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PLAN NOW TO ATTEND THE 

ONLY NATIONAL CONVEN- 

TION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS 


35th Annual Convention of the 
National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals 


Saturday, February 10 — Wednesday, February 14, 1951 
All meetings in Hotel Commodore 


CONVENTION THEME: Education for a Changing World 


Opening Session, Saturday morning, February 10, and sessions continuously 
until Wednesday afternoon, February 14. Annual Banquet Session, Saturday 
evening. Wives of members are invited to attend the Convention. 


General Sessions—Speakers with national reputations, including Dr. Ralph 
W. Sockman for the Sunday Vesper Service, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Mr. 
Walter P. Reuther, and several others to be announced later. 


Discussion Groups—Twelve to fifteen each day on Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday. Current and important issues on secondary-school administration 
to be discussed, 

Entertainment—Theatre and opera tickets for leading shows, including 
“South Pacific,” for Monday and Tuesday evenings. 


Educational Trips—To United Nations on Monday, Tuesday, and Wed- 
nesday. Also visits to distinctive New York schools. 
Reservations—Make all room reservations NOW direct with: 
MISS SYLVIA PELTONEN, MANAGER 
Housing Bureau 
New York Convention and Visitors Bureau, Inc. 
. 500 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York 


Further announcements about Convention will be sent 
to members:‘in January. 














ATTENTION ! STUDENT COUNCILS 


Enroll now in the National Association of 
Student Councils 
for the School Year 1950-51 





The National Association of Student Councils 
of the 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
The Student Council of 





Name of School 


Address* 





Street City or Town Zone State 


Sponsor of Student Council 





The National Association of Student Councils serves the stu- 
dent councils of the nation through advisory and consultative serv- 
ice, distribution of printed material, field service, and as a clearing-house 
of student projects and activities. New members receive two hand- 
books: The Student Council in the Secondary School and the 1950 Stu- 
dent Councils Handbook, and two copies a month of Student Life, a 
32-page, illustrated magazine of student activities. Annual rates of 
membership are based on size of school enrollment: 











L (large)—1,000 or larger. $5.00 
M (medium)—300 or less than 1,000 4.00 
S (small)—less than 300 ... 3.00 


Enroll now and membership will be paid until June 30, 1951. 


School enrollment this year 





Amount of membership fee enclosed 





Date cS isciiestiiarnniin ‘sitetieaisheaaee 


ey 








*Two copies of Student Life will be sent monthly to this address, eight 
times (October-May) during the school year. Enroll now. 

The Annual National Conference of members of the National Association of 
Student Councils will be held in the Bradford High School, Wellesley, Mass., 
June 18-21, 1951. 
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YOUR MEMBERSHIP IN THE NASSP? 


AVE your dues as a member of the National Association of Secondary- 

School Principals been paid for the current school year? Check the 
address label on your BULLETIN wrapper or your national membership card 
to be certain. Your Association is planning to publish a directory of its mem- 
bers; and, therefore, you will want to be certain that your dues are paid so 
that your name will appear in the new directory which will come off the press 
shortly after the first of the year. 
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HE responsibility of the principal and administrative members of his st. ‘f 

for the effective improvement of instruction has seldom been accepted :is 
a primary full-time function. Too often routine and interfering administr. - 
tive issues and problems arise in the principal’s daily schedule that tend :» 
compel him to make his responsibility for the supervision of the total progra) 
of instruction of secondary importance. 

Two years ago, at the time of the 33rd Annual Convention of the N:- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals in Chicago, Illinois, a grouy 
of secondary-school administrators, including several on the Advisory Coni- 
mittee (see page 7) for this special issue of THE BULLETIN, discussed the prac- 
tical problems of the supervisory responsibility of the principal. To Dr. Leslic 
W. Kindred, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Temple University, 
and the group assembled in Chicago, the members of the Advisory Commit- 
tee, we are indebted for the encouragement of the plan to undertake a study 
of present-day supervisory problems of principals of secondary schools and to 
prepare a special issue of THE BULLETIN on Supervisory Problems in the Sec- 
ondary School. 

Professor Kindred carried through the major part of the educational enter- 
prise in planning the problems of supervision to be considered on the basis 
of professional reaction from experienced leaders in secondary schools and 
selecting qualified persons to write on particular aspects of supervision. The 
manuscripts were assembled, edited, and the entire publication prepared for 
the December 1950 issue of THE BULLETIN by Professor Kindred. 

The authors of all the articles in this publication have co-operated gen- 
erously and willingly in making this professional treatise available to mem- 
bers of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. Walter E. 
Hess, Managing Editor of THE BULLETIN and of the central staff of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals, prepared the manuscript 
for the printer and supervised the many stages of proof reading until this 
publication was through the press. To many others who assisted in the secre- 
tarial work and preparation of this issue, we express our appreciation for their 
services, 

Paut E. Evicker, 
Editor, Publications of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals 
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Preface 


UPERVISION in secondary sthools has gone through different stages of 
development ranging from a system of strict, authoritarian control to a 

wholesome expression of democracy in action. It is toward this latter typ: 
of supervision that the trend has definitely turned in recent years. This tren: 
can be seen in the articles presented here wherein the authors regard super- 
vision as a co-oprative nterprise concerned with the identification and solution 
of problems related to teaching and learning. 

A great amount of credit for this publication is due the members of the 
Advisory Committee who believed that a practical publication illustrating the 
application of supervisory practices in secondary schools today would be valu- 
able to members of the Association. Accordingly, the Committee ran an 
advertisement in two successive issues of THE BULLETIN asking readers to sub- 
mit brief, written statements of supervisory problems they would like to sec 
discussed in an issue devoted exclusively to supervision. The response was 
most encouraging and several readers commented that a publication of this 
kind would be very helpful. 

Their statements were reviewed by members of the Advisory Committee 
and supplemented with other problems in order to provide a wider coverage 
of the field. The combined list of problems was then mailed to a jury of more 


than one hundred high-school principals in all sections of the country. These 
principals were asked to check the problems with which they were most 
concerned as well as those which they thought should be discussed in the 
proposed publication on supervision. A frequency count of the problems 
checked in their replies was made and used as the basis for developing the 


outline of this publication. 
Because several principals on the jury were strongly interested in certain 


problems, the Advisory Committee considered it wise to invite at least two 
qualified writers to discuss these problems independently. By doing this, it 
was felt that a richer contribution could be made to their solution. The results 
of this decision are evident in the third section of the publication which 
carries the title “Special Problems.” 

Although no claim is made that the present publication represents a 
comprehensive treatment of the supervisory field; nevertheless, it does point 
up a good many aspects of it. Each is dealt with in a thorough and practical 
manner by the writers whose experiences and observations are set forth on the 
pages that follow. It is hoped that those who are concerned wiih improving 
instruction in secondary schools will find profit in reading this publication. 

Lestre W. Kinprep, Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Temple University 
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ig the 
valu- 
an an 
> sub- HE place of supervision and the role of the supervisor in secondary 
se ne schools are items which have been gaining greatly increased attention 
> was from educational leaders. As concepts of supervision have changed, it has 
E this become more and more evident that in-service growth of teachers and the 
improvement of education on the secondary-school level require a sound super- 
nister visory program. The nature of such a program, its personnel, its techniques, 
crage and its evaluation are among the topics which are discussed in this issue 
more of THe BuLetin. 
“hese CONCEPTS OF SUPERVISION 
meet Concepts of the principles and purposes of supervision have undergone 
the extensive modification since two and a half centuries ago and particularly 
lems since 1920. Some of these modifications may best be indicated in a brief 
“the review of developmental stages. 
nate Inspection and Rating 
ow Prior to 1910 supervision in both elementary and secondary schools con- 
;, it sisted largely of inspection by a school administrator, by one of his staff mem- 
“— bers, or by a school board member. That inspection was based primarily on 
sich classroom visitation of teachers. The visits were usually uninvited, unexpected, 
and unannounced. Purposes of the surprise visits varied somewhat with the 
7 supervisor. In general, however, it was assumed that such a practice would 
le find the teacher in a “natural” situation and would provide the best basis 
cal for a sound “rating” of him as a pedagogue. The condition of the classroom, 
he lighting, ventilation, appearance of the instructor, discipline of the pupils, 
ae and a number of other items were often checked by the supervisor, so that 















Clarence F ielstra is Assistant Dean of the school of Education, University of 
California, Los Angeles, California. 
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on the basis of these observations the continued employment of the teach.; 
might be either recommended or discouraged. 

In only relatively rare instances were the teachers acquainted by th 
supervisors with the observations which were made and recorded. To pr: 
vent interruption of classes, little conversation between the two took plac: 
during the visit, and the supervisor was too busy to remain long enough fo 
a follow-up discussion. Anyhow, the purpose of the inspection was not to 
help the teacher but rather to “keep him on his toes” and to rate him. Fron: 
the standpoint of the inspected, the relationship was commonly one of mystery 


and tearfulness. 
















Direction and Enforcement 
As the concept of supervision progressed to a new level, and as super- 


visors were increasingly employed on the basis of their academic competence 
and previous professional experience, the supervisory function became that 
of “imposing improved instruction” more than that of rating. The assump- 
tion developed that supervisors knew “what should be taught, when it should 
be taught; to whom, by whom, how, and to what purpose.”" A moderate and 
forward looking expression of this concept was expressed by one of the 
country’s leading writers on supervision in 1922, when he said that super- 
vision was concerned with the following:* 
1. The improvement of the teaching act (classroom visits, individual and group 
conferences, directed teaching, demonstration teaching, development of stan- 


dards for self-improvement, etc.) 














2. The improvement of teachers in service (teachers’ meetings, professional 
readings, bibliographies and reviews, bulletins, intervisitation, self-analysis 






and criticism, etc.) 

3. The selection and organization of subject-matter (setting up objectives, 
studies of subject-matter and learning activities, experimental testing of 
materials, constant revision of courses, the selection and evaluation of sup- 








plementary instructional materials, etc.) 
4. Testing and measuring (the use of standardized and local tests for classifi- 






cation, diagnosis, guidance, etc.) 

5. The rating of teachers (the development and use of rating cards, of check- 
lists, stimulation of self-rating) 

There were many advantages in this higher level of supervision. Its 

purposes were to improve instruction and to help teachers in that process. 

Teachers were not only acquainted with what supervisors wanted but also 








'E. C. E,liott, City School .Supervision, p. 12. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Com- 






pany, 1914. ; 
2 William H. Burton, Supervision and the Improvement of Teaching, pp. 9-10. New York: DP 


Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1922. 
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were guided with regard to ways and means of achieving the determined 
gals. Thus, the imposed educational programs were to be followed by teachers 
who were directed and sometimes trained by supervisors. This approach 
was far more positive than the earlier one. Follow-up conferences after super- 
visory visits became more common; teacher education was facilitated in a 
number of ways; and the bases of supervisory ratings were considerably less 
a mystery than before. There appeared to be considerable logic in having the 
“expert” impose direction upon the less able and more lowly classroom 












instructor. 
As was recognized by various writers’ in the 1930’s, however, this level 


of supervision often resulted in very bad relationships between teachers and 
siipervisors. There was inner resentment by teachers of the “superiority” of 
supervisors, of the assumption that the latter, and they alone, were in posses- 
sion of “the answers” to educational problems. There were often insincere 
attempts to please the supervisor through pretense at compliance with his 
whims or biases — at least during the supervisory visit. There were often 
trepidation and distrust and even hate in these relationships. The lack of 
sufficient respect for the personality and creativity of the teacher, the paucity 
of attention to the experimental aspects of education, and the failure to take 
advantage of group processes were among the serious shortcomings inherent 
in this imposition-direction approach to supervision. 
Co-ordination and Service 

During the decades from 1930 to 1950 considerable maturation in the 
concept of supervision was shown in the literature on the subject, and some 
genuine progress was made on the operational level as well. Less emphasis 
was placed on inspection, rating, direction, and imposition; and more emphasis 
was placed on democratic leadership, inspiration, co-ordination, and service. 

The changes in the concept of supervision have to a large extent grown 
out of modifications in philosophy and psychology of education and a critical 
study of the role of education in the social setting. A very useful summary 
of trends in modern supervision was presented by Barr, Burton, and Brueck- 



























ner * in the following statements: 
1. Supervision includes far more than in times. past. This is the result of 
ever more critical thinking about the nature of education and its relation to 

the individual and to society. 
2. Supervision is increasingly objective and experimental in its methods. This 
stems from the scientific movement in education. 









3H. R. Douglass and C. W. Boardman, Supervision in Secondary Schools, pp. 25-27, Boston: 


‘oughton-Mifflin Company, 1934. 
4A. S. Barr, William H. Burton, and Leo J. Brueckner, Supervision, p. 11. New York: D. Apple- 







on-Century Company, Inc., 1947. 
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3. Supervision is increasingly participatory and co-operative. Policies and plans T 
are formulated through group discussion with participation by all. This is cuerite 
the result of insight into the nature of democracy and democratic methods. ...edu 

. Supervisory activities and opportunities are distributed among an ever larger s'rengt 
number of persons as all come to contribute and to accept challenges to = 
exercise leadership. a 

. Supervision is increasingly derived from the given situation rather than im- It 


posed upon it. consid 


In describing contrasts between traditional and modern supervision, the pel at 
authors” pointed out these chief differences between the two: expect 
Traditional supervision has centered around the teacher and the classroom act insteat 
and has been based largely on the thought that teachers, being lamentably under- jects ¢ 
trained, need carefui direction and training. Visiting the classroom, conferences. 
and teachers’ meetings were the bulk of supervision and, in many minds, synony- 
mous with supervision. Modern supervision in contrast is far more fundamental 
and diverse. Characteristics may be summarized in outline for brevity and clarity. 


vidual 
impro 
societ 


1. Modern supervision directs attention toward the fundamentals of education Newe 
and orients learning and its improvement within the general aim of education. f 


. The aim of supervision is the improvement of the total teaching-learning attem 
process, the total setting for learning rather than the narrow and limited aim associ 
of improving teachers in service. “freez 


. The focus is on a situation, not on a person or group of persons. All persons have 
are co-workers aiming at the improvement of a situation. One group is not eleme 
superior to another, operating to “improve” the inferior group. provi 

. The teacher is removed from his embarrassing position as the focus of at- ( 
tention and the weak link in the educational process. He assumes his rightful 
position as a co-operating member of a total group concerned with the im- 
provement of learning. ead 

the f 

curri 

curri 


Visor’ 


Using catch words, Barr, Burton, and Brueckner’ showed the differences 
in this manner: 


CONTRASTS IN SUPERVISION ; 
Traditional Modern — 
Inspection 1. Study and analysis descr 
. Teacher-focused 2. Aim, material, method, teacher, 
pupil, and environment focused 
. Visitation and conference 3. Many diverse functions 
Random and haphazard, or a mea- 4. Definitely organized and planned writ 
ger, formal plan 
Imposed and authoritarian 5. Derived and co-operative 
6. One person usually 6.- Many persons natu 
hum 


syste 


5 [bid., p. 13. 
6 Ibid., p. 13. 
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The modern concept of supervision was concisely described by Mar- 
cuerite Ransburger’ in a yearbook chapter as being that of 


... educational leadership. It should be appreciative, recognizing and encouraging 
s'rengths; it should be co-operative, utilizing the leadership ability of all; it should 
lb» creative, inspiring creativeness in others; it should be objective but always human. 
Above all, ideal supervision exists only as it recognizes the importance of all people 
as individuals with a rightful place in today’s culture. 

It seems evident that according to the modern concept, supervision is 


considered to be a function of co-ordination and service. Supervisory person- 
nel are not presumed to know all the educational “answers,” nor are they 
expected to “enforce” predetermined curricular decisions. It is believed, 
instead, that they should work with and for teachers on problems and pro- 
jects of importance to the latter and in a manner both to facilitate the indi- 
vidual and co-operative in-service growth of teachers and to help achieve 
improvement in meeting the educational needs of youth in a free, democratic 
society. 

Newer Titles for Supervisory Personnel 

As the philosophy underlying supervision has undergone modification, 
attempts have been made to overcome the undesirable connotations often 
associated with the word “supervisor.” The strength of tradition and the 
“freezing” of the term through legislation and educational code provisions 
have made transition to a new title slow and difficult, particularly on the 
elementary-school level where the history of supervision is longer and where 
provisions for service have been more specifically prescribed. 

On the secondary-school level, however, where the development of super- 
visory service on a broad scale is relatively recent, considerable effect of the 
new philosophy on titles of supervisory personnel is observable. Among 
the new titles, those which seem to have gained greatest usage are these: 
curriculum co-ordinator, secondary co-ordinator (for secondary schools), and 
curriculum consultant. Although a “rose by any other name would smell 
as sweet,” there can be little doubt that such titles are considerably more 
descriptive of the modern concept of “democratic leadership and service.” 


CONTRASTS IN SUPERVISION 

Statements of the purposes of supervision vary somewhat even in the 
writings of leaders in that field; and of course, they vary from one school 
system to another in terms of school size, district organization, grade level, 
nature of community, and prevalent philosophy of education. Among the 
iumerous statements, this one“—.indicating what county and city school super- 
7 Association for Supervision and Curriculum, Development 1946 Yearbook, Leadership Through 


‘pervision, p. 26. Washington, D. C.: Natianal Education Association, 1946. 
§ Ibid., pp. 62, 64. 
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intendents throughout the country conceive as the major responsibilities >, 
supervisors in their school systems—may be most useful: 
1. To improve the learning process in our schools by helping teachers to ident ‘y 
and solve their instructional problems. 
2 To aid teachers in helping children achieve maximum growth in the unde; 
standings, attitudes, information, and skills essential to personal and soc::! 
competence in a democracy. 
. To help all teachers to understand growth characteristics on all maturaticn 
levels and to help new teachers to understand the modern program. 
. To encourage leadership and development of teachers in service. 
. To increase the efficiency of the schools and try to keep the work as nearly 
uniform as possible through the system. 
. To keep people alert to the changes in educational procedures; help them !o 
be good teachers who love to teach. 
. To implement educational goals in working with teachers, and to participate 
in general in-service study programs. tion a 
. To awaken the teachers to a broadened view of the “whole” child’s needs for as an 
tomorrow. haa 
. To work with principals and teachers in developing a desirable philosophy 
and practices consistent with that philosophy. Func 
. To co-ordinate the efforts of teachers in the selection of books, materials, test- y 
ing, and teaching. oe 
1]. To assist teachers in doing a better job of teaching as measured by modern , 
evaluative criteria. 
12. To plan a system-wide program and to assist teachers with curriculum pro- 
blems and individual students’ problems. table 
13. To become a vital factor in leadership in community affairs to strengthen the 
part of citizens in educational leadership. I 
In a study’ of the objectives of county curriculum co-ordination at the —_— 
secondary-school level in California, it was found that the following were most Per ¢ 
often given (in order of frequency): Supe 
1. In-service growth of teachers. a 
2. Articulation between elementary and secondary schools. 
3. Educational research. 
4. Establishing a minimal curriculum. 
5. Improvement of guidance service. 
Goals of supervision most frequently listed by graduate students enrolled 
in a seminar entitled Supervision of Instruction and Curriculum, conducted 
by the writer of this article in the School of Education, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, are these: 
1. Helping teachers recognize educational issues, responsibilities, and opportunities. 
‘» 2, Helping teachers understand children and adolescents. 


object 
theor 


t 


di ®M. E. Mushlitz, Hollis P. Allen, Reuben R. Palm, Clarence Fielstra, and Frank Lindsay, Report 
Committee on Survey of County Secondary Curriculum Co-ordination in California, p. 5. Sacramen' 
California: Department of Education, 1946. 
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. Helping teachers understand the role of the school in the community. 
. Helping teachers formulate a sound philosophy of education for a democratic 
society. 2 
. Helping teachers plan and develop resource and teaching units in terms of 
pupil needs, abilities, and interests. 
. Helping teachers effectively utilize curricular materials, including current and 
audio-visual materials. 
. Helping teachers improve instructional techniques. 
. Helping teachers improve evaluation means and procedures. 
. Helping teachers co-ordinate their efforts through more effective participation 
in the group process of democratic relationships. 
. Helping teachers interpret the educational program and needs to the public 
11. Helping new teachers in their personal orientation to the school and community. 
12. Helping teachers to maintain good physical, mental, and emotional health. 


In each of these three statements on purposes of supervision, the co-ordina-. 
tion and service aspects are seen to stand out sharply. The role of the teacher 
as an active and key participant in the achievement of each of the objectives 
also is emphasized. 


Functions of Supervisors 

Actual day-to-day functions of supervisory personnel are in numerous 
instances somewhat out of line with the more idealistic statements of purposes, 
objectives, or goals of supervision. Since practice usually does lag behind 
theory, it is to be expected that such a condition would exist. The following 
table shows the results of a recent nation-wide study” of supervisory functions: 


FuncrTions FREQUENTLY OR REGULARLY PERFORMED BY SUPERVISORS 
RESPONDING TO QUESTIONNAIRE 





Per cent of 
Supervisors Functions 





100 Attending meetings of professional organizations 

97 Discussing educational philosophy or objectives with teachers 

96 Holding group conferences to discuss common problems 

96 Making classroom visits 

95 Holding individual conferences with teachers on problems they 

propose 

94 Discussing methods with teachers 

89 Working on committees in professional organizations 

88 Evaluating and selecting books for pupil use 

88 Leading teaching groups in formulation and development of a 
common philosophy of education 


‘ 10 Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, op. cit.. pp. 37-38. 
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86 
86 


85 


82 


81 
79 
78 


73 
72 
71 
70 
69 
67 


65 
65 
65 


64 
62 
62 
54 
53 


47 
46 
45 


44 


42 
39 
39 
39 
37 


Helping teachers organize and develop source or teaching units 

Giving, suggestions or instructions on how to initiate or carry 
through an instructional unit . 

Organizing and working with teacher groups in curricului 
revision programs 

Interpreting test data to teachers and helping them to use thei: 
for improvement in teaching 

Evaluating and selecting books for teachers’ libraries 

Acting as consultant in local faculty group meetings 

Working with curriculum consultants in analysis or develop 
ment of curriculum program 

Speaking to lay organizations 

Speaking to parent study groups 

Holding office in professional organizations 

Interviewing parents or laymen regarding educational matters 

Writing or developing curriculum materials 

Preparing descriptions of educational philosophy or objectives 
with teachers 

Preparing manuals or bulletins on teaching various subjects 

Setting up courses of study, scope, and sequence plans 

Developing pupil-accounting systems, such as cumulative record 
cards 

Interviewing prospective teachers, employees 

Setting up and administering program to evaluate school practices 

Directing testing programs 

Preparing source or teaching units for use of teachers 

Organizing and/or directing workshops for local teachers in 
the local area 

Previewing films, still-films, records, or recordings 

Instructing teachers in the use of audio-visual aids 

Preparing written reports of classroom visits for the superintend- 
dent 

Writing articles on education or the activities of the school for 
the newspapers 

Administering standard tests 

Planning demonstration teaching | 

Organizing audio-visual materials 

Working with a teacher to help her do demonstration teaching 

Organizing and/or directing work-type teacher meetings 
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36 Distributing audio-visual materials 

30 Organizing and/or directing workshops for teachers on univer- 
sity campuses 

29 Writing for professional journals or magazines 

26 Correcting tests 

14 Writing or collaborating in writing of textbooks 





The functions listed in the table may indicate an overemphasis on “talk” 
and an underemphasis on “action” in supervision. They also reveal some 
vestigial tendencies of supervisors to “direct” teachers. By and large, however, 
the functions are those of co-ordination, service, and co-operative participation 
in leadership. Inspection, rating, imposition, and enforcement are apparently 
disappearing as supervisory functions just as they have disappeared as super- 
visory objectives. 

Deserving of special mention among the functions, as well as goals, of 
supervision are those which are concerned with facilitating good school-com- 
munity relations. Especially on the secondary-school level, the curriculum co- 
ordinator tends to play a major role along these lines. An earlier issue of 
Tue BuLLetin contains an entire chapter" on these functions of a secondary 
co-ordinator. Few jobs are more important than developing and keeping 
school-community relationships on an understanding and actively co-operative 
level; and, because of the customary nature of his background and opportun- 
ities which his position affords, few educators can do more than the co- 
ordinator to make and keep them so. 


EXTENSION OF SECONDARY CO-ORDINATION 


Supervisory programs in secondary schools of large city systems are no 
recent innovation. In those schools where library, audio-visual, guidance, and 
health services are rather adequately provided, supervisory service is also 
usually given. Unless the school system enrolls upwards of ten thousand 
pupils, however, there is little likelihood that such services, if given at all, are 
satisfactorily given. Since approximately seventy-five per cent of the secondary 
schools in the United States enroll three hundred or fewer pupils,” it is 
probable that very few of these schools have been benefiting from a modern 
program of supervision. 

Significant action in overcoming this inequality of educational service has, 
in a few places, been gotten under way. In California, for example, under the 

"2 Clarence’ Fielstra, “The Co-ordinator Makes News,” The Bulletin of the National Association 
* Secondary-School Principals, XXXII, No. 152: 93-101. February, 1948. 


12 National Association of Secondary-School Principals, Planning for American Youth, p. 7. Wash- 
gton. D.C.: The Association, 1944. 
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leadership of Dr, John S. Carroll, Superintendent of Schools, San Dic:o 
County, and Dr. C, C. Trillingham, Superintendent of Schools, Los Ange :s 
County, both of whom were formerly secondary curriculum co-ordinators, th: ¢ 
has been a marked trend toward offering curriculum co-ordination service «> 
all small and middle-size secondary schools through the county school office. 
It is now general practice in this state for county school superintendents ‘0 
employ expert personnel for such service. 

Unlike many supervisory personnel in large city school systems, who 
tend to work as “specialists” in one department, county secondary co-ordinato: 
are usually employed as “general” curriculum workers. That co-ordinator 
serves a number of secondary schools throughout the county and is availubic 
to all departments in those schools. Thus, co-ordination of inter-school curric- 
ular activity, co-ordination of inter-departmental curricular activity, articul:- 
tion of the secondary-school curriculum with the elementary-school curriculum, 
and co-ordination of the secondary-school program with the activity of other 
agencies in the county and state become some of the goals toward which the 
county school curriculum co-ordinator works. 

Upon invitation, the secondary co-ordinator on the county school super- 
intendent’s staff visits classes and consults with individual teachers, but con- 
siderably more of his time is spent with committees and with workshop 
groups which may be intra-school or, more often, inter-school in their make- 
up. Helping these groups work on their own problems, sharing ideas, mate- 
rials, and techniques is his primary task. 

Another innovation in secondary co-ordination service on the county- 
school level was initiated in the San Diego County Schools Office in 1944. 
At that time it became possible for a secondary-school administrator in that 
county to make a contract with the county school superintendent for the 
services of a co-ordinator for from one to four days a week, the school district 
paying from one fifth to four fifths of the co-ordinator’s salary depending 
on the number of days the co-ordinator was employed in the district. If, 
for example, one secondary-school district wanted co-ordination service two 
days a week, it contracted to pay two fifths of the co-ordinator’s salary. 
Another district might likewise contract for two days of co-ordination service, 
or two other school districts might each contract for one day of service. In 
any event, the county schools office paid one fifth of the co-ordinator’s salary; 
and the latter, as a member of the county schools staff, spent every Friday 
at the county-school service center with other county school staff member: 
for purposes of achieving county-wide co-ordination in thinking and effor’. 
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Contract co-ordination has proved to be especially valuable to “muddle- 
si. 2” schools, schools which are too small to be able to employ an expert 
coordinator full time but which are large enough to need more than 
oc asional or incidental expert service. As many as four such school districts 
ar’ enabled to co-operate with the county school office in obtaining at a 
m nimum of financial outlay the services of one skilled co-ordinator regularly 
every week. 

SUMMARY 

Supervision on the secondary-school leve! is a function which is steadily 
growing in extent and in importance. Various operational levels of that 
function are to be found, but there is a strong trend away from “inspection 
and rating” or even “direction and enforcement” to “co-ordination and 
service.” Along with this trend is the trend toward replacing the words 
“supervision” and “supervisor” with the words “co-ordination” and “co- 
ordinator.” The title, “curriculum consultant,” is also gaining in usage. 

Stated objectives of secondary co-ordination are many and diverse, rang- 
ing from assisting in the professional growth of the teacher to participation 
in comprehensive public relations programs. As might be expected, many 
secondary co-ordination practices lag considerably behind the more theoretical 
statements of goals; but, in general, the practices reflect the basic changes in 
the concept of supervision. Modern supervisory personnel are skilled in 
group processes and recognize the importance of the “permissive” atmosphere 
and the freedom of “participation” in the in-service growth activities of 
teachers. 

Among the more significant developments in supervision on the second- 
ary-schoal level are (1) the employment of more “general” co-ordinators, 
so that supervision may be in terms of meeting life needs of pupils in a 
manner not so readily possible on only a departmental basis, and (2) the 
extension of supervisory service to small and middle-size secondary schools 
in rural or non-city districts through the employment by the county schools 
ofice of county-wide co-ordinators or through joint employment by local 
districts and the county office of co-ordinators whose assignments are limited 
to service in the contracting districts. 
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Part II. supervisory PERSONNEL 
















Who are Supervisors? 











ROBERT G. ANDREE 





HE pattern or supervisory activity as expressed so ably in the preceding 
chapter must now be implemented by a statement of characteristics 
and human values which will enable such activity to succeed. “I'll settle 
for loyalty in any supervisor,” a well-known superintendent was heard to 
say recently. “Every time we pick from a list of eligibles, we make fourteen 
enemies and one ingrate!” Quite obviously the deep currents underlying the 
need for supervision were being recognized but the processes whereby proper 
personalities were being chosen for the task were completely befogged. With 
modern concepts of supervision well defined in Part One and with the 
purposes of supervision clearly outlined, let us now turn to a consideration 
of our personnel and the qualities that should make them succeed. 















SUPERVISION CAN BE SHARED 

Almost every professional reader of this publication who is now actively 
engaged in the leadership of his high school should be a supervisor. The 
number who can reasonably delegate even a small part of the task to others 
is exceedingly limited. More than ninety per cent of all of our 28,000 high 
schools are single units where no provision has been made for separate 
supervisory positions. Under such circumstances a vast majority of all high- 
school principals can delegate permanently none, or at best a small amount, 
ct their responsibility for supervision of classroom instruction, for curriculum 
development, for staff morale, and staff competence. Nor must a principal con- 
nive to lose touch with such responsibility; the success or failure of his entire 
instructional program depends on his interest and his competence to do the 


job well. 



















Robert G. Andree is the Headmaster of the Brookline High School, Brookline, 
Massachusetts, 
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Colleagues as Supervisors 

The emerging concept of supervision as a role for the counselor, the 
co-ordinator, the fellowship worker, the teacher-friend creates a wholly ‘ew 
and important approach. It is conceivable that, with certain aspects of the 
supervisory program, staff members democratically assigned by their peers 
may accept some of the responsibilities of such activity. There may be that 
exceptional teacher whose interest has led her to a firm grasp of anthropo- 
logical, biological, sociological, or psychological concepts dealing directly with 
how people learn. It may be the presence of some master teacher on the staff 
who, through the interest and support of her colleagues, may well lead in 
other supervisory activities. An alert principal in the small high school can 
find many ways to capitalize on the abilities and efforts of his key personnel, 
provided he is himself equal to their abilities and their vision. 

One small high school, well known to the writer, worked out most suc- 
cessfully its plan for curriculum development by exactly this method. Prob- 
lems involving pupil needs and pupil growth were carefully discussed at 
late summer faculty conclaves, held usually at the school farm or camp, From 
among many urgent needs one or two were agreed upon as deserving of top 
priority. A careful analysis was made on the spot of those on the faculty 
best able to lead, and the individual teacher program and load was so adjusted 
to make supervision of this activity possible. 

In no case did a colleague serve as a supervisor in any two consecutive 
assignments, and in one instance the principal was designated by his staff 
to do the work. Interest engendered by such democratic processes leads to 
the kind of solutions needed in our educational progress. There are, finally, 
those of our colleagues who have been appointed to part-time or full-time 
supervisory positions. What is hereafter said for the principal as’ chief super- 
visor can be applied to them in full measure. 

Community Leaders as Supervisors 

No responsibility of an administrator is ever “over assigned” or “over 
committed” if he maintains an active interest and an intelligent control of 
the activities of those to whom he has delegated authority. One eastern city 
deputized forty mothers to serve as traffic patrolwomen during school hours 
without jeopardizing either law enforcement or traffic control. Use a com- 
munity leadership in curriculum construction and the solution of problems 
in school management is well within the broad scope of supervision. 
Professional Consultants in Supervision 

Occasionally the small school can hope to cope intelligently with its prob- 
lems because of the presence of a good teachers’ college. Extension courses, 
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con: ‘tant activities, the presence of workshop centers—all aid in this cause. 
Some governmental units (the county, town, or parish) join in employing 
specilized personnel, usually on a temporary basis, with specific problems 
in mind. Such persons are brought together with representative staff members 
to aid in the solution of reading problems at specific grade levels, or to help 
solve problems in such unrelated areas as extracurricular activities or job 
placement. Principals and teachers of the co-operating schools determine the 
pattern of their common needs and make the necessary recommendations 


for united action to their local school committees. 


The Principal as Supervisor 

Above all this, however, there remains the principal. It is he who must 
serve as the center of this venture in education, inspiration, and co-operation. 
The fatal error of so many embryonic administrators has been to let loose 
a flood of activity born of an abundance of spirit without possessing pro- 
fessional intelligence to provide the necessary system of irrigation. 

Competence of a principal is so often measured in terms other than com- 
petence in supervision. Yet, if his school is to survive, much less grow, this 
must remain the primary measuring rod. There is not a rating scale extant 
dealing with the competence of the principalship that awards more than 
twenty per cent to supervision, either by weighted items or by volume. How 
careful the principal must be, therefore, to channel what efforts he does 
devote to supervision to the deeper currents of activity in a well defined plan! 
What the principal does in supervision now will enable him to get help 
when he needs it later. Let him neglect or stint supervision now and he will 
never be able to create the pattern necessary to its successful adoption by his 
superintendent and the school board. 

There are a hundred ways to get off on a tangent, even after one has 
rededicated himself to do more supervision. Working with individual teachers 
is one way. There is the teacher, for example, who knows she needs no help, 
and Mr. Principal who knows equally well that she does. Endless tactful 
conferences can result from that impasse. Or Miss “Huddle” who needs little 
of his time and actually takes most of it. Public relations in “selling” a vi- 
talized program may take much time. The nemesis of many administrators 
appears to be “too many projects started with little time to complete each 
fully and satisfactorily.” Just ome project attempted and completed annually 
in each of America’s 28,000 high schools would help relieve the “fifty-year lag.” 

A PLEDGE FOR THE MODERN PRINCIPAL 

If the broad aspects of a developmental program of supervision are to 

be stimulated in personnel, then the stimulator must, of necessity, be a very 
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special person. “Time spent on the job” being no special criterion, it still 
would be interesting to determine (were that possible) how many princijals 
are actively engaged in their professional duties more than five days each 
week, and how many are in fact members of the T. G. F. F. C. (Thank 
God For Friday Club.) 

How long has it been since the reader has shown any burst of optimism 
when curriculum was being discussed? ‘How long has it been since he |:st 
showed patience enough to let democratic growth processes work? Can he 
still be a principal who likes people and puts human values first? As the chief 
supervisor of curriculum in his modern high school, he cannot do otherwise! 
Does the reader still enjoy people and the evidence of growth in others? These 
—and more—are the best assets of good supervisors, of competent educational 
leaders, of the ultra in the modern principal. 

In a recent educational news note Thomas expressed some relevent items 
that may be adapted to our use:* 

Do I plan an orientation program for new teachers? 

Am I impartial in making assignments? 

Do I match teachers to jobs? 

Do they express themselves to me freely? 

Do I show appreciation? 

Do I respect good teaching and show it? 

Do I evaluate and promote my best teachers? 

Do I encourage teachers to advance? 

Do I warn my personnel of proposed changes? 

Do I give credit and praise for work well done? 

Do I make only those promises I can keep? 

Am easily accessible? 

Am loyal to staff members? 

Am I loyal to my superiors? 

AmI mentally and physically fit for my work? 

Do I accept responsibility for my errors? 

Do I sponsor good working conditions? 

Do I exhibit self-confidence? 

If one judges from the available literature on the subject of supervision, a 
principal (in his role as supervisor) must pledge himself to the following 
in order to be most effective as an educational leader: 


1. I pledge my school, as an institution, to one purpose —that of facilitating 
learning. a 

2. I pledge myself to assist my staff to acquire new ways of doing things, or 
modifying our older ways in order to absorb the newer techniques and prin- 


ciples conducive to educational progress. 


1 Evan H. Thomas ‘‘News Note.’’ School Executive, 66:32, April, 1947. 
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3. I pledge myself to keep ever before me my “right” and my “responsibility” 


for these changes. 
. I pledge myself to initiate the activities for such changes as are involved in 


the total school program, and to do so aggressively. 

. I pledge myself to furnish active leadership in those areas where I am best 
able to lead; to delegate authority in those areas where I am not. 

. I pledge myself to delegate to administrative assistants as rapidly as they are 
able successfully to administer them those duties which arise out of the changes 
in curriculum. 

. I pledge myself to recognize that a school with an efficient organization for 
democratic living increases the functions of an administrator rather than 
diminishes them. 

Leadership appears to be the keystone upon which all other activities are 

built. 
WHAT TEACHERS SAY THEY NEED IN SUPERVISION 

A limited number of studies have been completed in this field. Even 
though the participants have been granted a measure of immunity, there have 
been most limited responses. One of the most enlightening studies was com- 
pleted by Antell.’ He showed that in ten categories more than sixty per cent 
of all teachers questioned were anxious to have the following assistance: 

. A professional library 86% 
. A consultant or technical adviser 81% 
. Demonstration lessons 74% 
. Grade conferences to discuss common problems 13% 
Visit to an outstanding school 73% 
. Participation in the formulation of school policies 10% 
. Individual conferences with superior 67% 
. Intervisitation of teachers 67% 
. After school conferences with open discussion of problems 65% 
. In-service courses or workshops 63% 

Resource materials for their own improvement apparently are of pri- 
mary importance to teachers since only one of the ten items (item 6) deals 
with an area other than this category. 

In another study by P.- M. Bail the great majority of teachers wanted 
“constructive critcism.”* Other categories presented by the author received 
scant attention from teachers and a negligible number of votes. 

A classroom teacher, writing as a result of a challenge,’ points out the 
great need for commendation of teacher efforts. Teachers want help in im- 
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2 Henry Antell, ‘‘Teachers Appraise Supervision,’ Journal of Educational Research, 28: 606-11, April, 


3P. M. Bail, ‘Do Teachers Receive the Kind of Supervision They Desire?”, of Journal of Educa- 
wional Research, 40: 713-16, May, 1947. HMH 

*Symmie Gough, ‘‘Complaints of a Much Supervised Teacher,’’ Educational Leadership, 6: 154-158, 
December, 1948. 
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proving their methods of teaching. They ask that their supervisors recog. 
nize the individual initiative and attainment of teachers. They would like 
to experience more tactfulness and consideration, frankness and sincerity irom 
their supervisors. Miss Gough asks for enthusiasm, tempered with convictions 
and a sense of humor. The competent supervisor, she concludes, is able to 
stimulate and accept confidences. It is her contention that interest stimulaicd 
through supervision leads to unique contributions in education. A proper peer 
relationship wherein the supervisor is big enough to recognize when cliss- 
room teachers are the better trained helps to create such an atmosphere, 

Harman,’ in an article based on his doctoral thesis, presented three broad 
concepts of supervision and asked a large number of principals, supervisors, 
and teachers to indicate the relative values of each. 


1. Supervision is a co-operative educational service concerned with identifying 
and solving problems related to teaching. and learning. 


2. Supervision is in-service training of teachers. 
. Supervision is a scientific enterprise concerned with evaluating and improving 
the instructional program of the school. 

From the conclusions which Harman makes, it would apear that most 
teachers favor item one. 

Isaacs and Kolodny,’ who have long been interested in the characteristics 
of good supervisors, list the following: 

1. Good supervisors live democracy. 

2. Good supervisors inspire confidence. 

3. Good supervisors are reasonable. 

4. Good supervisors write fair reports. 

5. Good supervisors give judicious praise. 

6. Good supervisors fight the teachers’ battles, 

7. Good supervisors have a healthy skepticism. 

8. Good supervisors are likeable human beings. 


Many more articles merely repeat the general outlines as presented above. 
Out of the several reports, however, has come the persistent suggestion that 
teachers be given the opportunity to rate their supervisors. One representative 
rating scale is presented below in the hope that there are principals and su- 
pervisors who will be courageous enough to use it in their daily work. The 
writer has used it twice with much success because of the constructive sugges- 
tions for better administrative practice which it engendered. 


5 Allen C. Harman, ‘Principals’ and Teachers’ Concepts of Supervision," American School Board 
Journal, 117: 33-34, September, 1948. 

8 William Isaacs and Jules Kolodny, ‘Supervision — Some Notes on Making It Work," Clearing 
House, 22: 203-206, December, 1947. 
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A RATING SCALE FOR SUPERVISORS’ 





“T. 5 PERVISION OF INSTRUCTION 
~~. Has courage and tact in demanding efficient teaching 

». Is successful in releasing creative capacity of the 
aicd teacher 
peer «. Is able to adjust personality problems 

d. Is successful in making good teaching contagious 

loss e. Has judgment in delegating authority : 
{. Has initiative in developing new teaching techniques 
and procedures 





Hons 
€ to 


‘oad 
ors, . PUBLIC RELATIONS 
. Demonstrates educational leadership in all community 
; groups, especially the P. T. A. and pre-school 
ying . Recognizes and uses the resources of the community 
. Develops parent interest and responsibility in the 
school program 
. Exhibits knowledge of and co-operates with social ser- 
‘ing vice organizations 
», Develops and fosters relations that will result in good 
; publicity for the educational program 








ost 





. BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
a. Practices good budgeting of his time 
b. Delegates authority 
. Is prompt and accurate in reporting to the central 
administration 
. Is able to evaluate the physical needs of the school 
and their proper disposition 








y. PROFESSIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 


. Has acquaintance with the best thinking in the 
field of education 
. Has degree of interest in professional meetings and 
organizations 
>. Has recent and extended professional study 
. Is receptive to change and innovation in education 
>, Has curiosity and restlessness in regard to new 
; problems 








. PERSONALITY 

a. Is neat and well-groomed in appearance 

b. Has developed a broad cultural background 

c. Has scholastic attitude 

d. Uses diplomacy in his relationships with others 
e. Has sympathetic attitude 

f. Exhibits confidence in his ability 

& Has ability to make decisions 





* The extra space provided under each division may be used to state any other quality which you 
consider essential to your analysis. 

‘Proper credit for the scale cannot be made since this came to the writer's desk several years ago 
ind has been adapted to his use. Perhaps the originator will make himself known to the editor. 
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SUMMARY 
Supervisors are principals, colleagues, profesional consultants and/or coin- 
munity leaders who have a peculiar contribution in leadership to be made in 
the attack on a particular problem, Since more than ninety per cent of our 
27,000 high schools are single-unit plants, the chief current of supervision must 
remain with the principal. 


A number of research projects have attempted to discover what teachers 
desire from a supervisor. The results tend to show that teachers are interested 
in self-improvement and are anxious to have broad and constructive leader- 
ship. Supervisors must be made aware of changes in the concepts of super. 
vision and will do well to evaluate their present activities. To that end, a 
rating scale has been presented which can be used as a self-rating device, or, 
for the more courageous, as a device for teachers to use in rating the super- 
visory personnel. 


The Principal 
THEODORE D. RICE 


HE principal is now held responsible for the improvement of instruction, 

as well as management, in the local school.” * This quotation reflects the 
responsibility of the principal for supervision in his school. In so far as this is 
correct, the principal is the chief supervisory head of his school. However, 
when one turns from the generalization to the application, there appears con- 
siderable perplexity about what is meant by supervision and how the principal 
will emphasize his supervisory responsibilities. In the following paragraphs 
we will review briefly some of the over-all responsibilities of the principal; 
what supervision is interpreted to mean in some situations; how supervision is 
undertaken; what has been done by some principals this past school year; and 
finally, some steps which can be taken to meet the supervisory responsibilities. 


THE PRINCIPAL—SUPERMAN? 

We do not have to turn to the world of fantasy to find Superman in 
action. When we look over the duties and responsibilities of the principal, 
we think the creator of Superman lacks imagination. It would be “carrying 
coals to New Castle” to recapitulate the responsibilities of the principal in this 
publication; but, in order to assess the role of the principal as supervisor, it 


1Paul B. Jacobson, Wm. C. Reavis, and James D. Logsdon, Duties of School Principals, Second Fdi 
tion, p. 736, New York: Prentice Hall, Inc., 1950. 


Theodore D. Rice is Professor of Education in the School of Education, New York 
University, New York City. 
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may be helpful to consider it in the context of the total job. Briefly, what are 
some considerations of the total job of the principal which have bearing on 
his supervisory function? Among other things, these seem in the author’s 
judgment to be most pertinent: 
Continuity 

It is becoming more and more true that among the administrators the 
person with greatest continuous time in many school systems is the principal 
who in that case becomes the best-known interpretor of educational policy in 
his community. 
Responsibility to the Superintendent and Board 

The principal has a responsibility directly to the superintendent and to 
the school board which is different from the responsibilities of the teachers or 
department heads, or co-ordinators. It is sufficient to say at this point that 
this kind of administrative responsibility places the principal in a much more 
difficult position than other supervisors. Since he carries with him authority 
to promote, or rate, or recommend teachers, it is difficult to focus on instruc- 
tional problems and ideas on their merits only; and one of the essentials of 
genuine supervision is that decisions be made with as little deference to 
authority as possible, 
Administrative Responsibilities 

The principal’s managerial and executive functions are manifold. For 
example, in the table of contents of the reference cited before, there are chap- 
ters dealing with office responsibilities, administration of the guidance pro- 
gram, administration of records and reports, the student activities program, 
teacher personnel, curriculum and testing programs, business and school-plant 
management. In addition to these, there is the management of the teaching 
aids areas such as visual aids, and library, and the direction of in-service edu- 
cation programs if they are seen apart from supervision. 
School System Relationships 

The principal, in greater degree than other persons in the school in which 
he serves, establishes relationships with other schools in the school system, 
interprets the school system policy in the school in which he serves, and 
reilects school practice to the school system. 
Public Relations 

Even though we should limit the term “public relations” merely to mean 
the interpretation of school program, meeting the public as it comes to school, 
and helping parents understand the school program, yet the principal has a 
major function to perform in this regard. In so far as he does them as com- 
prchensively as is implied, little time is left for supervision, 
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Community Responsibility 
Quite naturally, if the principal is in the community for some period «: 
time and alert to his responsibilities, he will be a very busy man as a citizen. 
Then, if added to that, the school is becoming a community school he : 
increasingly concerned with helping define the policies relative to field trip 
work experience programs, assisting in planning community improvemer: 
projects, and other developments, 
What Does All This Have to Do With the Principal as Supervisor? 

The foregoing sheds light on our problem and sharpens a question. | 
the range of responsibilities indicated, there are a number of functions whic, 
in effect, can be supervisory. Among these functions are the interpreti 
function with regard to school policy, the administration of programs of guic 
ance, reports, evaluation, and curriculum study, the administration of teache: 
personnel, provision for teaching aids and resources, and administration oi 
student activities programs. The principal has opportunity for helping teact: 
ers because of his familiarity with reaction to the school program in the com- 
munity and similarly he can contribute much to the enrichment of the pro- 
gram by offering suggestions regarding community resources which can be 
utilized. Such are aspects of the principal’s work which incorporate the super- 
visory function. 

But these functions raise some questions. How do principals interpret 
“supervision?” Will the principal have more or less opportunity to supervise? 
How can he do any more than is already expected of him? In the following 
paragraphs, we shall consider developments and practices which relate to these 
questions. 

SUPERVISION, CO-ORDINATION, SERVICE, SHARED COMPETENCIES 

As a part of the assignment in preparing this chapter, the author wrote 
a group of principals of high schools, asking them among other things if, in 
their judgment, the principal would have more or less opportunity to super- 
vise in the future.” The responses from these men show the conflict with 
which the secondary-school principal is faced. 

What Supervision? 

The dilemma expressed by these men is indicated by two points of view: 
on the one hand, there is the position that the principal’s responsibilities are 

2 The author much appreciates the generous responses to his questions by: M. T. Anderson, Princi- 
pal, Greenville High School, Greenville, South Carolina; Louis H. Braun, Principal, East High School, 
Denver, Colorado; J. B. Greene, Principal, Northeast High School, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; Paul M. 
Halverson, Principal, Battle Creek High School, Battle Creek, Michigan; Kendall B. Howard, Principal. 
Manhassett High School, Manhasset, New York; Eric C. Malmquist, Principal, Norwalk High School, Nor 
walk, Connecticut; John H. Martin, Principal, Kingston High School, Kingston, New York; and Ruel EF. 


Tucker, Principal, Great Neck High School, Great Neck, New York. They are not responsible for points 
of view and interpretations expressed. We are much indebted to them, however, for their reactions. 
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 h that he can no longer genuinely assume the supervisory capacity. For 
mple, it is held that, in the larger high schools, the principal must be a 
‘eral executive whereas the supervisor should be a specialist in personnel 
re| tionships and have a full-time assignment in that direction. This position 
is expressed by three of the eight experienced principals who shared their 
th ughts with the author on these questions. A refinement of this position 
is ‘hat perhaps in the small school the principal can and should do a consid- 
er:ble amount of supervising. If he is to undertake this, however, he should 
« most skilled, since a teacher is likely to resent an attempt at supervision by a 
person not familiar with her problems. This first position is expressed even 
more clearly by another of the principals who indicates that he is finding it 
very helpful to have a curriculum co-ordinator in the school who undertakes 
the detailed attention of supervision which the job merits. Still another 
expression of this point of view is that the principal must, by force, be a gen- 
eralist and the teachers should have supervision of a technical nature within 
the subject areas in which they work. These comments are in the direction 
of saying that the principal is responsible for the instructional program, 
undoubtedly, but that supervision js of a technical nature which should merit 
the continuous and specialized attention of a curriculum co-ordinator skilled 
in personnel relationships and in technical “know how.” 


On the other hand, the greater number of the principals indicated that, 
in their judgment, the principal would have more opportunity for supervising 
in the future. If supervision is to be interpreted as a general responsibility, 
the interpretation of these men is that the supervisor (principal) should be 
orienting himself toward the long run and over-all purposes, of instruction in 
the school program and that by that means he should be in a position to 
advise and counsel with all persons who are on the instructional staff and to 
utilize the resources of city or county supervisors, resource persons, and con- 
sultants in the direction in which he and his staff are attempting to work. 
This position is reflected by the concept of supervision which is indicated in 
data presented by Dean Fielstra in the introductory article of this publication. 
Supervision is seen as co-ordination and service. By assuming this interpre- 
tation the principal is in a position to assist in the mobilization and utilization 
o! resources as they bear on the instructional needs of the school. 


This latter position, namely that of the principal’s being a co-ordinating 
head of the supervisory program in his school, is taken by principals with 
considerable reservation. They apparently want to do this but add that this 
would be possible only (a) if there was some diminution of routine responsi- 
b lities, (b) some clarification that the principal is an instructional head as 
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well as an administrative authority, and (c) some means whereby the principal 
is relieved somewhat of the insistent public relations responsibilities which he 
now has. It looks as if the principal now is and should continue to be a supe:- 
visory head. Not only that, but he should have more time to do the job «f 
supervision which he sees as desirable to do. But conflict of what can be done 
develops because the principal is also concerned with the more insistant de- 
mands of his other responsibilities at the same time that he is expected 1) 
assume leadership in the instructional program. 












Share Competencies 
One further approach to the question of what is meant by supervision ‘s 


that which might be stated as “sharing competencies.” If the principal is the 
responsible head of the school both for its supervision and management, he 
may become an isolated individual. He may be able to parcel out admin- 
istrative responsibilities by means of very effective skills. However, develop- 
ments in the instructional field reaffirm the conviction that both method and 
content are important in the learning process and that improvement of method 
and content is not enough unless such improvement is community oriented 
and requires application of principle as well as the study of abstractions. It 
would seem in the light of these developments that the principal must skill 
himself in the direction of personnel management and through experience and 
the use of the increasingly available resources become more and more at home 
















in the use of group processes. 

Among the books at hand as the author is writifig this article are the 
following titles: Curriculum Planning; Duties of School Principals; Principles 
of Secondary Education; Elmtown’s Youth; Education for Life Adjustment; 
Supervision for Better Schools; These Things We Tried; School and Com- 
munity Programs; and Small Town Renaissance. In our judgment, these 
books are of importance as the principal thinks of the instructional program 
of the school and of the place of that program in his community. Further- 
more, understanding the kind of social setting in which we live, out of which 
such books grow, is of even greater importance to the principal. These are 
only a few of the very wide and important resources which should be at hand 
and form a part of the frame of reference with which the principal would 
operate. He can’t do it all, but together with the school staff much more can 
be done. A school staff is in most cases a group of persons with different 
backgrounds who, as they become mutually aware of their common purposes 
and as they become organized to work together in the achievement of their 
common purposes, can better meet the totality of the demands. In essence, then, 
the school program consists of people: the principal, the students, the patrons, 
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an! the community. Since the program consists of people, it will be necessary 
for the principal to devise ways whereby they become familiar with each 
oth. r’s experiences, capacities, and purposes. He then must help them organ- 
ize. The principal will be exercising leadership as he releases leadership within 
his staff, not only to “help people help themselves” but also to work with 
them in a setting in which he is also helping himself and them in their mu- 










tue jobs. 






In Practice 
Responses from our small number of principals to the questions concern- 


ing supervision as it was exercised by them this year indicate that there is a 
movement in the direction of working out the problem of sharing competen- 
cies. One principal indicates that any contact with the teachers be in a confer- 
ence setting in such a way that the proposal for things which might be done 
to improve work comes from the individual teachers and the plans for steps 
to be taken from that point would be jointly made. Thus, his role is one of 
participant, carrying out observation, further conference, and follow-up on a 
joint and mutual basis in the achievement of agreed-upon principles, Another 
principal responds not with an indication that he is concerned about super- 
vision as a person, but in this light: that for several years his staff and he have 
been interested in developing an in-service program and by that means they 
are beginning to define and deal with problems upon which they have mu- 
tually agreed to work. The slowest one which they are attacking, and yet 
one which they all recognize as most important, is that of curriculum im- 

















provement. 
The author believes that trends now indicate that the supervisory role is 


seen increasingly as one of co-ordination, as one of helping a staff assess their 
total mutual abilities and work out ways of sharing the competencies which 
they possess. The function of the principal in this sense then would be that 
o{ co-ordinating the resources of the staff and of helping them use the services 
which they have at their own hands plus the additional services which can be 
brought to bear from outside the school. 









WAYS OF CO-ORDINATING AND OF ORGANIZING TO SHARE COMPETENCIES 

How might the principal co-ordinate and organize in such a way as to 
permit sharing competencies? The point of view and the ways of working 
will have much influence on the things which can be done. Among the 
reports of ways of working which were passed on from the corresponding 
principals were the following: 


One indicated that he is participating in a workshop which meets weekly for 
t\o hours and that he is working with fifteen of the teachers from his school in that 
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workshop on problems dealing with the language arts and communications, even to 
the place of helping them with the development of resource units in the area agre: 
upon by the teachers. 


Another has encouraged organization of faculty committees on curriculum and «n 
the evaluation of new courses. He has arranged a schedule whereby such faculiy 
groups can meet during the school day. 


Another indicates that he and his faculty had a pre-school conference an:|, 
through the co-operative planning which began in this setting, they are moving at tii: 
evaluation of their program and subsequent revision of curriculum. 


Still another is undertaking through conferences with teachers to encourage thei 
in the initiation of changes which they themselves volunteer to make, and then i» 
work with them in following through on such proposed changes. 

Still another operates through general conferences with the faculty and with dis- 
cussion groups of a variety of kinds. 


Then in another situation, arrangements have been made whereby teachers in 
any department can meet on school time and similarly teachers having home rooms 
of certain grade levels can meet together. This principal has encouraged the organ- 
ization of study groups and the use of consultants. Lay committees are making that 
school in considering school program planning. 


A little further insight into ways of working is gleaned from the indica- 
tion of things which were desired but which were not done for various rea- 
sons. One principal indicated the feeling of difficulty because of just sheer 
inability to plan and organize as he wished. Another indicated similarly that 
he should like to have had more general faculty planning but he had to make 
a choice between doing that and organizing faculty committees, Routines 
prevented his working on both fronts. Still another wished to get at the 
problem of integrating two points of view in the faculty with regard to guid- 
ance of students: i.e., group and individual guidance, but had difficulty get- 
ting time to establish the communication to help faculty members with differ- 
ent philosophies get together. Still another recognized the job of co-ordination 
but had too many demands from central office and from community pres- 
sures, In that school the co-ordination was done by a person designated as co- 
ordinator but at the same time this job was not done adequately enough be- 
cause some of the faculty did not attribute the prestige to the co-ordinator that 
they would have attributed to the principal. Of greatest significance as to the 
role of the principal as supervisor was the encouragement of pre-school con- 
ferences, workshop approaches, provision for faculty groups to meet on schoo! 
time. More emphasis appears in this direction. than on the matter of getting 
into classrooms and observing. The co-ordination job apparently is taking the 
form of bringing together the approach through in-service education and the 
program improvement needs as seen by staff and principal together, 
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DEVELOPMENTS AS A RESULT OF THE PRINCIPAL'S EFFORT TO SUPERVISE 
The following are some of the things which the principals indicated as 
rost satisfying to them out of the year’s effort: 

Growth in understanding on the pgrt of pupils and teachers of the importance 
of pupil-teacher planning. 

Sense of success in working with the group of language arts teachers on litera- 
ture and communication and the development of resource units. 

Evaluation of the program in terms of faculty stated objectives (This was above 
and beyond the re-synthesis of objectives as done frequently from the Evalu- 
ative Criteria Guide.) 

Faculty committees on curriculum and new courses. 

Work with students: canvass of student problems and concerns. 

Understanding the total school program. 

Joint conferences with teachers on teaching techniques. 

Social studies and English integration. 

Student participation in school government. 

Junior high school operetta. 

Use of lay-committees in planning the program. 

Survey of what people think about their schools. 

In-service program of teachers. 

The foregoing list indicates that principals are reporting quite a diversity 
of activities under the heading of supervision. The list implies also that prin- 
cipals are responsible for co-ordinating and for mobilizing resources and 
assisting persons to share competencies in dealing with school programs. 

HOW REALIZE THE PRINCIPAL'S SUPERVISORY RESPONSIBILITIES? 

Secondary schools have approximately five to eight years to go before a 
great upsurge of enrollment occurs from the elementary school. There is a 
breathing space yet. It is the author’s judgment that we are unprepared for 
the extension of enrollment, not only in terms of housing but also in terms of 
the lag-in the changes which are generally recognized as needed in the sec- 
ondary program. It might be observed for example that in case it is necessary 
to take care of adolescent-age youth by maintaining 100 per cent or even 85 
per cent holding power and to take care of them beyond the high school 
because of a lack of opportunity for them to find employment, the secondary 
school would be as vulnerable as it was in the thirties when it was necessary 
to set up the NYA and the CCC. The things that are necessary to bring a 
program into gear which will more effectively meet the needs of the second- 
ary-age youth are not solely the observation of teachers’ classroom procedures. 
These may be necessary to some extent, but the supervisory job which lies 
ahead is one calling for long vision and considerable courage and skill in 
iobilizing resources. We know that there is a difference in educational op- 
portunity in the same community. We knew that before Elmtown’s Youth 
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was written. Among the planning tasks which lie ahead is the developme:t 
need for “life adjustment programs.” The whole gamut of areas not no: 
adequately developed in recreation, health, consumer education, conservatio: , 
family living, international understanding still lies ahead to be brought mo: 
effectively into the school life. 

To help principals achieve the goals which they foresee on the supervisor 
front the following have been suggested as things which would help: 

1. The principal’s desire to supervise. 

2. Assistance with administration and routine. 

3. Training and know-how in ways of working with people. 

4. Recognition as a professional leader. College agreements freeing the princi 
pal and having the faculty responsible for their program rather than carryin: 
on programs designed primarily for college entrance go far in achieving thi- 
goal, 

. Provision for principals to get together on what can be done by principals. 

The arrangements for sessions of principals prior to the North Central Asso- 
ciation Meeting held in 1949 in Michigan and 1950 in Illinois are an example. 

. Working sessions of teachers and principals together in order that principals 

can learn better how to work with teachers. These can be in the form of 
workshops or in the form of working conferences such as those held in Mich- 
igan under the sponsorship of the Michigan Secondary Principals Association. 

7. Joint canvassing within a staff of the needs of the school, which may lead to 
studies of holding power, follow-up of drop-outs, school fees, social accept- 
ance of students such as those reported from the Illinois Secondary Study. 

. Careful analysis by principal and faculty of how to organize better to use con- 
sultants and city or county supervisors. 

9. Reorganization of the school schedule to permit students and teachers to be 
together longer and to permit teachers to plan together on school time. 

The principal then is a responsible supervisory head but he is part of his 
own faculty team. He has unique responsibilities which he cannot avoid. He 
has unique opportunities to help mobilize the resources of his staff, his com- 
munity, and his students. He has the continuing responsibility to help en- 
vision what the possibilities of secondary education in our time may be. 


The Advisory Council 


JAMES D. LOGSDON 


HE oldest conception of school administration in the local school was 
one which was authoritarian in character. Since the principal has been 

ch \:ged traditionally with the management of his school and held responsibl: 
by rules and regulations established by the board of education, any change 


James D. Logsdon is Principal of the Shorewood High School, Shorewood, 
Wisconsin. 
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the original concept of his job has been difficult. However, there is some evi- 
ince which indicates a gradual change in the concept of the principalship. 
‘e newer concept is one in which policy making and administration are 
shared by the principal and his faculty. Opportunities for participation in 
inning and carrying out innovations, or in revising procedures, or determin- 
x policy then become available to faculty members in co-operation with the 
‘incipal. Recent educational literature provides many examples of co-operative 
inning in school administration, 

One technique used to secure faculty participation in school management 
through the use of the advisory committee, In some cases this group may 
known as the Principal’s Cabinet, Faculty Council, or Administrative Coun- 

cil, The one to be described here is the Principal’s Advisory Committee, as 
organized and used in the Shorewood High School of Shorewood, Wisconsin. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE PRINCIPAL’s ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
The Principal’s Advisory Committee of Shorewood has operated continu- 
ously since its inception, now more than six years ago. At the time of its or- 
ganization, there was a desire on the part of all concerned for a unified ap- 
proach to some of the problems in connection with the organization of the 
school. The bulletin, Planning it Together, issued regularly to the patrons of 


the school by the administrator then in charge seems to offer a clue to the 
philosophy which gave rise to the representative faculty organization which 
became known as the Principal’s Advisory Committee. Its scope and function 
are described here. 
Representation 

In order that all phases of the school’s operation might receive adequate 
consideration, each department was asked to elect one member to serve in 
the group. Each representative chosen serves as a member for a term of three 
years. It is the belief that such a period provides enough time to permit broad 
acquaintance with the philosophy, objectives, and needs of the school, As 
ultimately arranged, approximately one third of the group is new each year. 
The librarian of the school, because of the strategic position which she occu- 
ples, is a permanent member, There has been no attempt by the principal to 
influence any department as to the member it elects. The group is thus kept 
representative of the entire faculty. If it becomes necessary for any:-member to 
be absent from a meeting, an alternate is selected by the department chairman 
ior that meeting. The principal and vice-principal are ex-officio members. 
Yotal membership in the committee is seventeen. The total faculty numbers 
‘fty-five. In a smaller school situation, it is conceivable that the entire faculty 
might serve as an advisory committee. 
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Time of Meeung 

Meetings are held once each month from three-thirty to five o'clock 1» 
the afternoon, An attempt is made to close the meeting according to schedule 
These meetings are arranged one year in advance and are included in th 
printed school calendar in order that members experience a minimum of difli 
culties in planning for attendance. On a few occasions, it has been necessary t: 
call emergency sessions for the purpose of considering some pressing problem 
or current development unforeseen at the time of the last meeting, Attendance 
at such sessions has been in most cases one hundred per cent. 

Method of Operation 

The faculty is fully informed concerning the scope and function of the 
committee. They are urged to offer items which they feel should be considered 
by the group. Accordingly, members offer the suggestion in written form to 
the principal, or to the department member concerned, who in turn presents it 
to the group. At the time of the meeting, it is possible to offer an agenda for 
consideration. 

The first part of the meeting, usually fifteen minutes, is used for light 
refreshments furnished by the school cafeteria, At the end of a long school 
day, this brief “coffee session” is thoroughly appreciated, 

The principal serves as chairman for the group. He usually opens the 
meeting by reading the written suggestions that have been delivered to him 
and by mentioning other problems which he feels could profitably be discussed. 
Other members of the committee are then invited to present matters which 
are of concern to them. The group then decides upon the order in which these 
matters should be considered. After thorough discussion, the committee then 
usually comes to a decision as to the disposition of the question. In most 
cases, decisions are unanimous. Majority vote is used if there is variance of 
opinion as to necessary action. 

Minutes are kept of the business transacted, and copies furnished to all 
members of the faculty. The superintendent of schools also receives a copy. 


In some cases, written reactions to the proposals made by the advisory 
committee are presented by other faculty members. These reactions are often 
in praise of the line of action recommended, and sometimes present other view- 
points, At any rate, these are filed for subsequent attention, The accompany- 
ing table will furnish clues to some of the problerns.which have been consid- 
ered by the group over a period of approximatély six years. 

In addition to the matters indicated in the table, the advisory group has 
sponsored a survey in attempting to determine how well pupil needs were be- 
ing met, developed a handbook on pupil adjustment and uniform practices. 
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aad devised a new class record book. A survey of the aspects of school adminis- 
tration in which the advisory committee has participated is indicative of the 
co-operative effort of the group to improve the educational opportunities of 
the youth concerned. 


ABLE SHOWING ASPECTS OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION INFLUENCED 
ly ACTION OF THE PRINCIPAL’S ADVISORY COMMITTEE IN A SIX-YEAR 


PERIOD 
Problem Area Frequency 
Student Activities ll 
The School Schedule 
Curriculum Revision 
Pupil Adjustment 
School Assemblies 
Public Relations 
Pupil Behavior 
Fraternities and Sororities 
Use of School Equipment 
Graduation Procedures 
Remedial Techniques 
The School Plant 
Business Management 
The School Calendar 
Parent Participation in School Affairs 
Sportsmanship 
Teacher Load and Responsibilities 
Records and Reports 
The School Budget 
Inter-cultural Relations 
Failure of Faculty Members to Meet 
Responsibilities on Time 
Athletic Program 
School Solicitations 
Intra-department Relations 
Teacher Personnel 
School. Excursions 
National Honor Society 
Home-room Management 
Faculty Meetings 
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OBSERVED RESULTS OF ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

It is difficult to evaluate objectively the contributions of the Advisory 
Committee. There is an absence of recorded evidence that techniques exist 
lor measuring scientifically the results of the operations of such a group. From 
the standpoint of the administrator, there are attitudes and conditions which 
exist and which unquestionably are by-products of co-operative administration. 
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Principal’s Evaluation 


The experience of the Principal’s Advisory Committee of Shorewood has 
(1) resulted in an increased awareness of the complex nature of administrz 
tive duties; (2) given a broadened conception of the teacher’s responsibilit: 
for the total welfare of the school; (3) strengthened a feeling of mutual respec: 
for all members of the faculty; (4) demonstrated the benefit of strong facult 
support for innovations and revision and change in policy and procedure; (5) 
shown the value of the group in creative enterprises; (6) provided a better 
understanding for administrative problems; (7) furnished a technique for 
promoting a united front for all-school problems; and, (8) given support to 
the principal in effecting reform and provided assistance in relieving him 
from much administrative detail. 


Teacher Evaluation 


In order to present the viewpoint of the teacher, the following is quoted 
verbatim: 


In twenty years of teaching, by necessity, one belongs to a good many com- 
mittees. It is a sad slant on committee procedures when it is not until the twen- 
tieth year that the duty can be simultaneously a pleasure. 


We like to go to the Principal’s Advisory! Primarily, it makes us feel good 
to be on the “inside”’—to watch the big wheels work—even more, to have the 
mechanism ask our advice. Any breach between administration and classroom 
is bridged by such semi-confidential exchange. 


It is likewise profitable to hear that other departments besides that of lan- 
guages have their problems and, when the over-all picture is revealed, the view 
is less biased, more comprehensive, and truer. When one presents the problems 
of his department in such a meeting, the matter becomes less personal and preju- 
diced than that of a private conference and the presentation is likely to be and 
appear more valid. 


The variety in personalities, methods, and, expressions which are involved 
in such a committee as this tends to offer many facets of attack to the principal 
and, in turn, his responses and philosophies can unify action and make proce- 
dures somewhat more uniform among his departments. 


The success of our committee stems partially from the “over the coffee” 
atmosphere, from the knowledge that the meeting will close at five, from the good 
humored give and take along with seriousness of purpose. Each one’s ideas are 
treated with respect, but there are no qualms about refuting the ideas. Everyone 
would be fairly heard but no one would be allawed to monopolize the discussion 
while the principal holds the position of chairman. 


If the existence of such a committee as ours is valuable to the administra- 
tor (and we are pleased when he assures us of our help), it is likewise profitabl: 
to the members of the committee as representatives of the faculty as a whole. 
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SUMMARY STATEMENT 


The Advisory Committee is one example which makes it possible to have 
the entire faculty of the school share in its administration. The newer philoso- 
hy of education can be achieved only when there is such sharing of respon- 
sibilities. 
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The Curriculum Co-ordinator 
REUBEN R. PALM 


ITH the increased scope and specialization of public education in recent 
years has come the need for services of specially designated persons 
to co-ordinate the activities of individuals and groups engaged in secondary- 
school curriculum development. Where school units are small, the services of 
a curriculum co-ordinator are needed in setting up situations and the ma- 
chinery for representatives of various schools to get together to share experi- 
ences, to engage in co-operative study, and to produce curriculum guides, units, 
or courses of study. When school units are large, the services of a curriculum 
co-ordinator are needed to make it possible for representatives of departments 
or groups of teachers within individual school units to work together on 
problems of curriculum improvement. 

It is the purpose of this treatise to describe the role and functions of the 
secondary curriculum co-ordinator and to point out certain opportunities 
unique with respect to the position which other educational workers do not 
have. 

THE TASK OF CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

The task of curriculum development according’ to one authority consists 
of five broad types of activities.’ we 

1 Edward A. Krug, Curriculum Planning, p. 5. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1950. 

Reuben R. Palm is Director of the Division of Secondary Education in the Los 
Angeles County Schools, Los Angeles, California. 
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First, is the job of getting faculty groups or groups of educational work- 
rs to define or identify the major reasons for which a curriculum is estab- 
shed and maintained. Curriculum development conducted without reference 
, a thought-out statement of purposes or objectives is likely to lead efforts of 
orkers astray. One of the major tasks of the secondary curriculum co-ordi- 
ator, therefore, is to set up an organization and situation whereby groups of" 
teachers and other educational workers can meet together to formulate the 
goals and objectives of the educational program of their school. 

Second, is the task of examining the school’s educational program from 
the standpoint of what it has, as well as what it lacks, in the way of provisions 
to enable students to secure the educational or learning experiences essential 
to fulfillment of the goals and purposes of the school. 

Third, is the preparation of curriculum guides which will be helpful to 
teachers in working with groups of students in order to achieve the formu- 
lated set of goals and purposes for which the school is maintained, 

Fourth, is the responsibility of preparing the specific suggestions regard- 
ing activities and materials that need to be used by teachers in classroom situ- 
ations with boys and girls, namely, resource units and teaching units. 

Last, is the problem of assisting teachers to become familiar with best 
ways of knowing the children they teach, appropriate teaching methods and 
procedures to use, and the classroom organization and teacher-pupil relation- 
ships which need to be maintained in order that they be in keeping with what 
is known about the needs of adolescent youth and best knowledge of the 
psychology of learning. 

Though listed in sequence, the afore-mentioned activities do not necessarily 
occur in that order. They are concurrent rather than sequential. 


a —_- ae ae 


AGENCIES INVOLVED IN CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

In most states curriculum development involves participation on the part 
of representatives of several agencies. It is a function, therefore, of the local 
curriculum co-ordinator working in a particular school or school system, to 
co-ordinate curriculum development activities so the representatives of these 
agencies can make the maximum contribution to curriculum growth and 
progress at the local as well as the state level. 

Most states have a certain amount of guidance and direction with regard 
'o curriculum which emanates from the state department of education. In the 


past this direction often consisted of the publication and distribution through- 
out the state of printed courses of study. At present the trend of state de- 
partment of education participation in curriculum development is not so much 
‘o issue printed courses of study, as it is to provide leadership and resource 
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service to local school systems by such procedures as the development «/ 
statements of state-wide educational objectives, the development and distrib: 

tion of curriculum framework outlines and study-discussion guides, coi: 
ducting regional curriculum conferences and workshops for curriculum cu 
ordinators and supervisors and teachers, and providing consultants to work 
“with local groups of teachers interested in receiving guidance in the conduc: 
of local curriculum study and development programs. The provision of such 
resource service from the state department of education can be valuable fron: 
the standpoint of motivating interest in curriculum development at the loca! 
level, and helping to direct local efforts at curriculum improvement so they 

will be in keeping with state-wide educational needs and objectives.’ It is a 
function of the local curriculum co-ordinator to see and to arrange so that 
these state services are used most effectively in local programs of curriculum 
















development. 

Another source of participation in public-school curriculum development 
in most states is that of representatives of departments or schools of education 
in universities and colleges engaged in teacher education. Often these are of a 
more specialized type than those provided by the state department of education 
such as specialists in child study and growth and development, experts in 
special fields of curriculum development such as community-school relations 
and human relationships, or special teaching fields like English or the social 
studies. It is the responsibility of the local curriculum co-ordinator, be he of the 
county-wide, district-wide, or local school unit type, to know the nature of 
these resource services and to see that they are utilized to advantage in local 














curriculum development programs, 

Another agency of participztion in curriculum development in some 
states is that of the office of county superintendent of schools. In California 
most large, as well as many small, counties have a_ person or persons on their 
stafls who acts as a curricu!um co-ordinator, * In nearly all cases this person’s 
work includes helping local schools in maintaining programs of in-service 
training; acting as a consultant in development of curriculum guides and 
course of study; serving as liaison person between local districts and univer- 
sities, colleges, and the state department of education in the utilization of their 
special resources in local programs of curriculum development; establishing 
and directing county-wide curriculum study and discussion meetings, organiz- 
ing workshops, editing county-wide curriculum bulletins and guides; assisting 















2 Harold Spears, The High School for Today, p. 75. New York: American Book Company, 1950. 

3 Curriculum Services of Offices of California County Superintendents of Schools. Survey prepared 
for Conference of the Association of California County School Superintendents held at Asilomar, Pacific 
Crove, March 31-April 3, 1948. San Francisco State College, San Francisco 2, California. Mimeographed 
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cal districts with evaluation of their local curriculum; and participating in 
.!ate-wide curriculum projects and activities sponsored by the state depart- 
‘nent of education.’ 

At the district or local school level the modern concept of supervision is 

that it is a function of the curriculum co-ordinator to work with local groups 
4 teachers and administrators in such a manner that all teachers and profes- 
sional staff members are given opportunity to participate in curriculum devel- 
opment, and so that staff members with special interests and abilities can make 
‘heir maximum contributions to the improvement and growth of the educa- 
tional program for boys and girls. This requires providing generous opportu- 
nity for all teachers and professional staff members so they can have a direct 
part in the study, discussion, and decisions with regard to the development or 
formulation of major objectives and nature of the curriculum program. It is 
an accepted axiom that the curriculum in a particular situation will not only 
be understood and carried into effect in proportion to the extent that teach- 
ers have a direct part in its development. This does not imply that the cur- 
riculum co-ordinator must enlist full participation of all teachers all of the time 
in all curriculum development, but it does mean that the curriculum co-ordina- 
tor needs to arrange situations so that all teachers can take part in those cur- 
riculum development activities which are closest to their own classroom 
work.’ Examples of such participation are the development of instructional 
guides in their own teaching fields, resource units, teaching units, evaluative 
devices, and other materials that teachers use in their daily work with groups 
of students. For the curriculum co-ordinator to provide such opportunities 
for teachers in proper amounts, and at such times as will enable the desirable 
amount of participation, calls for considerable administrative ability as well 
as understanding of the nature and purpose of a curriculum to meet the needs 
of adolescent boys and girls. 

Evidence is given in one recent major research study* that, when a pro- 
gram of supervision is administered well, the most effective procedures men- 
tioned by teachers are those as shown in the table on the following page. 

With regard to the smaller schools included in the study (those under 
500 enrollment), the supervisory procedures reported by teachers as most ef- 
fective were similar to those used in large schools. The one procedure with re- 

































4M. E. Mushlitz, Hollis P. Allen, Reuben R. Palm, Clarence Fielstra, and Frank Lindsay, Report 
/ Committee on Survey of County Secondary Curriculum Co-ordination in California. Sacramento, Cali- 
rnia: Department of Education, 1946. Mimeographed. 


5 Edward’ A. Krug, op. cit. p. 15 
6 Allen C. Harmon, Supervision in Selected Secondary Schools, p. 102. Philadelph 
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PER CENT OF TIMES MENTIONED 





esa tn scHoots oF 500-1000 PuPiLs 
Studying pupils 18.2 
Committees for study of special problems 15.2 
Teacher conferences by subject matter groups 12.1 
Conferences with individual teachers 12.1 
Pupil testing programs 9.1 
Developing pupil-learning activities 6.1 
Teacher grade level conferences 6.1 
Planning supervisory programs 6.1 
Other procedures 15.0 





gard to which there was notable difference was teachers’ meetings. With re- 
spect to this procedure, teachers in small schools reported teachers’ meetings 
as being more effective than did teachers in large schools. This is readily under- 
stood in that small faculty groups are not much larger for example than some 
subject matter groups, teacher committees for study of special problems, or 
grade level meetings of teachers in large schools. 


The study which has just been reported also secured from teachers sug- 
gestions concerning areas of supervision which might be improved. With re- 
gard to this part of the study the author states: 


The report discloses that in schools with enrollments under 500 pu- 
pils, the suggestions for improvement offered most frequently was a de- 
sire for more conferences between supervisory leaders and individual 
teachers, Other proposals, ranking high in frequency, were: classroom visi- 
tation by local, county, and state supervisory leaders, curriculum develop- 
ment, techniques in inducting new teachers, teachers’ meetings, teachers’ 
committees for the study of special problems, and time for conducting su- 
pervisory programs, 

In a majority of instances the procedures mentioned most frequently 
by teachers in smaller systems also received high ranks in schools enrolling 
between 500 and 1000 pupils. For example, in the larger districts, confer- 
ences with individual teachers again appeared as the leading suggestion, 
followed in order of frequency by classroom visitation, curriculum de- 
velopment, techniques in inducting new teachers, teachers’ meetings, 
testing and follow-up activities, teachers’ committees for the study of 
special problems, and teacher-inter-visitation, 


Bringing about the improvements desired by teachers is not to be achieved 
without difficulty. In the California study mentioned earlier in this treatise, 
the following obstacles to the desired realization of the objectives of secondary 
curriculum co-ordination were mentioned by those engaged in such work. 





7 Ibid., p. 115. 
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OBSTACLES PER CENT OF MENTION AS 
Major MINor 

Lack of understanding of objectives of 

supervision ' 30 26 
Administrative indifference 22 17 
Teacher indifference 22 35 
Lack of sufficient time 13 0 
Lack of help 9 35 
Lack of funds 9 17 
Legal restrictions 9 9 
Using outside resources 4 0 





CONCLUSION 


It can be seen from what has been stated that the job of the secondary 
curriculum co-ordinator is one which is dynamic and challenging. The func- 
tions of the position are sufficently new in educational practice that they need 
not run counter to concepts established too long by tradition nor out-dated 
legal enactment, Nevertheless, because the curriculum co-ordinator has so little 
in the way of previous examples of performance of the duties of his position, 
constant study and attention will be needed in order to ascertain in what ways 
the position can be most effective and render the best service in behalf of cur- 
ticulum improvement and development. Studies, like those of Harmon in 
Pennsylvania and Allen and others in California, are helpful in suggesting the 
crucial points at which the functions of the position need further study, an- 
alysis, and strengthening. Cognizant of this need, secondary curriculum co- 
ordinators in California have held several state-wide meetings over a period of 
about ten years for the purpose of working out together a clearer concept of 
the role and the functions of the curriculum co-ordinator, than it is possible 
for individuals to do alone and without the opportunity to share one another’s 
experiences, thinking, and observations, As a member of these conferences, 
two years ago the secondary curriculum co-ordinators felt themselves suffici- 
ently distinct as a professional group to form their own state association. How- 
ever, they were realistic enough to realize that a close working relationship 
must be maintained with other major educational association groups which, 
though different in purpose and function, are also vitally concerned with 
curriculum improvement. Therefore, state-wide meetings of the new associa- 
‘ion are not held separately, but in conjunction with meetings of other state- 
wide groups concerned with the school curriculum. It is in this spirit and 
manner that it seems greatest progress would be made in the future in secon- 
dary curriculum development. 
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The Department Head 
FLOYD RINKER 


HE concern of the department head is the pupils in his school. He shou | 

know many of them and be regarded as a friend by every boy and gi:'. 
Each year he ought to give himself a varied teaching assignment and consid: 
it the most important part of his day. In preparation for class work and 
teaching, he can gain release from extreme busyness. Moreover, he can expe: | 
his own teaching to provide an insight into the problems of pupils and teac! 
ers and to prevent him from adopting a less dubious sense of values. 


Always a teacher first and an administrator afterward, the departmen: 
head can have direct contacts with pupils through teaching, visits to classes, 
work with pupil committees, and sharing in extracurricular responsibilities. 
He helps the school and community by placing first the interests and needs 
of individual pupils, He has time to listen to those who parade through his 
office with every type of problem and joy—youngsters with petty annoyances 
or deep misunderstandings, and others with great plans. 


As a listener, the department head is performing an essential function. 
He may counsel, too, but his counseling may be of a less definite nature than 


the guidance offered by specialists. Good listening is often the only assistance 
given directly by the department head when pupils bring their problems to 
him, for he refers many questions to the guidance department or to the prin- 
cipal. Though he limits his usefulness to understanding and good cheer, his 
service is invaluable, Particularly in the opening weeks of a school year and 
at its close, he wisely takes time to encourage boys and girls and to praise 
them for their accomplishments and promise. 


The department head must develop and keep strong an interest in the 
success and security of his teachers. Making polite inquiries as to their welfare 
is better than nothing, even though he thereby risks being thought insincere. 
What really should be the goal is a friendship founded on mutual respect and 
the sharing of common tasks. The attainment of this aim can be furthered in 
many ways. Frequent exchange of ideas with teachers produces a healthful at 
mosphere. Informal gatherings, with an occasional party or excursion that in- 
cludes the teachers’ families, are as valuable as any department meeting. Sinc 
a friendly spirit is a pre-requisite to happiness, the degree of happiness helps 
to determine a teacher’s individual success and department usefulness, 


Floyd Rinker is Head of the Department of English, Newton High School aii! 
Newton Junior College, Newtonville, Massachusetts. 
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The department meeting need never lack interest. Visitors may be wel- 
come speakers when they are qualified by research and experience and when 
they understand clearly what is expected of them. To a group of teachers, the 
only speaker one may safely introduce without a rehearsal is the teacher who 
has demonstrated that he is himself a creative artist in his own classroom. His 
tlk is likely to convey both comfort and wisdom and to make good teachers 
letter ones. All mankind needs to hear the cheerful word; and teachers, as 
niuch as any group, are stimulated by the inspirational speaker. The depart- 
ment head should recognize, also, the values to be derived from meetings with 
consultants and with specialists in education. They, too, make contributions 
in a well-planned series of department meetings. The best procedure is to have 
teachers, working under a single philosophy or an agreeable combination of 
philosophies, discuss failures and successes in their own school, To hear what 
a fellow-teacher has to say about a problem that confronts them all or to pool 
knowledge of pupils and of methods may be more useful than a speech by a 
school administrator or a series of announcements and pronouncements by 
the department head. 


PUBLICATIONS 
A newssheet is the best way to prepare for such meetings and to provide 
information for members of a large department. For reading at the teacher’s 
convenience and for a checklist, this publiciation may become the most useful 
agent in the organization and the smooth functioning of a group. For ten 
years, the Newton High School Department of English has published English 
Notes. Included in the Notes are notices, study aids, suggested reading, digests 
of articles in professional and literary magazines, quotations from letters re- 
ceived, reprints from metropolitan newspapers, and copies of pupils’ themes. 
To lighten the day, teachers incorporate their own blithesome observations on 
education and educationists; or they engage in a battle of words among them- 
selves on some current theory. Thus, English Notes, written by teachers of 
English, keeps them aware of assignments and department news. It provides 
tor a friendly interchange of points of view. Furthermore, the continued in- 
terest of the principal and of the superintendent of schools in this publication 
's evidence that any department might find a newssheet its best report to 
these men. 
To obviate the necessity for a teacher to have in his head, or on a batch 
of old envelopes, information about school customs and regulations is reason 
‘or another publication. Any department head who provides each teacher with 
opies of a Hornbook has gained two ends. His teachers have available in one 
oncise pamphlet a guide to what every young teacher has to know and what 
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every experienced teacher is certain to forget. Failure to jettison from on:’s 
mind some of the innumerable details leaves little space for the creative jj::- 
pact of teaching; in a large school failure to have a handy reference for school 
and department dicta is disastrous. To the substitute teacher, the Hornbow/ 
serves as a friendly guide; to the apprentice teacher, venturing for the first tine 
beyond the college classroom, it is a textbook of a new kind. The Hornboo} 
provides not theories but a practical introduction to audio-visual aids, books, 
extracurricular activities, electives and special classes, courses of study and 
supplementary aids, supplies, special services, marking system and _ policies, 
correlation with other departments, school and community libraries, manv- 
script uniformity, professional organizations, publications of the departmenr, 
pupils’ records, class trips, tests and testing, and final examinations, 


PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


To encourage teachers to join professional organizations, as a step in 
their own development, is not enough. Few will write for publication of their 
own experiments in the classroom or offer to appear on the rostrum. The de- 
partment head needs to efface himself whenever possible and to bring his 
teachers’ successes to the notice of the school, the community, and the larger 


professional audience. To help them further, the department head should pro- 
vide, from the budget allotted to him, books and magazines not often avail- 
able in the public library and usually too costly for the teacher to buy from 
his own salary. Accessibility and freedom from charges or fines characterize 
the department library. “Please Take and Try to Return Promptly” is the best 
rule. The teachers’ appreciation of this generous attitude will offset the loss 
of any items. From the cornucopia of the department should come books and 
magazines for the teacher’s classroom use and home enjoyment, While in- 
direct in approach, this plan not only enriches the life of the teacher but also 
benefits his pupils and the schodl. 


SUNDRY DUTIES 

The department head is a teacher and an administrator, In the latter as- 
signment he is no watchdog of his teachers, He never wants to remind others 
of their shortcomings or of their violation of rules; when to do so seems the 
only course, he is likely to consider the failure his own. He tries to be a friend 
to all his teachers and to show his faith in them. By counsel and example, he 
helps them to avoid conflicts with pupils, parents, other department personnel, 
or the administration. Should such arise, however, the department head stands 
ready to assist his teachers in every way. In case it seems wise for a teacher to 
leave his staff and begin anew in another school, the department head still has 
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the responsibility of trying to further that teacher’s success. Only in this way 
can the department head fully serve education and not find himself reduced 
to :dministrative clerkdom. 


Many of his tasks are those of a clerk. Probably every person worth his 
hire, even the superintendent in a large school system, has asked himself what 
his job really is, The doers are often clerks, but the clerks are not likely to be 
seers. Though the department head finds himself most fully in the classes he 
teaches and in the conferences he has with pupils, their teachers, and their 
parents, he has other duties. He is a keeper of reports and a conservator of 
supplies, He is obligated to know his budgetary limitations and then to requi- 
sition books, maps, pictures, paper, records, films, machines, and a great mis- 
cellany of items for specific needs. If he plans a surplus for movie rentals, class 
trips, and guest artists, he will have to use his dollar sparingly. It is possible 
for a person devoted to teaching to find his energies directed otherwise. 


Scanning the catalogs from publishing and school supply houses, reading 
new textbooks that may supplement those now in use, and looking for new 
concepts and useful ideas in the periodicals are part of his homework. Tele- 
phone conversations, correspondence, visits, and meetings related to education 
take up still more of his time. To talk with pupils, teachers, parents, salesmen, 


and to drop everything else for the distinguished guest of the school may 
leave little time for teaching and supervision. Consequently, the time for 
dreaming and planning great things comes only during vacations or during 
another speaker’s part in a program. 


If the school is near a university or a teacher training college, the depart- 
ment head and his staff have a direct responsibility to that school and to edu- 
cation, Only to give access to a public school and not to supervise the work 
of the pre-teacher is to fail an important task. For practice teachers to gain 
the required number of teaching hours is not enough. As much as the medical 
student who observes and practices under supervision, the pre-teaching stu- 
dent needs a period of internship, From such, he derives actual experience that 
should make him aware of his shortcomings and better fit him for his pro- 
fession, Moreover, the school has given worth-while aid to education through 
th: encouragement and training of the young people who will soon be in 
classrooms of their own. Such a plan has the added value of keeping the de- 
partment head in close touch with the colleges: sometimes he gains a stimulus 
from new approaches to their work; at other times, he acts as a check on edu- 
cational theory. There may come, too, the discovery of individuals whom the 
secondary school in time is happy to welcome to its permanent staff. 
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CO-OPERATION 


Co-operation with a neighboring college and with other schools and inst; 
tutions in the community tests well the department head’s worth as a cemente: 
of agencies. If he fails in this, his success as a co-ordinator of his own stat! 
may be limited, and pleas for increased correlation among departments ani 
for the breaking down of subject barriers may go unanswered. A departmeni 
head devoted to guarding his subject rights is already something of a fossil. 


The principal depends upon his department heads as his cabinet mem 
bers, For the school, he ‘is legally responsible to the school committee, or board 
and the community. His is the duty to facilitate the operation’ of the whol 
school. To work with all departments and to serve part-time as a member o 
each are his great opportunity and heavy burden, Toward him gravitate al! 
the school’s business, even when each department appears to be a separat: 
pyramidal structure. 


Unfortunate is the department head who has no voice in the selection o! 
new teachers. More than any other person, he should know the particular 
needs of his department, should recognize the candidate best fitted to comple- 
ment the present staff, and should foresee the changes which five and ten years 
are likely to bring. Here, as well, he can demonstrate that he strives not solely 
for the welfare of his department, but that he works with the principal for the 
good of the entire school. In the selection of a new teacher, his usefulness to 
the department is one consideration. Preparation for and readiness, to partici- 
pate in some: extracurricular work—clubs, publications, music, dramatics, ath- 
letics, student participation in school government, and social activities—are 
other qualifications expected in a candidate. Unless he is able to work both 
within and beyond his particular subject field, a teacher’s usefulness even in 
his own department is curtailed. Schools and their administrators today expect 
that all department heads and teachers take part in extracurricular activities, 
special programs and events, and community services, 


Like the principal and the superintendent, the department head: needs to 
recognize that his specific job is not to hold the line, but to make change and 
progress possible. He is not a wall; he is a funnel or a sieve, and through 
him are effected policies agreed upon by his teachers, They and he consider 
every course of study and reading list to be tentative, subject to change, New 
courses and new methods are constantly studied and tried out. He opposes 
change for sake of change. He tries to stop the new if its only recommendation 
is its novelty, and to hold back on experimentation that may be costly of time 
or a waste of a youth’s school years. Further, he has to keep the community 
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iniormed. He must bring before the parents and the school committee what 
is being done and what is planned, and try to win their support and assistance. 

In addition, the department head has other duties. He must wage war 
acainst laissez faire and keep his department dynamic. It must never be static 
o: appear to be dead. Attempts to reach new goals and worthier accomplish- 
nents must be made, If these attempts fail, the department head needs to 
tcuch his staff to rise on those very failures. He should see the over-all picture 
and be the first to recognize defeats that sometimes prove to be the greatest 
victories, He ought to report to his staff information and experiences from 
other departments and from other schools which he has visited or read about. 
Finally, when the last appointment of the school year is over, when there is 
not a person left to seek his help or, because he is nice, to use him as a scratch- 
ing post, the department head picks up the strings that come in from every- 
where. He weaves, unravels, and weaves—like Penelope, waiting for Ulysses. 








Part III. spectat prosLEeMs 








Planning Supervisory Programs 


ROBERT C. HAMMOCK 


SUPERVISORY program, if it is to be effective, cannot be planned by 

one person sitting alone at his desk. Nor can it be effective if it is not 
planned at all. The program which is coherent and integrated only in the 
mind of the man who planned it and the program which is characterized by 
laissez faire are equal deterrents to the real improvement of instruction, 


POINT OF VIEW 

For a long time, research in psychology has been supplying scientific data 

to support the philosophy of democracy and interaction. The importance of 
the individual . . . the necessity to consider the learner as a whole . . . the 
paramount need to unify the learning products of the over-compartmentalized 
secondary-school curriculum...the virtues of problem solving in the process 
of learning ... these are only a few of the elements in which psychology and 
philosophy express the same idea. Most of us are agreed upon these two basic 
points: 

1, If instruction is to be improved, only those who actually do the in- 
structing can improve it. 

2. Each instructor has to fit his knowledge of instructional skills into 
the pattern of his own strengths and weaknesses, and teach in the best ways 
that he can teach. 

If we believe these two things we cannot escape their implications: 

3. Supervisory personne] cannot ever be successful in ordering, persuad- 
ing, or cajoling instructors to adopt any product of thinking done by super- 
visory personnel alone. 

4. Supervisory personnel can be successfyl if their efforts are directed 


Robert C. Hammock is Associate Professor of Secondary Education and Director 
of Supervised Teaching in the College of Education, University of Alabama, Univer- 
sity, Alabama. 
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at enhancing the security of instructors by giving them all kinds of help for 
which the instructors recognize a need. 

Our point of view, then, is that a supervisory program intends to serve 
teachers in any way that actually improves instruction. The supervisory pro- 
grain will concern itself first with the instructors as persons and afterwards 
with techniques of teaching. 

PURPOSES OF THE PROGRAM 

Only the instructor can actually improve his instruction; therefore, we 
will plan our program to center upon him rather than upon the techniques 
we think he should use. Our purposes are two: 

1. To help teachers recognize and comprehend problems relating to 
instruction, 

2. To provide situations conducive to teachers’ solving these problems. 

BACKGROUNDS FOR PLANNING 

It is impossible to set down detailed steps in planning a supervisory pro- 
gram so that the steps can be used per se by all schools or school systems. 
There are cities of every size; there are areas in which the school system com- 
prehends the entire county. There are schools in which the supervisory per- 
sonnel are many; there are schools in which the supervisory personnel is one 
man—the principal. Let us, therefore, look into the general basic implications 
of our point of view in order that we may translate generalizations into our 
own necessary specifics. 

Kimball Wiles has pointed out that supervision must be centered upon 
the teacher rather than upon techniques of teaching. Elaborating upon this 
need, Wiles wrote: 

To improve instruction, supervision must provide: leadership that devel- 

ops a unified school program and enriches the environment for all teachers; 

the type of emotional atmosphere in which all are accepted and feel that they 

belong; opportunities to think and work together effectively as a faculty 

group; personnel procedures that give the teacher confidence in the school 
system; and program change based on honest evaluation. Such supervisory 
activities produce the type of school in which teachers grow in their capacity 

to evolve more worth-while learning ‘experiences for childlren.* 

P. M. Bail reported on the basis of 460 interviews of teachers, principals, 
and superintendents that “teachers desire most frequently supervision which 
provides constructive criticism, new techniques and methods, demonstration 
teaching, suggested materials and equipment.” * 

Teachers evidently desire the kind of supervision which places upon them 





1 Kimball Wiles, Supervision for Better Schools, p. 34. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950. 
2P. M. Bail, “Do Teachers Receive the Kind of Supervision They Desire?” Journal of Educational 


Rescarch, XL: 716. May, 1947. 
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the responsibility for doing their jobs. Along with this must come support 
and help which make it possible for them to do ever better work. 

Some most telling evidence is presented by Ruth Cunningham and others 
in a partial, preliminary report of a yet unpublished study of “ways of work- 
ing.” Eight hundred fifty teachers in six school systems answered the qics- 
tion: “What changes in your school within the past three years have len 
most helpful to you for doing a better job of teaching?” The results of ihe 
study indicate these points as important: 

The total situation, the ways of working of a school, determines the per- 
ception of teachers concerning helpful changes . . . all the evidence available 
tends to indicate that teachers respond to feelings of “belonging,” of impor- 
tance, of making a contribution to their chosen field of professional en- 
deavor. Teachers seem to react to these aspects with greater force than they 
do to those more commonly considered as paramount, such as salary. Such 
« statement in no way negates the importance of salaries, but indicates that 
teacher welfare, professional competence, and personal adjustment are bigger, 
by far, than the salary check.* : 

Our planning of the supervisory program, then, must be done with the 
sole purpose of making it easy for the teacher to recognize how important 
he really is. This realization must come about in ways which cause him to 
take pride in continuing to do good work. 

STEPS IN PLANNING THE PROGRAM 

The first step is clear: win the confidence of teachers. Actually-this-is not 
a<ageep.” It is true that little can be called finished and done until confidence 
has been won; but it is also true that confidence builds upon itself and grows 
as work goes on. So, every step in the planning and in the carrying-out of the 
plans must be so sincere and so understanding that confidence is the accumu- 
lating result. Many studies show that the place to begin is in establishing con- 
fidence of the teacher in himself, in his co- -workers, and i in | the pioy of the 
total situation in which he works.’ / G//u f 1/404 4 / 

Acsecond step is another which likely will develop as ant mn along 
rather than one which is taken sasee-separate)\ fardered-move provide- for the 
teachers in a school to think through and put’into writing an agreed philoso- 
phy’ of the school. Perhaps the word “agreed” is wrongly used. Not all will 


3 Ruth Cunningh Stanley Applegate, and Pauline waitiant, “sees Changes Helped,’ Education 
Leadership, Vil: 452. April, 1950. 

* Three of these are (1) Vernon L. Replogle, ‘‘What Help Do Teachers Want?” Educational Leader- 
ship, XL: 445-449. April, 1950; (2) Ruth Cunnigham and’ others, ‘‘These Changes Helped,”’ Educational 
Leadership, X1: 449-452. April, 1950: (3) I. David Satlow, *‘Applying Mental Hygiene to the Functioning 
of a High School Department,"’ Journal of Educational Sociology, XXIII: 302-312. January, 1950. 

5 “Philosophy” is subject to misinterpretation and has been difficult in many cases for groups of 
teachers to understand. Perhaps another term would be better, such as ‘‘concepts underlying this school’s 
purposes,” or ‘‘beliefs concerning the nature and purposes of this school.’’ These particular substitutes are 
offered only half-heartedly, but a new term probably is needed. 
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be 111 agreement with every tenet of the philosophy; but a workable degree of 
consensus can be achieved if discussions are stimulated, if they are sincere, if 
they are based on knowledge rather than on opinion, and if they continue over 
a long enough period. 

The reason for developing a philosonhy together is obvious: we can plan 
a program to improve instruction only after we are clear concerning what we 
want the instruction to accomplish. Further, we can work co-operatively on 
the planning only after we know what each other believes and we have reached 
a degree of consensus. 

The next step may be taken while step number two is in process: find 
ways to think and work together, These “ways” have two facets: opportuni- 
ties to work together and methods of working together. 

Two principles assert themselves in a consideration of providing opportu- 
nities to work together: (1) time must be scheduled for meetings, not added 
to the day at the last moment; (2) the scheduling should be done by the group 
concerned, with supervisory personnel always a part of the group. Some meet- 
ings will be small—a supervisor and a teacher; others will be large—several 
me and an entire faculty. Fhe two principles will hold\in 

oe y, . ) , 


any case a fut 


with prev as s they are and where they are. It is the same in working with 
teachers. To be consistent with all that has been said so far, our goal in method 
is the group process. Now, the group process cannot be put on as one puts on 
a new suit added to his wardrobe because a still affectionately regarded one is 
growing old. For, to continue the analogy, one must completely discard the 
old to assume the new. The group praeen iy be learned, \nearly always 
slowly and with difficulty." Ce -/ 

The group process must be ale Ae Lal it is more than a proc- 
ss; it is a whole new concept. It is a “mode of re-defining democracy.” If it 
is this, then 

the school supervisor is in a dilemma. He is working with parents, teachers, 

and pupils whose inmost characters are subconsciously hostile to this assump- 

tion, and his school is inside a community that sees no immediate need for 

re-defining democracy, though chronically apprehensive about Federal ag- 

grandizement and continually incensed about the ineptitude of government— 

at the same time leaning on it more and more. Not to be aware of this 

socumption and its Wy ITA when ene embraces the group process is to 

be naive.” 


J. Cecil Parker (7 illian . Golden, Jr., have defined the term 


April, 1950. 





® George H. Henry, ‘‘The Group Process as Idea,” Educational Leadership, VII: 455. 
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“group process” as “. . . procedures utilized by a group of individuals think- 
ing, discussing, planning, deciding, acting, and evaluating together for the 
purpose of attacking and solving a common problem.” */Its characteristics as 
named by Parker and Golden are (1) group atmosphere is democratic; (2) 
everyone participates voluntarily; (3) all action is co-operative; (4) there is 
interaction among members; (5) the group formulates goals; (6) every group 
member is a “change agent;” (7) group morale and discipline are “we-cen- 


tered;” (8) leadership is a function of the group.” _ i 5 J 


The basic principles of group planning are set down by the same authors: 


1. Everyone is in on it. 
2. Planning should grow out of the expressed needs and interests of the mem- 
bers who compose the group. 
3. Planning gives scope to individual interests and an opportunity to “belong.” 
4. Planning must have an adequate factual basis. 
5. The most effective plans come out of a process which combines continuous 
planning and evaluation. 
6. The planning itself and the things planned are flexible and “open-ended.” 
7. Group planning results in “collective self-control” for the sake of group 
goals, 
3. The most effective plans grow out of a process that is often slow and seem- 
ingly drawn out. 
9. The planning uses all available resources of the environment which are per- 
tinent to the problem. 
10. Planning requires documentation and record keeping. 
1]. Planning provides means for recognizing the contributions of all to group 


goals, 
12. Planning gives order and shape to group experiences. 
13. Group planning is not power based.® }—Y> 


A fourth step: provide help in identifying problems. It is inherent in the 
fous-fold-point of view stated-earlier-that teachers will work productively on 
only those matters which seem important to them. The supervisory program 
must be planned always to help teachers as they attack problems as they see 
them. It seems not to matter how insignificant-appearing a problem may be 
to a supervisor. If teachers feel that the problem is one of paramount impor- 
tance to them, they always come through with discovery of the real, underly- 
ing, significant problem and with suggested solutions (1) if they are given 
opportunities to work, (2) if they are provided helpful leadership and guid- 
ance in their work, and (3) if they may look, forward confidently to the try- 


7 Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, Group Processes in Supervision, pp. 27- 
28. Washington, D. C.: The Association, 1948. 


§ Ibid., pp. 28-34. 
* Ibid.. pp. 40-4s. 
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ing out of any ideas or experiments which they have formulated because of 
their work, 

A fifth step: co-ordinate work on problems. 

The continuous nature of all learning demands that the years of the child 

in school be sequential and developmental. It demands that they be coherent 

and unified. To provide twelve years of uninterrupted, coherent, develop- 

mental educative experiences for children, all those concerned with building 

the curriculum and with teaching must hold this concept of learning.” / 4 ' 39 /- 

Supervisory personnel must effect liaison among groups at work. Super- 
visors are, of course, members of working groups, participants in planning 
and discussing. Sharing, connecting, unifying, interchanging, arbitrating—all 
the techniques of co-ordination—are the supervisors’ duties. Supervisors are 
the other bodies and other minds of teachers who cannot observe the entire 
school in its interlocking detail as supervisors can. 

The discussion thus far has been centered upon working with staff mem- 
bers in groups. Planning the supervisory program will, of course, be largely 
concerned with group work for two reasons: (1) movements to improve 
instruction as a continuum obviously must be initiated and guided in groups 
of concerned staff members, and (2) group work is necessary to give the staff 
member a sense of belonging and an understanding of instructional problems 
in their wholeness. | i 

However, a sixth step in the planning must be taken: provide time and 
opportunity for individuals to use supervisory personnel in attacking problems 
which are the individual teacher's and which are best served by individual 
instead of group work. 

Some supervisory programs seem to have been planned to depend upon 
a maximum of reports, forms, and blanks to be filled, so that the programs 
inevitably become so objective and impersonal and apparently irrelevant that 
the teacher’s unconscious efforts to obtain security are blocked. Group work 
is essential—that is clear; but group work can succeed only if another aspect 
of the program is planned for most carefully: the supervisor must set aside 
time for individual teachers to talk with him. His door must be open, not 
only actually but also figuratively. His work with groups must never get in 
the way of his work with individuals. Always there must be time for confer- 
ences, for visits to classes, for informal conversation, for all the techniques 
which establish the mutual security and respect of teacher and supervisor. 
Supervisory programs which succeed always recognize the necessity of the per- 
sonal touch, 


10 Marian C. Butler and Robert C. Hammock, ‘‘Continuity of Learning Through Co-operative Plan- 
nag,”” Educational. Leadership, V1: 391-392. March, 1949. 
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A seventh step is one which, like the first, runs through the whole prvc- 
ess: plan the evaluation of the success of the program. If the planning bas 
been done thoughtfully up to this point, the evaluation of the success of the 
program has already been forecast, and it has already begun; for evaluation 
will be based upon the philosophy and objectives of the school. Evaluaticn 
will concern itself with two questions: (1) has instruction improved, and (°) 
how effective have supervisory procedures been? Five steps are taken in »'| 
evaluation: 

1. Objectives must be formulated. 


2. General objectives must be defined in terms of the specific behavior impli 
by them. 


Find the sources of evidence which can be used in observing the behavior 
mentioned in the objectives. 


4, Develop methods for getting the evidence desired. 
t 


‘ 


5. Summarize and integrate all the evidence.” 

As work on an instructional problem proceeds through the stages of iden- 
tifying the problem and into attacking the problem, the group or individual, 
with the supervisor, will set up objectives. As the objectives are determined, 
the supervisor will work with those concerned, in agreeing upon ways in 
which the success of work on the instructional problem will be appraised. 
The methods chosen will depend upon the character of the objectives. 

When we come to determine the effectiveness of the supervisory pro- 
cedures, we will turn our attention to the release and increase of leadership 
potentialities in teachers. We may obtain what we want—an inward, apprais- 
ing look in which each individual finds that he is more effective and more 
secure than he was—through honest consideration of questions suggested by 
the following: 

Did our work provide the things we sought? 

2. How much progress have I made in solving my problems or in satis- 
fying my interests? 

3. Are the results of my experiences evident in the work which the stu- 
dents and I do together? 

At a workshop in Philadelphia in 1941, participants were asked to set 
down the ways in which they felt that they had developed personally a as a 
result of their activities. Some typical statements follow: 


1. We have learned to define and attack prefessional problems, how to get help 
from other people and from books, how to work with other people and by our- 
selves in solving problems. 


1! Maurice E, Troyer and C. Robert Pace, Evaluation in Teacher Education, pp. 1-2. Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Education, 1944. 
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. We have gained better understanding of democratic methods of working to- 
gether and also, we think, greater skill in the use of these methods. 


We have experienced the breaking down of barriers which sometimes separate 
people who might and should work together. 


We have gained broader knowledge and greater appreciation of our school 

system. 

We have beep stimulated to do wider reading and personal study on our own 

initiative” ( //% 5’, $3 

An added point must be made, and made strongly—not.a.“step”. but~a 

nt important consideration in-planning. In nearly all programs of in-serv- 
ice education, system-wide or school-wide meetings are a part of the program. 
Making system-wide group meetings relevant to the problems and interests 
of small groups and individuals in single schools is a most difficult task. It 
is necessary, however; for, without this relevancy, large-group work not only 
is ineffective but also has a pernicious tendency to negate the effectiveness of 
small-group and individual work. 


SUMMARY 
An effective supervisory program, though planned to put into action the 
philosophy and objectives of a school, must recognize that instruction is im- 
proved only through teachers’ personal efforts to improve it. Therefore, the 
program will be centered upon the teacher rather than upon techniques of 
teaching. Its purposes will be to give service to teachers in identifying their 
problems related to instruction and in providing situations conducive to teach- 
ers’ solving those problems. Steps in planning are (1) win the confidence of 
teachers in themselves, in their co-workers, 2nd in the sincerity of the total 
situation in which they work; (2) provide for the development of a philsophy 
of the school by the teachers; (3) provide opportunities to work together and 
find methods of working together; (4) provide help in identifying problems; 
(5) co-ordinate work on problems; (6) provide opportunity and time to give 
needed help to individual teachers; (7) plan evaluation of the success of the 
supervisory program as it has affected both instruction and instructors. 
System-wide or school-wide group meetings must be made relevant to the 
problems and interests of small groups and individuals in single schools, or 
their values in the supervisory program are open to question. 


12 The Story of the Philadelphia Workshop for Teachers and Administrators, July 7 to August 15, 
i at: A Report and an Interpretation, pp. 3-5. Philadelphia: School District of Philadelphia, Board of Edu- 
ion (quoted in Troyer and Pace, op. cit., pp. 342-343). 
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Planning Supervisory Programs 
ALLEN C. HARMAN 


AREFUL planning is a significant element in the successful conduc: of 

any activity. It gives direction to efforts and enables individuals or 
groups to achieve ends which unorganized people cannot attain. Thi: is 
particularly true in developing supervisory programs, Supervision is a comp cx 
process, especially when it is defined in terms of meeting life needs of pupils 
and when its emphasis is on “co-ordination and service,” instead of “inspec- 
tion” and “rating.” Without specific planning of supervision there is a tend- 
ency to spend a major part of the available time in attempting to correct weak- 
nesses, while little opportunity remains for carrying out positive programs of 
improvement in teaching and learning. 


ADVANTAGES OF SUPERVISORY PLANNING 
Authorities in the field have advanced numerous reasons in support of 
planning supervisory programs. Barr, Burton, and Brueckner’ have offered 
the following summary of advantages: 


1. A planning program insures that the staff has examined the situation, analyzed 
needs and resources, and selected for attention certain needs in the form of 
weaknesses to be remedied or new departures to be attempted. 

. A planning program is a source of professional stimulation to all concerned. 

. A planning program insures an orderly sequence of professional activities 
directed toward the achievement of designated activities. Vague and general 
supervision, mere routine visitation and conference are replaced by a dynamic, 
evolving series of diverse activities. 

. Planning programs co-operatively makes for the easier co-ordination of the 
work of all persons. 

. A planning program gives the school board and the lay community clearer un- 
derstanding of the work being done within the schools. 

. A planning program affords an excellent opportunity for evaluating the abilities 
of the staff since it gives a real basis for evaluating success of supervisory ac- 
tivities, 

7. A planning program gives security and confidence to the entire staff. 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES 


As a basis for supervisory planning, various guiding principles should 
be considered. The following are suggested from a study of prevailing litera- 
ture in the field and from a description of practices in several schools: 


14. §. Barr, William H. Burton, and Leo J. Brueckner, Supervision, p. 125. New York: D. Appleton 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1947. 

Allen C. Harman is Assistant Superintendent of Montgomery County Schools, 
Norristown, Pennsylvania. 
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. Programs should be planned co-operatively. Information concerning the needs 
of the school should be sought from teachers, administrative and supervisory 
leaders, pupils, parents, and other members of the community. 

2. Programs should be based upon facts derived from a study of the school’s 
needs. f 

. Plans should grow logically out of preceding programs and should lead to 
other programs, 

Plans should provide opportunity for co-ordinating the work of the various 
divisions and departments of the school. 

. Plans should be flexible. 

. The number of objectives to be achieved in a given program should be small. 

. Plans should be made with consideration for the abilities and interests of the 
faculty. 

. Plans should be outlined in light of financial resources of the school district, 
school plant facilities, instructional equipment, and teaching-learning materials 
that may be made available. 

. Short-time and long-range objectives should be considered in planning pro- 
grams. 


LEADERSHIP IN PLANNING 

The responsibility for leadership in planning supervisory programs de- 
pends to a considerable degree upon the size of the school system.* In smaller 
schools where the superintendent or supervising principal is the chief super- 
visory leader of the entire school system, he assumes the major role in initia- 


ting the program of planning and carrying out its activities. 

In larger districts the school principal, rather than the superintendent or 
supervising principal, has a more direct responsibility for supervisory leader- 
ship in his division of the school system. He is assisted in this role by various 
other officers in the school’s organization. Also, he considers with his staff 
the general educational program of the district, as well as the problems of his 
own school, At all times he keeps in mind the policies and objectives which 
are developed by the superintendent of schools. 

STEPS IN PLANNING 

When supervision is defined as inspection and rating, the planning as- 
pect tends to be confined largely to outlining a schedule for classroom visits 
and arranging for conferences between the supervisor and the individual 
teacher, However, when the supervisory process is conceived as the perform- 
ance of activities for the improvement of teaching and learning, more detailed 
planning is involved. Under this concept supervisory activities will be de- 
veloped around central problems growing out of the school. 

Steps generally followed in planning supervisory programs of this broader 


2 Allen C. Harman, Supervision in Selected Secondary Schools, pp. 22-26. Published by the author, 
\ illow Grove, Pennsylvania, 1947. 
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nature include *:; (1) studying the needs of the school to determine streng'hs 
and weaknesses of the instructional program, (2) identifying problems {or 
group consideration, (3) setting up goals toward which the improvement of 
instruction may be directed, (4) selecting supervisory procedures which may 
be used in achieving the objectives, (5) organizing the supervisory worke:s 
in order to carry out the activities, (6) outlining criteria to be used in eval:- 
ating the program, and (7) placing written copies of the plan in the hands . 
teachers, principals, and others who participated in planning and will assist °) 
carrying out the program. 


Studying Needs 

Frequently the initial step in planning supervisory programs is initiate! 
in the spring of the year when various methods are employed in studying 
the needs of the school. School records are examined to note problems rela:- 
ing to pupils’ capacities, interests, achievements, plans for the future, etc. The 
school’s curriculum is analyzed in the light of school and community needs. 
Also, data gathered in classroom visits and in conferences with teachers, pupils, 
parents, and others are assembled. Additional information in numerous in- 
stances is secured from questionnaires which are prepared by the principal or 
other supervisory leaders. These are answered by teachers, pupils, or others. 

In a study of supervision carried on several years ago’, a junior-high- 
school principal described an effective use of a question sheet in obtaining 
data for consideration in planning supervisory activities. As one of the sources 
for securing his teachers’ views, he asked them, near the end of a school year, 
to answer briefly the following questions: 

1. In what one or two ways do you think you came nearest to meeting your ob- 

jectives this year? 

. In what ways do you feel that you have failed to reach your objectives? 

3. Is this failure due to administration or other factors beyond your control? 

. What steps can we make to remedy the situation next year? 

. In what one or two ways do you think the school has best met the needs of 

our pupils this year? 

6. In what ways has the school failed to meet the needs of our pupils this year? 

7. What steps can we take to overcome this failure next year? 

Teachers were encouraged to answer the questions frankly and individual 
replies were held in confidence. The data were summarized and studied in 
succeeding steps of of the planning process. ! 

In another district, a principal of a senior high school described a usefu! 
procedure in securing information from representative members of his stu- 

3A. S. Barr, Wiliam H. Burton, and Leo J. Brueckner, Supervision, p. 137. New York: D. Appletor 


Century Company, Inc., 1938. 
4 Allen C. Harman, op. cit., p. 131. 
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dent body. At the close of a school year, he conferred with a selected group 
oi pupils from the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades. They included lead- 
er: in the classrooms and in the various activities of the school. In order to 
secure information for possible use in planning the supervisory program, he 
asked for and received candid expressions from the student leaders relative to 
the total program of the schools. Individuals’ replies were given and accepted 
in a spirit of helpfulness. Among various questions raised at the conference 
were the following: 

1. What do you consider best about the instruction of your school? 

2 What do you like least about the instruction of your school? 

3. What changes would you like to see in order to improve the instruction of 

your school? 


These examples represent a few of the techniques which may be utilized 
in securing data relative to the needs of a school. Besides the information ob- 
tained from teachers and pupils, principals frequently use similar means of 
soliciting the views of parents and other members of the community. 


Identifying Central Problems 

The next step in planning consists of identifying central problems for 
group consideration. Here, again, the principal of the school in many in- 
stances assumes the leadership. Generally he is assisted by the superintendent 
of schools, or one of his assistants, and a small representative group of the 
faculty, 

Principals report that prior to, or soon after, the opening of school in 
September this committee meets to summarize the available information con- 
cerning the school’s needs to draw from those data problems for group 
study. Then a meeting of the school’s staff is called and a report is presented. 
Here additional suggestions are sought relative to areas which should be 
studied, 

Setting Up Goals 

Following this discussion, the committee again reviews the findings and de- 
velops a brief set of objectives to be achieved during the year, or over a longer 
period of time. Besides, an outline is made of tentative topics of teachers’ 
meetings, work shops, grade and departmental conferences, and other activities 
designed to attain the desired goals. 

In some instances, another service of the committee consists of suggesting 
the names of staff members particularly suited to assume responsibility for 
studying and reporting to the faculty concerning the various topics. Also, 
outside consultants may be recommended by them to share leadership in car- 
ring out the proposed program. In some schools, the revised plan again is 
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submitted to the faculty for review; in others, it is taken directly from this 
point to the superinendent: of schools in the district. 


Organizing the Workers 

After conferring with the superintendent and receiving his approval o: 
the tenative program, the principal proceeds to organize the members of his 
staff in order to carry out the proposals which have been submitted. Service: 
that may be rendered by other supervisory leaders likewise are listed. While 
the major work of supervision will be done in teachers’ meetings; classroom 
visits, individual conferences, and other supervisory procedures also ar: 
planned in light of the objectives which have been established. 

Specific details of the program usually are projected for a semester. Plans 
for the remainder of the school year, or longer periods, frequently remain 
more general at the time the program is initiated in September. Details arc 
added during the first semester. In this manner adaptations may be made 
more easily in the light of changing conditions. 

Criteria for Evaluation 

Following the suggestions of the planning committee, also, the principal 
provides for evaluating the effectiveness of the supervisory program. Proce- 
dures such as the following may be included in the outline: (1) collecting 
opinions through questionnaires answered by teachers, pupils, and others; (2) 
gathering opinions through interviews with teachers, pupils, and others; (3) 
securing data through testing programs; (4) observing in classrooms and 
throughout the school; (5) conferring with teachers, individually and in 
groups; (6) examining of courses of study. 


Providing Teachers with Copy of Plan 

An additional step in the process consists of giving each teacher on the 
staff a copy of the supervisory plan for the year. This outline, including the 
dates of meetings, efc., focuses the attention of all the members of the faculty 
on central problems that have been identified cooperatively. Also, it lists 
objectives that have been set up for the improvement of teaching and learning. 
It presents, moreover, a definite pattern of procedures which will be followed 
in working toward the achievement of these objectives, 


SUMMARY 

A review of the various elements of the supervisory process indicates viv- 

idly the importance of careful planning in order to carry out programs effec- 
tively. For the initiation of this phase of supervision, the school principal 
has an important responsibility. He needs to possess a vision of what edu- 
cation ought to be; an understanding of pupils, teachers, parents, and others 
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in his community; a knowledge of the resources and other significant prob- 
lems of his community; and a concept of what constitutes good teaching and 
learning. 

In order to plan a program of supervision aimed at working toward the 
solution of central problems of the school, it is significant, also, for the principal 
to solicit the co-operation of his administrative leaders, staff, pupils, parents, 
and other members in the community. This participation should extend to 
such aspects as studying the needs of the school, identifying problems, set- 
ting up goals for teaching and learning, organizing the personnel to achieve 
the objectives, providing for evaluation of the activities, and making outlines 
of the program available to those who aided in planning and will assist in 
carrying it out. 

As a result of this co-operative enterprise, the emphasis of supervision can 
be focused specifically upon the needs of pupils, and it can lead directly to their 
growth, both as individuals and groups. 


Orienting New Teachers 
GEORGE R. BROAD 

HIS article is an attempt to show the widespread development of a pro- 

gram for the orientation of new teachers as a part of the inservice training 
program for school systems. The programs of three large systems are described 
in an effort to suggest procedures which may assist other systems in develop- 
ing similar programs. 

TO THE LOCAL COMMUNITY 

The pressures of World War II, with the resultant use of many poorly 
qualified teachers, has alerted the school administration to the need for careful 
orientation of all teachers to the local system. The school system which expects 
“good” teaching from teachers just entering the system, whether they be 
experienced or beginning teachers, must, if it wishes to secure such “good” 
teaching, carefully orient these people into all the phases of the local school 
and community. 

The local system, large or small, would probably be wise to consider 
several areas of exploration in planning its program tor the orientation of new 
teachers. The local district itself, be it large city, consolidated unit, or depend- 
cnt school, has certain espects in the local community which are vital to the 


success of a new teacher. The industrial life of the community is definitely of 


importance, since many new teachers must have this background before ade- 


George R. Broad is Principal of the W. B. Ray High School, Corpus Christi, 


Vexas, 
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quate teaching can be done. The wise administrator should be able to point 
out to these new people the industrial life, the civic clubs, and all other aspeci: 
of civic life in the community. 

The cultural life of the community is able to contribute much to th 
orientation process as information about churches, art centers, civic librarie: 
parks, YMCA’s, YWCA’s, golf courses and other recreation areas add muc! 
to the neophyte’s understanding and interest in the local community. 

TO THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 

The orientation of new teachers to the local system should be of pari 
mount importance to all people in any community who desire the best poss: 
ble educational advantages for their children. In looking at the local system 
schoo! administrators should think carefully about things which are necessary 
to make the new teacher an effective teacher from the first day. 

Indoctrination to the school’s philosophy and policies are a must. Visits 
to the school plant give some knowledge and sense of security. Meeting the 
administrator and supervisory personnel assists greatly. The special services of 
the system—be it health, guidance clinics, attendance, inservice training pro- 
grams, curriculum laboratories, and so on—should be explained and people 
involved introduced. The business and maintenance operations of the system 

should be explained. All these may be handled in various ways; such as, 
through handbooks, meetings, and tours. Perhaps meetings and tours will be 
more effective with new teachers. 

PERSONAL SERVICES 

Many school systems give attention to the personal needs of new mem- 
bers of the staff. A few of the more important needs might be listed as hous- 
ing, sick leave, credit unions, insurance, professional assignments, salary sched- 
ules, and retirement. 

DEPARTMENTAL AREAS 

New teachers require much help in these areas. The problems of materi- 
als available—courses of study, books, equipment, tests, efc—must be care- 
fully explained. The policies of the unit of the local system, the procedures 
of registration, promotion, records, and all other aspects of the new job should 
be explained by people who know these procedures. 

The orientation program should be carefully thought out and incorporate! 
into the inservice training program. Much value can be derived from check 
ing the results with teachers who have completed one year in the system 
Their observations and suggestions may add greatly in improving or moc'- 
fying the entire program. Let us look briefly at a few programs now '1 
operation in large systems, 
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THE LONG BEACH PLAN * 

The Long Beach, California, schools offer a splendid study of the efforts 
(cing put forth to orient new teachers. A pre-school conference has been 
s:t-up to acquaint the new people with all phases of the work. Recently the 
« Iministration felt it wise to open the conference to all teachers and admin- 
istrative staff. The purposes of this program have been stated as follows: 


1. To acquaint teachers, in the shortest possible time, with the educational 
philosophy of the Long Beach program, materials available, desirable tech- 
niques of instruction, and the policies observed in the system. 


2. To secure unity of goals without undue standardization of practice. 

3. To inspire all teachers with a desire to grow in their profession and to con- 
tribute to the development of a constantly improving program for the schools 
of the city. 

During the week conference preceding the opening of school, two days 
are set aside for carefully planned group conferences with the new teachers. 
These people are paid for this time and are required to attend unless their 
absence is unavoidable. The conference is opened with a breakfast with all 
new teachers seated at tables according to the building where they are as- 
signed, Representatives of the local branch of the A.C.E. and others may be 
present at each table, usually serving as hostesses, 

A folder of materials is given each teacher. These materials consist of 
such things as a statement of the philosophy of the system, the teacher’s 
ctlicial assignment, instructions regarding credentials, ete. The principal helps 
to acquaint the teacher with routine matters such as records and services 
available, classroom program, routine responsibilities, building regulations, 
public relations, and opportunities for inservice training. 

From 2:00 p.m. until 4:00 p.m., the new teachers meet by grades, with 
supervisors, experienced classroom teachers, and principals. Here such im- 
portant problems as scheduling, rest periods, language development, first- 
hand experiences providing for individual differences, materials, and various 
other phases of the classroom activity are discussed. This type of meeting is 
continued on the second day with much emphasis on the integrated-activity 
program, audio-visual services, and other services available. Long Beach 
has greatly enlarged its in-service program, but the above should serve to 
point the way for other systems, 

THE TULSA PLANT” 
Orientation of new teachers to the Tulsa system came about as the 
‘csult of co-operative thinking on the part of the supervisory staff and the 





1 California Journal of Elementary Education, August, 1948. 
Minutes of the Supervisory Meeting, March 3, 1950. Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
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principals. This group met several times in the spring semester to determine 
the problems, One week previous to the arrival of new teachers, all princip2's 
and supervisors met and made plans for the better orientation of new teache::. 

This one-week planning conference was broken into small plannir z 
groups with principals and supervisors in each. Problems of classificatio:., 
organizational plans, responsibilities of supervising principals, and the like 
were discussed. The conference was closed with a social period on a lake 
near Tulsa, 

The new teachers arrived on Tuesday previous to the opening of schoo. 
They registered, received assignments and were served tea by the Classroon: 
Teachers Association. Then they reported to the respective building for roo 
assignments, building orientation, and other phases of the program. Th: 
afternoon was given to the same type of orinentation, with secondary-schoo! 
people working in secondary-school areas on departmental levels. 

Thursday and Friday were given to the local units where materials to 
be used, philosophy, and all other necessary items were taken up. The 
classroom teachers furnished a breakfast; the A.C.E. gave a tea; and one 
noon period was given to a luncheon sponsored and attended by the locai 
Chamber of Commerce, The tour of the local points of interest was spread 
throughout the year, as it was felt that too much orientation probably leads 
to confusion. 

THE CORPUS CHRISTI PROGRAM 

Three years ago the administrative staff of the Corpus Christi Public 
Schools, feeling that much might be done by setting up an orientation pro- 
gram for new elementary teachers, asked all new elementary teachers to 
report two days before the general faculty meeting, for the purpose of 
acquainting themselves with the local system and community. The next year 
at the insistence of the secondary principals, all new secondary teachers were 
asked to be present for this orientation period. 

The meeting, held in the local YMCA, was called for 9:00 a.m. on 
Friday and Saturday mornings, The Classroom Teachers Association and 
the Faculty Club assumed responsibility for a cold-drink party each morning. 
The superintendent of the local system introduced each principal of a loca! 
unit, and teachers that were assigned to him: were identified. The super- 
intendent and assistant superintendent then’ explained the philosophy am! 
policies of the school system. 

Representatives of the local units of the Classroom Teachers, the Facu''y 
Club, Credit Union, Retirement System, Guidance Services, ACE in-service 
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raining program, housing services, and so on were given time to explain the 
‘unction of each group. Lunch was served, free of charge, in the Y dining 
oom after which the secondary teachers were transported to the assigned 
chool. The elementary teachers remained for meetings with their principals 
nd supervisory staff. 


The secondary principals took time for a tour of the building, pointing 
‘ut room assignments, extra duty locations, and other pertinent phases of 
he program. After the tour the group met with the principal in a general 
neeting with guidance counselors, registrar, assistant principal, attendance 
Jerks, and other key personnel present. Here such questions as grading, 
‘eports, philosophy, policies, guidance services, function of the visiting teacher, 
-pecial rules and regulations, and many other routine matters were explained. 
Much time was given to the question-and-answer period as many pertinent 
points developed during this time. 

Saturday morning the new teachers reassembled in a general meeting 
where areas not touched the day before were discussed and clarified. Saturday 
afternoon was devoted to housing. The local principals and supervisors spend 
much time in assisting new personnel in becoming comfortably located in the 
community. 

The local Workshop Committee decided, in February, after a careful 
survey of the system, to hold the annual two-weeks conference the latter part 
of August and that the practice of holding it out of town might be unsound. 
This year some changes were planned and it is hoped this planning contributed 
much to the orientation and well being of new teachers. 

The Workshop was held last fall in a local building and was in operation 
irom August 21 to September 1. All new teachers were urged to attend 
without’ payment of any fee. The Workshop was staffed by qualified consul- 
tants from outside the system. Problems of child development, the integrated 
curriculum, the elementary and the secondary curriculums, and other topics 
were carefully considered, The final two days of the Workshop attempted to 
orient the new teacher as outlined above. 


CONCLUSION 
It would seem that a number of valuable techniques might be used by 
iny school system in its program of orientation. Some of these are listed 
below: 
1. Housing and personal service are vital to the new teacher’s well being. 
2. The day-by-day operation of any system should be explained early and often. 


3. The philosophy, the policies, and all of the services of the school and com- 
munity should be made known to the new teacher as.soon as possible. 
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In concluding, it might be wise to add a note of warning. New teachers, 
particularly beginning teachers, may find it difficult to assimilate the vast 
amount of information presented in one or two days of intensive orienta- 
tion, Careful re-orientation as the need arises should be given consideration by 
all administrative personnel. 


Orienting New Teachers 
LLOYD S. MICHAEL 


HANGING concepts in the principles and functions of supervision in 
the secondary school have their implications for the improvement of our 
practices in the orientation and induction of new teachers. Our procedures with 
new staff members should reflect the basic changes in the concept of super- 
vision. Democratic leadership and service are the primary functions of 
modern supervision. An important task of the supervisory personnel is to 
facilitate the new teacher’s induction in the leadership and service activities 
of the school. 


Three steps are recommended in the establishment of an effective orienta- 
tion and induction program for new teachers. First, the problems encountered 


by the teacher in a new teaching situation should be identified. Second, the 
major needs of newly elected teachers should determine the purposes of the 
induction program. Finally, techniques should be utilized in the program 
which will facilitate the teacher’s adjustment to the school and community. 


INDUCTION PROBLEMS OF NEW TEACHERS 

The democratic supervisor conceives of his job as helping the staff with 
the problems which are important to them.’ This fundamental principle of 
good supervision is particularly applicable to the problems of new staff mem- 
bers and the supervisory services that will be beneficial to them. Helpful 
suggestions for the establishment and improvement of induction programs 
may be found in the study of the serious problems faced by teachers in their 
initial teaching situation. 

Wallace identified thirty-five commonly encountered induction problems. 
These problems were classified and then ranked according to their relative 
difficulty based on ratings of 136 new teachers. The ratings were: 


’ 


1 Kimball Wiles, Supervision for Better Schoois, p. 34. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950. 

2Morris S$. Wallace, The Induction of New Teachers, p. 75. Unpublished Doctor's Dissertation. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1948. 

Lloyd S. Michael is Principal of Evanston Township High School, Evanston, II!. 
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Problems related to understanding the school’s philosophy and objectives, 
procedures, and routines. 
Problems related to conditions of work. 

. Problems involving teacher-community relationships. 

Problems involving administrative-supervisory-teacher relationships. 
Problems related to establishing good teacher-pupil relationships. 

. Problems relating primarily to instruction. 

The major conclusions of Wallace’s study of the induction experiences 

of new teachers were:* 

1. The induction of teachers new to their situations is a complex and complicated 
problem. No induction program can be maximally effective or successful that 
does not provide a variety in approach to planning and implementation. 

. Teachers new to their situations experience serious difficulty in learning and 
understanding the (a) school’s philosophy and objectives, (b) administra- 
tive procedures, routines, and reports, and (c) methods of evaluating pupil 
achievement. 

. Comparatively few school systems provide adequate administrative and super- 

visory aid for teachers new to their situations. Out of the thirty-five induction 
techniques evaluated in the study, only four were identified by as many as 
fifty per cent of the group studied as having been employed during their 
recent induction. 
Recently inducted teachers believe that the absence of helpful induction is 
a primary cause of much of the low teacher morale and dissatisfaction. Most 
new teachers feel that their induction could have been made more satisfying 
with very little effort or expense to the school. 

Other studies substantiate these conclusions of the seriousness of the 
problem and the inadequacy of the effort to improve it. The problems com- 
monly experienced by teachers in their first teaching situation give evidence 
of the need of induction procedures that are characterized by a high level 
of functional leadership and service activities. 

: NEEDS APPROACH TO INDUCTION PROGRAM 

How can we induct new teachers in our secondary schools so that they 
will be effective staff members in improving learning opportunities for youth 
and in bettering community living? One approach is to identify their needs 
for success and satisfaction as a person, a member of the school staff, and 
a citizen in the community. These needs are real and important to the new 
teacher, and meeting them is a responsibility of the school and community. 
In the past, supervisory programs have tended to over-emphasize what should 
be done to teachers rather than to improve situations, primarily instruc- 
tional in character, in which they may become adjusted and develop their 


potentialities. ‘ 


8 [bid., pp. 130-135. 
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The excellence of the induction program in the schools of Portland, 
Oregon, may be attributed to the realization of the major needs of teachers 
new to the school system and the program that seeks to find their answer. 
These needs were identified as follows:* 

1. To be adequately housed in an area as readily accessible as possible to the 

school in which they will teach. 

. To feel that they are working in a friendly atmosphere with teachers and 
adminstrators and a lay public that “includes them in” and respects them as 
individuals. 

. To become familiar with the community and its environs—the social, cul- 
tural, and recreational opportunities of the environment. 

. To become acquainted with their co-workers — from the teachers within their 
building to the members of the board of education — and to understand the 
operating relationships within the organization. It seems especially important 
that they meet other teachers who, like themselves, are new to the system 
and have similar problems. 

. To know the philosophy and practices of the system so that they may be 
aware of what is expected of them. 

. To understand how and from whom they can obtain help in improving their 
teaching — with respect to methods and to teaching aids and supplies. 


. To be familiar with professional organizations, certification standards, in- 
service training requirements, health service plans, and even the teacher’s 
credit union. 

Wiles suggests goals in the induction program as they relate to the res- 
ponsibilities of the supervisor in meeting the basic needs of the new teacher. 
His suggestions include:* (1) to make him feel that he is wanted, (2) to 
give him complete knowledge of the conditions of employment, (3) to give 
him a feeling of confidence in himself, and (4) to give him a feeling of pride 
in the new situation. 

The purposes of the induction program should be based on a careful 
analysis of the major needs that new teachers will experience in the school 
and community. Teachers inducted within the past few years should par- 
ticipate in the formulation of plans because of the recency of their induction 
experiences. The realization of the objectives of the program will depend upon 
the effective utilization of many and varied induction techniques. 


RECOMMENDED INDUCTION TECHNIQUES 
Helpful induction practices will contribute significantly to the new teach- 
er’s morale and success. They should be carefully planned and organized. 


4 George W. Ebey, “‘How Portland Greets Its New Teachers,” The Nation's Schools, XLII: 28-29. 


December, 1948. 
5 Wiles, op. cit. pp. 216-218, 
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“heir effectiveness in operation will determine their continued utility in the 
rogram. 
've-service Experiences 

More emphasis should be placed in pre-service education upon experiences 
‘hat beginning teachers will have on the job. Teacher preparation should 
iake greater provision for actual experiences as an integral part of the pro- 
“ram rather than merely telling students what they may encounter. Extra- 
lassroom duties, teacher-administrator-supervisor relationships, curriculum 
olanning, teacher-pupil relationships, and community-school relations are 
iypes of teacher activity that should be included in the pre-service program. 

Regardless of improvements in teacher preparation what supervisory 
helps are given on the job will determine the success of the induction process. 
The importance of these techniques is shown in the following statement: 

If we should be fortunate enough to select intelligently and train ade- 

quately a supply of professional people for the classrooms of the country 

and if we then should bring them into the schools without initiating a pro- 

gram of improved relationships and recognition of teaching on the job, we 

would produce a frustrated and disillusioned group who undoubtedly would 

come to feel that they had been tricked and mislead. 
Pre-school Conference 

Such conferences or workshops are usually working sessions of teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators held prior to the opening of the school year. 
Schools which hold pre-school workshops point out their value to new teachers. 
While the conference is not primarily a device to educate teachers, the orienta- 
tion of new teachers may be an important result if proper activities are 
included in the planning. The professional and personal status of new teachers 
may be enhanced considerably by various devices in a pre-school conference. 
The need for pre-school conferences is realized by many teachers who can 
recall all to vividly their first day of teaching. 
Professional Orientation 

When pre-school conferences are held, a program of professional orienta- 
tion is usually included. In other situations, it should be planned in the early 
weeks of the school term. Individual and small group conferences with the 
supervisor, meetings with members of the administrative staff, and other pro- 
fessional contacts are recommended as a means of acquainting the beginning 
teacher with conditions of employment and information about the school and 
its environs. A teacher’s handbook or bulletin is a valuable aid in this phase of 
the induction program. 


6 National Education Association, American Association of School Administrators, Paths to Better 
Schools, Twenty-third Yearbook. p. 174. Washington, D. C. 1945. 
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Supervisory Activities 

Various supervisory techniques should be employed as the abilities and 
needs of the new teacher may determine. Individual and group conferences, 
classroom visitation, committee assignments, sponsoring teacher arrangement. 
and self-evaluation are a few of the devices that are commonly employed. 
Relative helpfulness and effective timing are two criteria to be used in judging 
the value of supervisory techniques during this initial period. Teacher- 
supervisor relations should contribute maximally to the happiness, security, 
and growth of the new teacher. Techniques applicable to the improvement 
of the instructional situation are more successful than practices pointed at the 
teacher. Later in the school year, more varied techniques may be gradually 
introduced. 
Community Relations 

New staff members must adjust to the community as to the school. Get- 
ting started on the job means a sense of belonging in the community as well 
as learning the procedures of the school.’ The Portland induction period 
includes a number of successful activities planned to familiarize new teachers 
with the community. Such activities as excursions, informational meetings 
about civic life and institutions, and social invitations to homes are scneduled 
in a number of school systems as valuable aids in community orientation. 


Practices in helping new teachers develop community responsibility will in- 
crease as there is greater awareness of the importance of good community- 


school relations. 


In-Service Education 

The need for continued education for teachers is at variance with “the 
notion that teachers come to their jobs like week-end guests, with everything 
they need packed in their luggage.” In-service education is now recognized 
generally as an essential and integral part of the total program of teacher 


education. 
Misner argues for the inclusion of beginning teachers in an in-service 


program. He states:” 

The achievement of more effective teaching is a continuing purpose of 
all programs of in-service education. The need for better teaching applies 
equally to the novice and to the veteran. Conventional programs of pre- 
service teacher education simply do not prepare beginning teachers for the 
complex responsibilities they are expected to assume. These beginners have 
learned about students from books rather than frdm any extended or mean- 


7 Wiles, op. cit. p. 220. 
8 Paul J. Misner, ‘In-Service Education Comes of Age,”’ Journal of Teacher Education, 1: 32. March. 


1950. 
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ingful experience of working with children and youth. They have learned 
some exciting theories about educational purposes and methods, but they 
become quite frustrated and discouraged when they discover how difficult 
it is to apply these theories in practice. Almost without exception, beginning 
teachers have had no pre-service opportunities to work as members of a 
faculty group or to identify themselves with parents and other community 
adults. In view of the current and probably future inadequacy of pre-service 
education, it is imperative that well-planned in-service programs be provided 
to bridge the inevitable gap. Not to do so is to expose pupils to a pro- 
fessional incompetency that is wholly unjustified. 
In referring to acceptable practices that are used in programs of 
service education, Misner writes further:° 
There can be no single pattern of practices that will be appropriate for 
all situations. Techniques of group study and action will vary from city to 
city and within any particular school situation as new needs and conditions 
develop. Something of the variety of methods that are employed currently 
is revealed in a recent report made by the United States Office of Education. 
The report includes the results of a survey of organizational and supervisory 
practices in 100 selected cities. It indicated that administrative councils, 
curriculum-planning groups, and advisory, executive, and co-ordinating com- 
mittees are among the means commonly employed to co-ordinate the in- 
service activities of the elementary schools. The report reveals further that 
curriculum-planning programs, workshops, committees, orientation programs, 
school visitation, pre-school and post-school conferences, and experimental 
projects are some of the most frequently used means of providing for the 
participation of school personnel in the program of in-service education. 
These suggested practices are well adapted to an in-service education 
program in the secondary school. A number of schools are reporting excellent 
results in teacher growth where these and similar techniques have been used. 
The Commission on Teacher Education strongly recommended an ap- 
proach to in-service education which placed emphasis on voluntary effort, co- 
cperative decisions on problems to be studied, and attention to the real and im- 
mediate concerns of teachers. These recommendations of the Commission place 
the reponsibility on all teachers, new and experienced, for planning and offer- 
ing opportunities which will contribute to their continued education. A pro- 
gram of in-service education serves the needs of the novice teacher, and, more 
important, it is the means by which he may continue to learn and grow in 
professional service. 
The modern concept of supervision emphasizes teacher responsibility, 
participation, and recognition as desired outcomes of democratic leadership. An 
important task of the supervisory personnel is to facilitate the adjustment of 
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new teachers to the school and community in order that they may share 
the opportunities for leadership and service. An effective program of induction 
should provide for (1) a study of the problems encountered by teachers in 
new teaching situations, (2) the determination of the purposes of the induc- 
tion program based on the special needs of new teachers, and (3) the utiliza- 
tion of those supervisory techniques which will’ insure the successful orien- 


tation and induction of new staff members. 


Guidance and Teaching 
MARY H. CARTER 


HE emerging concepts and principles of guidance emphasize the impor- 

tance of the classroom teacher in the development of an effective guidance 
program. Since increasing stress is being laid on the classroom teacher’s re- 
sponsibility for the growth and development of the whole child, it is no longer 
possible to draw a line of demarcation between his instructional and guidance 
activities; to be successful in the former he must gain greater skill in the latter. 
No longer is he a teacher of a subject or subject matter only; instead he is a 
teacher of children with their many and diverse problems, desires, abilities, 


needs, and interests. 
Giving guidance responsibilities to classroom teachers does not eliminate 
the need for specialists or guidance counselors, for specialized knowledge and 
skills have a very definite place in a dynamic guidance program. However, it 
is physically impossible for a single counselor to meet the needs of and cope ade- 
quately with the problems of 500 boys and girls or even a much lighter load. 
The classroom teacher who sees his pupils at close range in a variety of situa- 
tions, both formal and informal, during many hours of the week is in a far 
more strategic position to detect problems and carry out many guidance func- 
tions than the counselor who has little or no close contact. When the teacher 
detects emerging problems, more often than not he can solve them without 
referral to the counselor, but he should know that, when more specialized 
knowledge and skill are needed, the counselor is in the picture to provide the 


help needed. 

No attempt will be made to recommend or stress any particular type of 
guidance organization in this brief article on the responsibilities of the class- 
room teacher. Regardless of the organization used in a local situation, the 
classroom teachers will always be the vital cogs that will either make the guid- 


Mary H. Carter is Principal of the Radnor High School, Wayne, Pennsylvania. 
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‘nce program work or quickly bog down. The best trained guidance coun- 
celor in the world cannot put into operation an effective program unless the 
members of the staff are guidance minded, interested in the individual child, 
-o-operative, and willing to do their share to make the program work. 
Before the classroom teacher can be an effective part of a guidance pro- 
ram, he must help work out, or at least understand and accept wholeheartedly, 
he philosophy of the school and, particularly, its guidance point of view 
ioward the individual. Only by understanding his responsibility and co-opera- 
tively working toward a commonly accepted goal can he do the job of which 















he is capable. 
UNDERSTANDING THE INDIVIDUAL 
The first responsibility of the classroom teacher is to know each and 
every individual whom he teaches. This study should, whenever possible, pre- 
cede the initial meeting, be continuous and be available not simply by word of 
mouth but in record form for the next teacher or group of teachers who will 
continue to guide the pupil. From former teachers, counselors, parents, and 
cumulative records, including test results, anecdotal records, personality ratings, 
the classroom teacher should endeavor to learn about each pupil’s intellectual 
ability, his reading strengths and weaknesses, his past achievment record, his 
interests and hobbies within and outside the school, his work experience, his 
personality and character traits, his family’s social and economic background, 
his goals, his likes and dislikes, his health, his study habits, his friendships 
and social adjustment. Although it is physically impossible to absorb all these 
data before the first contact with the pupil, a discussion of the potential prob- 
lem cases with the “sending” teachers or counselor and a rapid survey of rec- 
ords to pick out essential high spots or danger signals can prove to be of im- 
measurable value to a teacher meeting a group for the first time. Going in 
“cold” with no background often leads to an aggravation of old problems or 
a development of new ones that could be avoided. Continuous study should 
be made throughout the year with the assistance of counselor and other staff 
members who also are using and interpreting recorded data in the cumulative 
folders and other records. By developing skill in observation of behavior, the 
classroom can learn much that is of value in dealing with the pupil and can 
add many valuable data to these records. In fact, these staff members should 
be consulted and should have responsibility for developing the kinds of records 
and data to be kept. All too often, administrators and counselors fail to realize 
that teachers will contribute to and use records more actively and effectively 
when they have had the chance to participate in developing the kind of records 
that will be of help to them. A complete record compiled by the counselor has 
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little or no value if it is inaccessible or is not adapted to quick, effective use 
by the classroom teacher. 
ORIENTATION 
Although the responsibility of orientation varies from school to schoo’. 
it should be the joint responsibility of counselors, home-room teachers, ani! 
classroom teachers. By exchange visits of “receiving” and “sending” counselors 
and teachers, by visits of students to the new school which they will enter, by 
parents’ meetings, by study of handbooks and other publications, by assemblies 
and various student activities, much is accomplished in the orientation o/ 
pupils entering a strange school. Too often, however, this orientation is limited 
to rules, regulations, and general procedures for getting about the building 
and joining extracurricular activities. In addition to helping disseminate this 
routine type of information, the classroom teacher has a more difficult and less 
tangible responsibility in orientation. He should help develop in each and 
every pupil a sense of belonging to the school, a feeling of the worth of the 
individual, and should help him to become an accepted member of his group. 
Home-room teachers ai:.] counselors are not nearly so strategically situated 
for this responsibility as the classroom teacher who for many hours each week 
can create a friendly, congenial climate where good teacher-pupil and pupil- 


pupil relationships can develop. Pring* rightly states, “Although a friendly, 
comfortable teacher-pupil relationship is essential for effective work, even 
more important for a pupil’s progress is the assurance that he is accepted and 
approved by his fellows.” The teacher can find many ways of helping each 
member of the class to know his classmates, achieve status, and become part 


of the group. 
The writer is reminded of an English girl who entered school a few days 


after landing in this country. During World War II, the girl and her mother 
had been forced to remain in England where they had gone for a visit while 
the father stayed in this country. On the return voyage to New York to rejoin 
the father, the girl learned that he had died very suddenly of a heart attack. 
The loss of this “anchor”, the effect of living in a war-battered country, the 
complete change in her new living conditions and interests of fellow students 
proved too much for the adolescent girl and made her emotionally upset. She 
cried for hours at home; in school she failed to do work of the calibre that 
past achievement and native ability warranted. The counselor, realizing that 
she could be much less effective than the classroom teachers in the process of 
orienting this pupil to a new mode of life, enlisted the support of the English 
teacher, who was also the home-room teacher; for she seemed to be the one 


1Clifford E. Erickson (ed.), A Basie Text for Guidance Workers, p. 229, New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1947. 
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who had the most outgoing type of personality and who could most easily 
establish a good teacher-pupil relationship in this particular case. The coun- 
scior and she mapped out a tentative plan to bring the girl into an active work- 
ing relationship with other members of the group by class committee work, 
panel discussions, and other group activities. The teacher unobtrusively sug- 
gested that the students include the girl in social activities outside the school 
aid even enlisted the help of parents with whom she was on splendid terms. 
As the girl became happy and was accepted by her group, her academic work 
improved markedly. In fact, it was a red letter day when she became Amer- 
icanized to the point that she used lipstick and even followed the American 


habit of chewing gum at athletic events. 
Another example of good orientation by classroom teachers occurred this 

past year when two sympathetic and understanding English and social studies 
teachers co-operatively planned a more meaningful program for a low-ability 
ninth-grade group. Similar groups in the past seemed to be at loose ends, 
often got into trouble, felt they were unwanted, lacked incentive and initia- 
tive, accomplished little, and carried a chip on their shoulder. These two teach- 
ers, after analyzing similar situations in former classes, concluded that group 
activity based on needs and interests could not be developed unless the mem- 
bers of the group first knew each other, respected each other, and were united 
for constructive purposes. For some days, English and social studies as such 
were forgotten, and all kinds of activities under the title “Who Are We?” 
were undertaken. When the group was ready to select “Who Are We Penn- 
sylvanians?” as the first group unit, a trip to the Reading Fair was planned 
as a bit of motivation. In the preplanning, the pupils listed questions on cus- 
toms, traditions, people, and products for which they would seek answers at 
this Fair which is attended by many Pennsylvania Dutch and other native 
Pennsylvanians, The writer must confess that the Midway and sulky races 
probably created more interest than the other less-dazzling aspects of the Fair, 
but that trip welded the group together and gave it a sense of belonging and 
security that had not been evident before. As a result, the social studies and 
English teachers were able to develop with the group a variety of units that 
included experiences based on their needs and interests and helped them 
achieve results that had not been characteristic of similar groups before. This 
attitude of co-operation and helpfulness permeated the entire ninth-grade stu- 
dent group. 
RESPONSIBILITY IN CLASSROOM WORK 
The guidance opportunities for the teacher in his classroom work are 
nany and varied, Since there is general agreement today that our schools 
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should aim to develop well-integrated boys and girls who will be success{ul 
as citizens, homemakers, and workers, a teacher ceases to be merely an in- 
structor of a particular subject but seeks to discover abilities, interests, and 
needs of pupils and to develop a program that will take each student where 
he is and enable him to reach optimum development. In order to accomplish 
this, he must become skilful in helping pupils study their own abilities, dete;- 
mine their goals, make decisions concerning the work they will undertake, 
and evaluate their progress. 


Chisholm’ sums up the role of the classroom teacher in guidance ard 
instruction when he says, “The teacher is sensitive to and understands tlic 
level of interest and ability of the pupils and adapts the work to individual 
needs or helps the student revise his choice of school activities so as to gct 
those experiences in harmony with his needs.” Fahey* indicates 14 types of 
activities which are responsibilities of the classroom teacher, 


1. Aiding pupils to fix goals for themselves by clearly setting forth the objec- 
tive of instruction. 

. Showing the opportunities that the subject under study offers for recreational 
or leisure-time pursuits, vocational preparation, life-adjustments, and further 
education. 

3. Aiding pupils to attain self-understanding by analysis of their own strengths 
and weaknesses. 

. Developing in pupils desirable habits in the field of mental and physical health. 
Developing desirable character and moral attitudes and habits. 

. Allowing pupils to experience the joy of success. 

. Aiding pupils in adjusting to school and community life. 

Developing in fellow-students, in pupils, and in others favorable attitudes to- 
ward atypical children. 

. Aiding pupils in the acquisition of facilitating skills. 

. Adjusting content, time, and methods to the needs of individual pupils. 
Setting clearly defined and flexible standards of work. 

. Detecting and preventing failures in the incipient stages. 

. Avoiding teaching procedures which inhibit adjustment. 

. Making patient, tactful, sympathetic attempts to understand each pupil and 
his problems. 


This rather comprehensive list clearly shows the close relationship be- 
tween instruction and guidance on the one hand and guidance and curriculum 
development on the other. It emphasizes a tharough knowledge and contin- 
uous study of the individual and constant.effort to meet his needs. 


2 Leslie L. Chisholm, Guiding Youth in the Secondary School, p. 316. New York: American Book 
Co., 1945. 

8 George L. Fahey, ‘‘What Every Teacher Can Do for Guidance,” School Review, L; pp. 516-22. Sep- 
tember, 1942. 
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Erickson‘ has developed a helpful self-inventory of the activities of the 
classroom teacher in the guidance program. The subdivisions are too numer- 
cus to include here, but a list of the main headings will indicate the trend. 

1. Am I acquainted with each of the pupils in my class? 

2. Am I constantly reorganizing my subject and my teaching in view of what I 

know about my pupils? 

3. Am I using my subject to provide special services to each pupil? 

1. Am I attempting to prevent difficulties from developing? 

5, Do I use guidance resources that are available? 

Many maladjustments would be avoided if teachers spent more time in 
aiding pupils to analyze their strengths and weaknesses and plan accordingly. 
We all know the problems that arise when pupils fail to meet a high goal 
set unrealistically by parents or themselves and are unable to face the failure 
that results, This does not mean letting down standards but rather the 
development of standards or goals appropriate for each individual. In setting 
these goals, the teacher and pupil must co-operatively set up and must under- 
stand the objectives of the particular subject or unit. As teachers we are 
so often immersed in our French or Latin or science that we fail to realize 
that our objectives and those of the pupil are at variance. The pupil who 
understands and accepts the objectives set forth for a particular course is 
a better motivated one who will feel a need is being met. He learns better if 
he knows why he is learning and of what advantage it will be to him. 

One of the most important responsibilities of the classroom teacher is 
that of adjusting content and methods to needs of individual pupils. This 
implies that no two classes and probably no two individuals in the same 
class should have exactly the same program. One group in English may do 
splendid bits of creative writing while another group, very limited in ability, 
may need to concentrate on the simplest form of letter writing and oral 
expression used in conducting the business of everyday life. One group may 
be stimulated and challenged best by outstanding contemporary writing and 
the classics while another class may profit most from an elementary but crit- 
ical study of newspapers and magazines. Specialized science is undoubtedly 
the proper “dose” for many, while a layman’s course which emphasizes our 
everyday living and our highly complex scientific and industrial civilization 
will be more meaningful for others. By all means let some of our boys and 
gitls experience algebra and geometry but let us remember that, for the vast 
majority, a more practical content would help them solve problems of every- 
da, living such as budgeting, taxes, and ways of achieving financial security. 


* Clifford E. Erickson and Marion Crosley Happ, Guidance Practices at Work, pp. 277-279. New York: 
McC -aw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1946. 
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Follow-up inventories that are sent to graduates of our secondary schools 
bring back invariably the criticism that the school has done too little in 
relating the work of the classroom to possible life situations, possible yoca- 
tions and occupations, and the use of leisure time. What a rich opportunity 
the social studies department or the science teacher or the English teacher bas 
for showing the value of those subjects in various types of occupations, in 
solving everyday problems, and in developing hobbies and interests that may 
fill the leisure hours of the present and future. The second section of the 
self-inventory mentioned above’ gives a splendid summary of the classroom 
teacher’s responsibility in this direction, 

1. Am I selecting subject content in terms of the needs, interests, and abilities 

of my pupils? 
2. Am I permitting pupils to participate in the selection of course content and 
the materials to be used? 

. Am I attempting to find many applications to the life problems and experi- 
ences of pupils? 

. Am I reorganizing my subject because of information I gather about hoine 
and community conditions? 

. Am I permitting a great deal of choice and flexibility so that each pupil 
can find his most worth-while activities? 

. Am I assisting pupils to develop the how-to-study techniques necessary in 
my field? 

. Am I using the educational resources of the community as a part of my class 
content? 

. Am I making my assignments clearly? 

. Do I commend pupils for work well done and for serious effort? 

. Do I help pupils clearly understand the purposes and values of my subject? 

. Am I giving my pupils as much information as possible about the “world of 
work”? 

. Am I learning a job skill (other than teaching) so that I can be better in- 
formed about the working world? 


DETECTION OF EMERGING PROBLEMS 


The “outgoing,” warm-hearted, sympathetic classroom teacher who has 
the skill and ability to carry out the responsibilities mentioned earlier will, in 
all probability, be skillful in detecting and helping to solve emerging prob- 
lems that he may detect. The writer is reminded of a boy who suddenly 
slumped in his English, became morose, and suddenly withdrew from the 
social group in which he had been an accepted and sought-after member. The 
English teacher, by means of an interview-arrafiged ostensibly to “go over” 
some creative writing assignments, learned that the boy had become emotion- 
ally upset because of an impending divorce which had just been revealed 10 


5 Ibid., pp. 277-8 
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hin: by his parents. Loving both parents deeply, he could not stand the torture 
of eating one condemned by the other and of wondering to which parent he 
wo.ld be “awarded.” “Getting it off his chest,” as he termed it, to one whom 
he admired and trusted had an immediate therapeutic effect. The counselor 
wold not have detected this problem readily but the alert classroom teacher 
was in a position to see it before it assumed too large proportions. When the 
classroom teacher consulted the counselor and visiting teacher concerning a 
possible home contact, it was decided that the English teacher who knew the 
mother rather well should make the approach and discuss ways and means of 
making the strain less severe for the boy. The details must be skipped here 
but it is sufficient to say that both mother and father were grateful to the 
schogl and tried to consider more carefully the effect of their disagreement on 
the boy. 

The members of the physical education department are excellently situ- 
ated to detect problems in the beginning stages because of the informality of 
the atmosphere and the uninhibited conversations that take place where the 
artificial restrictions of the classroom are missing. The sensitive physical edu- 
cation teacher by Leing a good listener can detect all types of problems—pupil- 
teacher conflict; personal, social, and moral problems; family antagonisms, 
unwholesome school spirit, and many others. Much counseling can be done 


by the physical education teacher himself, but he should also feel responsible 
for referring those with which he cannot or does not have time to cope with the 
home-room teacher, a classroom teacher, or counselor. Care must always be 
taken, however, to make certain that this referral does not take on an aspect 
of tattling. 


REFERRALS 

A heavily burdened classroom teacher is not trained to cope with many 
specialized ‘problems and often does not have time to follow through as. care- 
fully as he might like. It is his responsibility to realize his limitations and to 
mike referrals to the proper persons—counselor, visiting teacher, supervisor, 
or administrator—according to the organization of the school. The classroom 
teacher should keep counselors informed about the potentially serious prob- 
lenis and understand when he should turn the case over to the specialist, Usu- 
ally referrals to psychological or psychiatric clinics, child guidance clinics, 
an| family agencies should not be made directly by the classroom teacher but 
by the counselor or social worker after the problem has been thoroughly dis- 
cussed and studied by all staff members having contact with the pupil. 

Recently a science teacher heard a pupil in his laboratory tell the other 
students with whom she desperately wanted to be friends fantastic tales about 
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her music ability, dates with prominent people, and glamorous plans for the 
future. This recurred so many times that he became concerned and consu'ted 
the counselor at once. A consultation with all staff members who came in 
contact with the pupil showed that she was living in a realm of unreality, »as 
rapidly alienating her peers, and perhaps needed some psychiatric help. ‘he 
parents who were invited to the school for a conference on the problem ¢g.\ve 
the background of long illness and lack of acceptance in the former sch ol 
which had brought about this inability to face reality. Apparently, howev:r, 
they had never fully realized the seriousness of the situation and, when n- 
formed, were more than willing to assist in the formulation of a plan for out- 
side help. Failure to detect the problem, we were told by medical consultants, 
might have led to very serious consequences. ’ 

Another alert teacher who encouraged many group activities in her class 
did a splendid job in detecting the sudden and rather alarming withdrawal 
and change in personality of a boy whose mother had been committed to a 
hospital for mental diseases. When the teacher talked with the counselor, it 
seemed best to consult at once the local family agency that had been working 
on the mother’s case. When the psychiatrist connected with the agency was 
called in and the symptoms of behavior made known, the lad was immediately 
given special treatment, and advice was given to the school covering appro- 
priate help on its part. True, these are rather unusual examples, perhaps, but 
they do reveal the opportunities which a clever, alert teacher has to detect 
problems which should be referred to a specialist. 

CO-ORDINATION 

Either an individual like the head counselor or a guidance committee 
should be vested with the responsibility of co-ordinating and integrating the 
entire guidance program so that it will not be unplanned and incidental. Al- 
though teacher training institutions are trying to provide adequate opportunity 
for developing the guidance point of view and an understanding of guidance 
needs and techniques in the classroom, many teachers are still inadequately 
equipped. In addition, the variation in school needs and programs makes it 
impossible to train for all situations. Consequently, those responsible for co-or- 
dination and supervision must help to develop a program of in-service educa- 
tion that will give the staff the necessary background and understanding, Each 
new staff member also must be similarly oriented in the objectives of the pro- 
gram, a knowledge of the program as a whole, its various parts, and division 
of responsibility. on 

Erickson and Smith® suggest that some of the following areas might '< 


® Clifford E. Erickson and Glenn E. Smith, Organisation and Administration of Guidance Serv¢, 
pp. 194-5, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1947. 
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inclu.ied in a continuous in-service education program of teachers who will 
parti. ‘pate in the guidance services. 
. Form and uses of cumulative records. 
. The teacher’s part in building cumulative records and keeping them up to date. 
. Sources and uses of occupational and training information. 
. Teaching the vocational implications of subjects. 
. Exploratory and training opportunities in the school’s curriculum. 
. Functions of the teacher as an incidental counselor. 
‘, How to observe and interpret the behavior of pupils. 
. The use of the anecdotal method. 
°. How to make case studies. 
'} The teacher's role in case conferences. 
!, The teacher’s responsibility for gathering data about pupils. 
. The development of proper pupil attitudes toward the guidance program. 
}. Assisting with the orientation program for pupils. 
|. Role of the teacher as a referral agent. 
Techniques of interviewing. 
The functions and practices of placement and follow-up. 
. Other functions and practices that the classroom teacher will be responsible 
for in the particular school’s guidance program. 
To this lengthy list might be added adolescent psychology, principles of 
learning, and use and interpretation of tests, groups guidance methods, use 
of community resources, and parent-teacher relationships. 


The entire staff should have the opportunity to help plan the program 
of in-service education and indicate the problems which they consider most 
important. If possible, this program should be conducted during the school 
day or on days when pupils are excused and the time set aside for workshop 
activity. Too often a good program fails to achieve good results because it is 
relegated to late afternoon when teachers are tired and become easily bored 
and indifferent. 


Even though classroom teachers may have an adequate background, the 
co-ordinator must constantly see that the program is well balanced, running 
eficiently, and meeting the needs of the student body. One proved technique 
in accomplishing this is the regular meeting of classroom teachers and counsel- 
ors responsible for a given group of students during the school day. During 
thes: periodic meetings, a wide variety of individuals and problems is dis- 
cuss: d, new teachers are oriented, old ones are kept up-to-date, new techniques 
can ‘e suggested and developed, and a constant evaluation of the present pro- 
grar) is possible. If there is a special curriculum co-ordinator or specialist, he, 
too, -hould be present at such a meeting; for the more thoroughly a guidance 
pro:ram provides for individualization of work and setting up goals appro- 
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priate to the individual, the more inextricably the guidance program and cur- 
riculum development are bound together. 

In conclusion, we might say that it is the function of the alert, well- 
trained classroom teacher to co-operate in making the guidance program suc- 
sessful. Among his chief responsibilities are knowing his pupils, orien: ing 
them, adapting work to pupils’ needs and abilities, detecting and sol\ ing 
problems, and knowing when to make referrals to the counselor, If the cl.ss- 
room teacher is to reach his full potentialities, he must be carefully supervised 
and assisted by the counselor or whoever is responsible for the integration 
and co-ordination of the guidance program. Regardless of the type of orgini- 
zation, the close relationship existing between the guidance program and cur- 
riculum development must be recognized if the school’s program of suprvision 
is to be successful. 
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Guidance and Teaching 

STANFORD S. KIGHT 
HE classroom teacher occupies a key position in the total guidance 
program of the modern secondary school. Guidance has come to he 
recognized as a much broader function than that of just counseling. Today 
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guicance is conceived as a complete program designed to promote the life 
adj. stment of the learner. This means that all aspects of the learner’s relation- 
ship to his world must receive the intelligent and sympathetic attention of all 
thos: charged with the responsibility for his education. It is no longer possible 
to d: legate the guidance responsibility to specialists whose contact with the stu- 
den. is occasional and specialized to some immediate and pressing problem. 
Suc’: specialists have an important function to perform on the guidance team, 
but this function is not that of team captain. The classroom teacher is best 
situated to co-ordinate the guidance efforts of the school. It is the classroom 
teacher who has the most varied and continuous contact with the student. It is 
the classroom teacher who deals most directly with the largest number of learn- 
ers. It is the classroom teacher who has the best opportunity to bring about 
socially desirable behavior changes. 

The opportunities which the classroom teacher has for guiding youth bring 
certain clear-cut responsiblities, Curriculum content must be selected so as 
to promote better student adjustment to life problems. Adolescents must be 
taught how to work and live co-operatively. All of the facilities of the school 
must be put to work in the interest of furthering the emotional, social, intellec- 
tual, and physiological growth of the learners. The succeeding paragraphs 
attempt to give some concrete suggestions as to how these responsibilities can 
best be discharged in a truly guidance-centered school. 

GUIDING THROUGH THE SELECTING OF CURRICULUM CONTENT 

The curriculum of the modern secondary school is perhaps the best medi- 
um for guiding youth to better life adjustment. This curriculum is conceived. 
of as a body of experiences designed to help the learners most and solve their 
daily life problems. The teacher has the responsibility of guiding students in 
the identification of those problems of most immediate and long-range concern 
to them. ‘This process of identification cannot be left to chance but must be 
accomplished through purposeful pupil-teacher planning and effort. 

The alert teacher can guide pupils in analyzing their daily living for areas 
oi difficulty to be given attention in the classroom, Various techniques are 
available for such an analysis. Students can be asked to write all of the diffi- 
culties of which they are now aware. These difficulties should be written 
anonymously, each on a separate slip of paper or card, so that later they can 
be classified into some teachable pattern. Students can be observed by each 
other or by the teacher while engaged in various life activities in order to note 
aid record further difficulties, Parents and other community adults can furnish 
\luable clues as to the kinds of difficulties which youth have in living in 
tieir world, Child specialists and other teachers, in fact, all school personnel 
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can add to the collection of problems to be solved. School records of achic: 
ment behavior, and health will give the teacher valuable hints as to import: 
problems which belong in the general collection to be made. The energe: 
teacher may want to visit the neighborhoods and homes of some pupils { 
additional insight into the problems which students face. The identificati: . 
of life problems is a co-operative process and should involve all those who ha 
a contribution to make. 
Once the general collection of specific difficulties has been made, teach: 
and students should work together in eliminating overlapping, selecting di! 
culties of most immediate concern, and finally classifying these into som: 
best pattern for teaching and learning. The actual job of problem classi(:. 
cation is usually best done by a small committee of the class working with th: 
teacher. The pattern finally agreed upon by this small group should be re- 
ported to the whole class for review, discussion, and acceptance. Onc: 
eccepted, the problem pattern becomes the basis of class work for a period 
of time necessary to find and try out suitable solutions, Various projects and 
activities must be formulated by the class in order to arrive at solutions, 
The co-operative identification and acceptance of a problem pattern 
through difficulty analysis is one means of building a problem centered group. 
The existence of such a group is the initial condition necessary for the giving 
of guidance through group processes. The classroom teacher is a group 
worker and operates in a group situation. His guidance techniques must be 
adopted to the conditions under which he contacts youth. The classroom 
does not provide the conditions necessary for the individual or clinical ap- 
proach to guidance. If properly managed, it does provide a situation where 
youth may identify and co-operatively solve their more pressing life problems 
under the guidance of the teacher. During such a process, the teacher and 
students may need to call upon the various specialists in the school for help, 
but it is important to note that the need for such assistance should grow out 
of the students’ attempts to solve their own problems through co-operative 
endeavor. 


GUIDING THROUGH INTERACTIVE GROUP SITUATIONS 

With the creation of a problem-centered group through the identifica- 
tion and acceptance of a common problem, the classroom teacher will have 
set the stage for co-operative interaction by his class, This interaction process 
must be carefully guided to ensure that it is democratic and that it results 
in maximum learning and, therefore, satisfaction for all those taking part in 
it. Co-operative problem solving is a complex process involving the use of a 
wide variety of skills. Some of these skills are of an intellectual nature, while 
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ire may be largely manual. Basic human relations skills come to be of 
me importance in the co-operative solving of problems, It is the classroom 
her’s responsibility to set situations in which the skills presently possessed 
he class members can be properly focused on the solution of the common 
up problem, If this is accomplished, sufficient motivation will be generated 
cause the group to acquire additional skills as they are needed in the 
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blem-solving process. 

The first responsibility of the classroom teacher in properly guiding group 
inicraction is that of setting a permissive, democratic climate or atmosphere. 
L-vin’ has demonstrated the importance of such a climate to the behavior of 
individuals in a group situation. From the data now available it seems that 
individual behavior in a group situation is to a great extent the product of 
that situation itself, If the atmosphere or climate of the situation is demo- 
cratic, the participant’s behavior tends to be democratic also, If the climate is 
autocratic, the behavior of individuals in the situation tends to be correspond- 
ingly autocratic. It is difficult to lay out a blueprint to be followed by the 
teacher in the setting of a democratic atmosphere. It seems true, however, 
that the behavior of the teacher in the classroom has much to do with the kind 
of climate which comes to prevail. The manner in which students are greeted, 
the way furniture is arranged, the method of handling classroom routine 
such as attendance taking, the extent to which real responsibility for govern- 
ing individual behavior is vested in the group, and many more such activities 
scem to “set” the climate. The difference is one of a style of leadership. The 
democratic teacher considers himself as a guide and helper to youth and 
acts accordingly, while the autocratic teacher plays the part of a task master 
whose orders must be followed to the letter. ; 

In a democratic classroom pupils feel free to move about as their work 
demands it. They ‘feel free to discuss matters of importance to their class 
ectivity, The teacher is called upon for help and guidance when necessary; 
otherwise, the group proceeds under its own power and direction. In other 
words, the democratic climate is permissive in that it allows and promotes 
interaction among pupils and between pupils and teacher. If students are to 
learn to work together in the solution of their problems, the climate in which 
‘hey work must not only permit such interaction, it must also promote and 


Ncourage it. 
Once a permissive climate is established in the classroom, the teacher has 


che responsibility of organizing the class for effective group work. As has 


Uni- 





1Kurt Levin, An Experimental Study of Authoritarian and Democratic Group Atmospheres. 
vesity of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, University of lowa Press, 1940. 
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been pointed out, co-operative problem solving is a complex process cal!ing 
for a variety of skills, interests, and aptitudes. The teacher’s task is tha: of 
organizing the class so as to make the most effective use of the talents foi» 
within the group. Thelan’s’ Principle of Least Group Size offers a sov: 
basis for such organization. This principle states that the size of a wi 
group should be the smallest group in which it is possible to have rep : 
sented at a functional level all of the socialization and achievement sk:'! 
required for the particular learning activity at hand. If the groups form 
are larger than this, skills will be duplicated with the result that there w: 
be less need for individual responsibility to the group. Each individual’s ac’ 
are of less importance, motivation is reduced, and the time needed {. 
experimental interaction leading to desirable learning is less. If the grouys 
formed are smaller than is needed to fulfill the conditions set by the principe, 
there will be gaps and lack of competency causing frustration in the group 
and a resultant loss of motivation. 

In order to implement Thelan’s principle, the teacher needs to help the 
class analyze the problem pattern into its various aspects or phases, each 
of which can be attacked by some sub-group of the class. Small sub-groups 
or work groups could then be formed to take responsibility for research and 
the formulation of tentative solutions to single aspects of the total problem. 
The membership of such groups should be selected on the basis of the 
following criteria: 

1. Interest in the specific problem, 

2. Achievement skills needed for effective work on this aspect of the 

problem. 

3. Compatibility of work group members. 

Student interest in the specific problem can best be determined by simply 
asking the group members to designate their first, second, and third choices 
of aspects of the problem upon which they would like to work. It should 
be pointed out that since several factors are to be considered in selecting 
work-group membership, it may not be possible to give everyone his first 
choice of problem. Compatibility may be determined by administering the 
Work Companion Test.’ This test gives the student an opportunity to clas- 
sify the other members of the class according to his feelings about working 
with them, Achievement skills possessed by individual students should be « 
part of the general information known to the teacher. Such information ma‘ 

? Herbert A. Thelan, “‘Group Dynamics in Instruction Principle of Least Group Size." The Sch 
Review, March, 1949. 


% Stanford S$. Kight and Harold C. Reppert, Sociometric Analysis Kit, Published by authors, Pl'- 
adelphia, Pa., 1950. 
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be obtained from school records and through intelligent observation of 
stulents in their school activities, 

The forming of work groups on the basis of the above mentioned criteria 
an’ in accordance with the principle of “Least Group Size” makes it 
necessary to do some weighing of these factors. In some situations and with 
solie students, one of the criteria might be of more importance than another. 
Fo: example, the student who through choices given and received on the 
Work Companion Test and through overt behavior in the group had dem- 
onstrated that he could work with almost anyone in the class might be placed 
in a group more on the basis of interest or skill than upon compatibility. 
On the other hand, the pupil who had given or received little acceptance in 
the class would need to be placed much more on the basis of compatibility 
than on any of the other factors. This is assuming, of course, than an atmos- 
phere of acceptance is a condition necessary for both continued interest in 
a problem and the best use of skills possessed by a group member, It seems 
essential that every class member should be placed in a work group where 
the work situation will demand the use of some skill, interest, or aptitude 
which he initially possesses. In other words, as important as compatibility 
may be, it is probable that alone it is not enough to insure successful work- 
group membership. There seems to be no adequate substitute for genuine 
contribution to the doing of the job at hand as a means of promoting a sense 
of adequacy on the part of all group members, 

The arranging of work-group membership is best done away from the 
class where the teacher can carefully weigh all of the factors important in 
placing the various individuals in their respective work groups. The control 
which the teacher exercises over the assignment of work-group membership 
is, to a great extent, the control which he will continue to exercise over the 
whole interaction process in the classroom. The determination of work-group 
membership sets one aspect of the interaction situation; that is, the social 
aspect. The problem pattern originally adopted by the class sets the other 
important aspect of the interaction situation. It is through this type of 
control, or situation management, that the teacher exercises his guidance 
functions. After making assignments of students to work groups and an- 
nouncing these to the class, the teacher should be willing and ready to make 
necessary changes or adjustments in membership should the necessity arise. 

With the class organized for effective work on the common problem 
the teacher has the further responsibility of continuous study of the interaction 
f individuals in the groups, Such study will reveal difficulties both in 
ichievement and in interpersonal relations upon which guidance is neces- 
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sary. The techniques of study used must be properly adapted to the situation 
in which the classroom teacher works. Time and energy are important items 
in the teacher’s overcrowded day. Both must be conserved if all the tasks 
expected of the teacher are to be accomplished. 

One technique of study which seems well adapted to the classroom 
situation is that of behavior observation. Intelligent observation of pupil be- 
havior reveals both success and failure in matters of achievement as well as 
interpersonal relations. If the behavior observed is also recorded in the form 
of objectively written anecdotes, the teacher will have a running account of 
the class activity. Such an account should serve as a rich source of information 
about individual as well as group behavior. 

A second study technique which is somewhat newer but offers promise 
of becoming a basic one in group guidance is that of sociometric analysis, 
Various types of sociometric tests are available as well as convenient forms 
for reporting and analyzing the data obtained through their administration.‘ 
The sociometric test attempts to measure the patterns on interaction which 
exist in a group at a given time by asking individuals to choose others in the 
group as companions in some stated activity or situation, These choices fall 
into one of two categories, either acceptance or rejection at some level of 
feeling. Sociometric data properly analyzed reveals the social structure or 
organization of the classroom society and gives valuable clues for its im- 
provement. From such data the extent of interaction, both acceptance and 
rejection, can be determined. The existence and extent of clique formation 
is revealed. The status position of individual group members is made clear. 
None of these social structures can be as accurately determined by observa- 
tion as they can by sociometric analysis. 

The study of group interaction enables the classroom teacher to dis- 
charge what is probably the most important responsibility in guiding through 
interactive group situations. Adolescents need to acquire skills of group 
living and working. The classroom teacher is best equipped to guide students 
in this process. It is difficult to blueprint the specific steps to be taken in 
helping adolescents acquire democratic working skills. However, some sug- 
gestions which alert teachers should be able to adapt to their specific situations 
can be offered. First of all, it should be remembered that the suggestions 
offered to this point are intended to enabie the teacher to build a problem 
centered class, organized for effective work on the problem of its choice. If 
this-is properly done, the essential conditions for co-operative endeavor have 
been met. The remainder of the process is one of helping each work group 


4 Ibid. 
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et the best working processes for its task, make the best use of its skills 
an aptitudes, reach group decisions based on data, and try out its formulated 
lem solutions either in real life or in some type of reality practice such 
as vole playing. 

The role of the teacher must continue to be that of guide and not 
diciator. The class has the right to make mistakes. It is the teacher’s job to 
see that, if mistakes are made, the class profits from these errors, Working 
processes can be suggested, work groups can be aided in the evaluation of 
their efforts, information can be supplied at the point of need, small groups 
can be brought before the whole class for reporting and analysis of their 
progress, and the teacher can give aid to individual pupils in their efforts 
to contribute to the group. 

Out of the process of co-operative problem solving described above 
should arise a number of guidance problems which could best be solved 
through help from various guidance specialists in the school. Let us now 
turn our attention to some ways of using these services to the best advantage. 


GUIDING THROUGH CO-OPERATION WITH THE SPECIALISTS 


The area of guidance responsibility most neglected in many schools is 
that of co-operating with the other guidance personnel. In the modern secon- 
dary school where guidance of pupil behavior is a primary objective, the 
classroom teacher must recognize and make use of the contributions of 
the counselor, health personnel, psychologist, visiting teachers and others 
who have special duties to perform in educating youth. 

The guidance efforts of the teacher should be fitted into the total school 
guidance plan. This plan should be formulated through the joint efforts 
of the specialists and the teacher, The nature of the plan formulated will 
depend uipon the objectives of the school and the personnel available for 
carrying it out. 

Mutual respect and confidence must be established among those who 
have responsibility for guidance. A careful delineation of the function of 
each member of the guidance team will help to bring this about. When all 
of those concerned with guidance come to realize that the job is one of 
shared responsibility rather than individual or even competitive effort, the 
school will be well on its way toward the development of a co-ordinated 
guidance program. 

Operating within a co-ordinated guidance program, the classroom teacher 
can call upon the various specialists for aid in obtaining and using hard-to-get 
or highly technical data. The need for such data is likely to arise in the 
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course of guiding the co-operative problem-solving process previously de- 
scribed. Some adolescents may have unusual difficulty in working with 
others, 


In order to discover the causes of such difficulty, specialized data may be 
needed. Such data may be obtained through psychological testing, home 
visits, or medical examination. These are areas in which the classroom teacher 
needs help. The specialists are equipped to give aid both in the obtainin, 
and in the proper using of such data. 


Some youth pose problems of such a serious nature that the type of 
guidance given in a group situation is not sufficient to resolve the difficulties. 
In such cases the classroom teacher should refer the student to the specialis: 
best equipped to render the needed service. An important part of the schoo! 
guidance plan should be a set of mechanics for student referral. These mech- 
anics will differ from school to school but should be kept as simple as 
possible in all instances. Some means of follow-up by the teachers as well a: 
clear cut ways of reporting back by the specialist should be provided. 


Student referral does not end the responsibility of the teacher for that 
individual, Except in unusual cases, the pupil is still a member of the class 
and, as such, needs guidance by the teacher. In cases of referral, the teacher 
and specialist should work out a program of guidance for the pupil which 
clearly indicates what each is to do. In such instances, the teacher may need 
to take his direction from the specialist. 


An increasingly important area of co-operation in guiding youth is that 
of the continuous evaluation of the guidance efforts of the school. Many of 
the standard techniques of evaluation apply in this effort. The techniques 
used must be selected in accordance with the objectives to be evaluated. The 
major objective of guidance is that of teaching youth to satisfy their needs 
through socially desirable behavior. It seems clear, therefore, that evaluation 
should aim at determining the extent to which students have satisfied their 
needs through improved behavior. Evaluative instruments for determining 
actual behavior change are not as available as are other types of instruments. 
The scarcity of valid and reliable instruments does not relieve guidance 
personnel of the responsibility for measuring the effectiveness of their efforts. 
It becomes necessary to use all available means for evaluating and, in ad- 
dition, to devise new ones to meet the specific, situations presented. In preced 
ing paragraphs the techniques of behavior observation and sociometric an- 
alysis have been discussed. These two study techniques seem to offer con- 
siderable promise as ways for assessing the degree of success of guidance efforts 
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In summary, the classroom teacher has important responsibilities for 
the guidance of the youth in his charge. These responsibilities cannot be 
sc arated from the responsibility for educating youth, for they seem to be the 
sa ne where education is thought of as a program designed to promote the 
ii. adjustment of the learner, The classroom teacher must discharge these 
re ponsibilities through pupil-teacher planning of the curriculum, properly 
nm inaging the interpersonal relations in his group, and through co-operating 
with other school guidance personnel, Team work is needed, and the results 
o! such effort will come in the form of improved pupil behavior. 


Meeting. Individual Differences 
M. JAY BLAHA 


RYING to meet individual differences in the classroom reminds one of 

Mark Twain’s remark, “Everyone talks about the weather, but no one 
does anything about it.” Today scientists are doing something about the weath- 
er and teachers are doing something about meeting individual differences. 
That differences have always existed and always will seems to be a trite state- 
ment; however, the problem is what we are going to do about these differences. 
The classroom teacher is interested in knowing specifically what can be done. 
Hence, this article attempts to provide some concrete suggestions to aid him. 

All will recognize that there are many kinds of individual differences in 
the average classroom; thus, it would seem more profitable to confine the sug- 
gestions to working with one group such as those known as the slow learners. 
Three aspects of the problem will be covered, namely: 

I. What are some techniques for identifying slow learners? 
II]. What are some of the responsibilities of the classroom teacher in 
- working with slow learners? 
III. What are some activities which will aid the classroom teacher in 
working with slow learners? 

First in importance would be to define what is meant by the low-ability 
or slow-learning student. Most authorities appear to agree that there is a 
rather large group (about 20 per cent) of any ordinary school population that 
might be placed in a category known as slow learners. They classify these 
students as those whose intelligence quotients range from approximately sev- 
cnty to ninety when measured by such tests as the Binet or the Wechsler- 
l‘ellevue. 

M. Jay Blaha is Secondary Curriculum Co-ordinator of the Los Angeles County 
‘chools, Los: Angeles, California. 
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I. WHAT ARE SOME OF THE TECHNIQUES FOR IDENTIFYING THE SLOW LEARNERS° 


It is, of course, to be recognized that an intelligence quotient is not neces- 
sarily the only means of identifying the slow learner. The above question 
seems to imply that the slow learner is a unique individual who possesses cc 
tain characteristics which make identification easy and positive. This is nv 
the case, as it will be found that slow learners differ from the middle an! 
upper groups in degree rather than in kind. 


A complete analysis would entail a thorough case study of each individua! 
enrolled in the class which, it is recognized, cannot always be accomplishe:' 
and thus it is often left to the classroom teacher to determine the identification. 
There are, however, some aids for determining the identity of slow learners ii. 
the regular classroom. First of all would be an understanding of some of the 
personal characteristics often found in the slow learners, These may, for pur- 
poses of organization, be divided into four groups; namely, physical, emotiona! 
and personality, social, and psychological, These will be reviewed briefly, anc 
then other means of identification will be presented. 


Physical Characteristics 

a. Viston—Students classified as slow learners are often found to have 
defective vision. A vision test is certainly a must; however, the teacher 
can detect some of these difficulties through observing signs of squint- 
ing, standing to see materials written on the board, going up to ma- 
terials, and position in holding books and other materials, 
Hearing—Often slow learners are handicapped with defective hear- 
ing. Again an adequate hearing test is advisable, although a classroom 
teacher will observe such indications as favoring one ear over another, 
failing to understand teacher or classmates, or asking for repetitions. 
Bodily development—Many slow learners do not appear to be so well 
developed as normal students. Some are not so tall or so heavy or 
so well proportioned. Many are clumsy and lacking in eye-hand co- 
ordination. Some, the extremes, will be found who are heart and re- 
spiratory cases. Many will be observed who are slow in developing 
and physiologically immature for their age. The slow learner who is 
at grade placement for his age should not be confused with those in 
the classroom who are over-age due to repeating of grades or subjects. 


General health—Slow learners will be found who do not complain 
of any one special ailment but rather from a general status of poor 
health. In this group are cases of malnutrition, certain types of in- 
fection, general lowered vitality, and fatigue. Most slow learners 
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(NERS * will be found to have one or several physical or health problems or 
t neces- defects, 
uestion Emotional and Personality Characteristics 
wsinaei a. The aggressive type—These slow learners many times give vent to 
a met their emotions, lack ability to exercise much judgment or to make 
lle anc! evaluations of their own actions, They seem to crave excitement and 
thrills. Slow learners of this type often attempt to compensate for their 
ividua| lack of academic ability through seeking outside themselves the satis- 
plishe:: factions which they cannot, because of limitations, develop from 
ication. within. 


ners ii; . The withdrawing type—These students are probably the most diffi- 
of the cult problems of all. In this group will be found those whose feelings 
or pur- are easily hurt, who find difficulty in expressing themselves, and who 
otiona! seek refuge in tears. 
ly, ancl Social Characteristics 
a. Economic background—Considerable numbers of slow learners will 
be found to come from homes where there is a low degree of compe- 


» have tence in providing needed requirements for adequate food, clothing, 
eacher shelter, health care, and wholesome leisure-time and recreational 
quint- activities. 
to ma- . Social and cultural background—Students who live differently think 
differently. Low standards of family life will often contribute to ac- 
hear- tual neglect, rejection, persecution even to physical abuse, jealousy, 
sroom general unrest, and turmoil. In addition, slow learners will be found 
other, to come from homes of different national, cultural, and language 
itions. backgrounds. 
0 well Psychological Characteristics 
vy or a. Liabilities—Most slow learners possess little ingenuity and imagina- 
id co- tion, cannot concentrate, and do not remember what they hear. Many 
nd re- will be found to have reading difficulties and an inadequate vocabu- 
oping lary; however, the latter is not so serious when both visual and audi- 
vho is tory experiences are provided. Some slow learners lack eye-hand co- 
se in ordination in manipulative tasks, Several cannot note details well and 
djects. cannot follow a logical sequence of events. Many have inadequate 
plain reasoning ability especially in abstract thinking areas or problem situa- 
poor tions. A considerable number of slow learners lack foresight and 
of in- logical planning ability to look ahead and plan for the future. 


ners b. Assets—Slow learners do have some abilities which should be capital- 
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ized upon. Many have vocabulary ability if both auditory and visual 
means of presentation are used. Many can reason adequately in 
concrete situations. Slow learners do have some ability in wor. 
ing with concrete objects. Some slow learners do have some of t! 
abilities which have been cited above as liabilities. The teacher wi 
want to take advantage of any of those present. In addition, it wou! 
seem that one of the greatest assets is that of ability in setting 
standard of values. In this they do not differ from other studen:: 
in any marked degree. 

It can readily be seen that the teacher will not find many characteristic 
which are common to all slow learners. These students are individuals « 
well as those in the average or upper groups. They are probably just as hari 
to identify with characteristics as any others. The attempt to describe som 
of the personal characteristics of slow learners has consisted, then, of pointin; 
out some of the more prominent as a means of screening. 

A second aid in the identification of slow learners would be the utilization 
of all information available within the facilities of the school system. Such 
aids as are not available will need to be provided as time and facilities permit. 
Some of the desirable information for use by the classroom teacher would 
consist of the cumulative record folder for each student and an age-grade 
status study for the students enrolled in the class. 

Individual cumulative records—These records should contain complete 
information on such items as identification data regarding the student and his 
family, previous school record, pertinent health facts including such physical 
factors as needed, home environment, teacher observations, interviews and 
conferences, group test data, and individual test data. 

Age-grade status study—Securing information relative to the age-grade 
status of those enrolled in the class will permit partial identification of poten- 
tial slow learners. 

Summary 

The first question asked for some techniques for identifying slow learn 
ers. In answer, a brief resumé of the physical, emotional and personality, so- 
cial, and psychological characteristics was included. In addition, it was pointed 
out that it is desirable to have complete information relative to each individual 
student and also his age-grade status within-the classroom group. 

It was indicated that the responsibility for identifying the slow learners 
was one of both the classroom teacher and the school as an organization. 
The next step in the consideration of the problem of the slow learner is thai 
of identifying some of the responsibilities of the classroom teacher. 
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WHAT ARE SOME OF THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE CLASSROOM TEACHER IN 
WORKING WITH SLOW LEARNERS? 

The classroom teacher is directly responsible for the success of the slow 
\irner in his curriculum experiences. To discharge this responsibility there 
ae, among others, certain phases which need definite attention. These might 
b. listed as knowing the needs of slow learners, knowing the qualities needed 
by the teacher in working with slow learners, and securing additional informa- 
tion about slow learners. Each of these will be briefly considered. 

1. Knowing the needs of slow learners—The slow learner needs 

a. to have a feeling of success. 

b. to have a feeling of belonging. 

c. to feel the worth-whileness of what he is doing. 

d. to have the respect of others. 

e. to have activities which provide for socialization. 

f. to have concrete experiences. 

g. illustrations on his level. 

h. experiences with audio-visual materials. 

i. the experiences provided through field trips and excursions. 

j- manual activities. 

k. experiences which are immediate and practical, 

]. experiences with vocations which are possibilities for him. 

m.to be given help in how to study. 

n. to utilize his special abilities, 

o. to start with simpler concepts. 

p. more time for supervised study. 

q. to work toward a specific goal. 

r. to work up to his capacity. 

s. help in the fundamentals in many cases. 

It is recognized that all slow learners do not have all of the above listed 
needs, The further responsibility of the classroom teacher is that of determin- 
ing the specific needs of each slow learner. 

Knowing the qualities needed by the teacher in working with slow learn- 
ers—The teacher needs 

a. to accept the slow learner as an individual. 

b. to have an interest in slow learners. 

c. to have an understanding of himself as well as that of the student. 

d. to have a broad background of information, experience, and interests. 

e. to possess the ability to grow in service. 

f. to have originality and creativeness. 
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g. to have patience and sympathy. 
h. to have a sense of humor, 
i. to have good personal mental hygiene. 

j. to have sact. 

k. to have vitality. 

]. to have a good personal appearance. 

A teacher may be well-grounded in subject matter and method and fai! 
miserably if the above qualities are not developed. 
3. Securing desirable information—In addition to such information as pre 
viously mentioned as needed, it is desirable to have 

a. the present schedule of classes for each student. 

b. such current information items as 
(1) the student’s likes and dislikes in subject areas. 
(2) subjects in which the student received his highest and lowest 



















marks. 
(3) the student’s hobbies, pets, home reading, home equipment (radio, 


etc.), movie attendance, and travel, 


(4) reading level of each student. 
c. a worksheet as an aid in recording and interpreting the information 


secured. 











Summary 
No attempt has been made to cover all the responsibilities of the classroom 


teacher in working with slow learners, There are in addition such responsibili- 
ties as grouping within the class in several ways, evaluating and reporting 
progress of slow learners, establishing placement policies of slow learners, 
and providing necessary classroom facilities and management, 








III. WHAT ARE SOME ACTIVITIES WHICH WILL AID THE CLASSROOM TEACHER IN 
WORKING WITH SLOW LEARNERS? 

A list of the needs of slow learners was included in the section dealing 
with the responsibilities of the classroom teacher, Understanding of the needs 
of slow learners is only a part of the obligation of the teacher, A further con- 
sideration would involve an analysis of what activities a slow learner can 
participate in and, more important, profit by. 

The following list of suggested activities contains a summation of some 
proven experiences. Teachers will no doubt be able to add many more, It is 
also not implied that all slow learners can or will participate in each of the ac 
tivities, An example in the field of social studies is included for each of the ac 
tivities, Activities in this area as well as in others would be limited only by th 


creativity of the teacher. A slow learner can: 
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1. Read at his own level—For high-school students having difficulty in 
r-ading, the regular classroom text in American government will be found 
helpful. Good reading on about the sixth-grade level may be found in South- 
v.orth and Southworth, The American Way, by Iroquois Publishing Company, 


Inc., of New York. 

2. Give oral descriptions, report on observations with help of spe- 
cific instructions; interview and report—A slow learner may be asked to attend 
a meeting of the board of education and to report to the class his observations. 
It would, of course, be necessary to work out with him some definite guides 
to follow during his observation neried, including such items as names and 


offices of members, meeting place, who may attend, meeting procedures, in- 













teresting items, efc. 
3. Do reference work under guidance—A slow learner may participate 


in a small interest group in the study of the American Bill of Rights. Sug- 
gestions for guidance may include that of asking for two lists of statements 
concerning the topic. One list may contain the duties and responsibilities of 
citizens while the other may include their rights and privileges, 

4. Dramatize events or situations, participate in skits, pantomimes, and 
games—In an American history class and also in classes in government, 
some attention is usually given to the signing of the Mayflower Compact. 
Some of the slow learners may take part in dramatizing this event. This proj- 
ect would assume some understanding of the content of the document although 
the students in the group could create in imagination a new situation such as 
an imaginary new continent in the middle of the Pacific Ocean. Part of the 
project would involve the forming of a bill of rights and responsibilities for 
the inhabitants. 

5. .Do some construction work, such as crafts, cut-out work, jigsaw 
puzzles—Some slow learners do have abilities in craft or shop activities. If 
such is the case, one or more may make jigsaw puzzles. This may be done in 
1 United States history class by having the students first secure a map con- 
taining the boundary lines of the states. The map may be pasted to a piece 
of material to be cut out for the jigsaw pieces. It is to be noted that some 
difficulty will be involved with the smaller states if the map is too small. This 
map may or may not contain the names of the states, capitals, principal cities, 
cenes, mountains, lakes, and products, The ability of the students involved 
will determine the extent of the project. 

6. Collect things— Many slow learners have hobbies. Some collect 
stamps. As a large number of commemorative issues has been printed, con- 
siderable history can be learned through their study; especially, if events or per- 
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sons depicted can be associated with a time concept or a significance conce \t 
in relation to other events or persons. An example would be the stamp ho: 
oring Susan B. Anthony, which can be associated in time with the Civil W.; 
period or in significance with the Nineteenth Amendment. If no one has tI 
- hobby of stamp collecting, some slow learners may be interested in securin 
some of the special issues, This collection can be used for an oral report to 
small group or to the class. 

7. Trace maps, charts, and graphs—In studying a unit on the westwar 
movement, good use can be made of an outline map of the United States. 
The entire class may use the prepared outline by recording the progress mad. 
in the advance of development of the country. The map may occupy a spac: 
on the blackboard or a large sheet of tagboard. Using a map or a map slid 
of the United States, project on the board the size wished and trace the outline. 
Some dependable slow learner can operate the slide projector as well as trace 
the outline. 

8. Gather pictures—The unit is on transportation. Collect pictures 
of various means of transportation or, where available, the development of 
transportation, It sometimes helps to have an additional picture of some other 
development which took place about the same time. Correlating the pictures 
can be interesting and aids in gaining a time concept. 

9. Make a scrapbook—In a history or government class, attention is 
usually given to timely events, Many slow learners can profit by making a cur- 
rent-event scrapbook of magazine or newspaper pictures, The student may be 
directed to select pictures of the event which he considers most important, This 
provides an opportunity for the classroom teacher to understand interests, dis- 
criminations, etc. Instead of pictures, articles may be used, or a combination 


of both may be included. 

10. Keep notebooks, including facts, vocabulary, spelling lists, and 
simple outlines—Slow learners may decide as a group with the teacher what 
their notebooks are to include and how they are to be organized. There may 
be sections for important words with student definitions, however crude, or 
identification of meaning by use; their lists of facts, events, words, etc., may 
be used as a basis for a “spell-down” type of experience. The notebook may 
contain answers to questions or filling in of outlines presented in mimeo- 
graphed form. i, a 

11. Make slides, flash cards, and cartoons—Although few slow learners 
have the ability to draw cartoons, many of them can understand the points 
of cartoons found in newspapers and magazines. Many cartoons have direc: 
implications in the social studies, The slow learner can contribute by bringing. 
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fr bulletin-board use, cartoons which have a relationship to social studies, or 
t ey may make cartoon scrapbooks. 

12. Take concrete measurements—In orientation classes, slow learn- 
e ; are capable of contributing to a unit on safety by counting the number of 
c rs that pass a particularly busy corner in a given period of time. 

13. Demonstrate interests— Many slow learners are interested in 
aviation and have had experience with model airplanes. If such a slow learner 
cin be found, an excellent opportunity for demonstration is available which 
cin ke as elaborate as ability permits. This will contribute to a study of trans- 
portation as well as to part of the hobby life of citizens. 

14. Do some art work, write or type, demonstrate some special ability 
~-Some slow learners have musical ability and can play an instrument or can 
sing. A group may present a program number in which the class may partici- 
pate by correlating events with the dates of songs as a quiz program. 

15. Use audio-visual aids—Recordings and transcriptions play an im- 
portant part in understanding of concepts in the field of social studies, Slow 
learners, especially, will profit through listening to 4 Rendezvous with Des- 
tiny containing excerpts from the speeches of Franklin D, Roosevelt. Help 
should be provided the slow learner to enable him to listen intelligently. 

16. Use models—In a class in United States history or American 
history the Liberty Bell, as a topic, is usually included. It is possible that a 
slow learner can make a clay model of the Liberty Bell. It may-be possible 
for a slow learner or a group to construct a sand table model of the Erie Canal, 
the advantages of which can be readily seen and explained by the slow learner 
through comparison with the St. Lawrence River waterway of that time. 

17. Make card indexes of notes — Slow learners may keep 3x5 cards 
with a topic heading on each. Interesting items can be listed for such a unit 
as transportation. Some ‘students will be able to keep a record of references, 
especially of stories pertaining to the topic they have enjoyed. 

18. Make book jackets—lInstead of making a formal book report, 
« Slow learner may make an attractive book jacket by taking a sheet of legal- 
size paper and folding back the ends to book size. This may be colored, and 
the title printed on the cover, According to his ability, a student may write 
| short advertising summary on the back or within. 


19, Be monitors — Slow learners may be assigned the care of certain 
materials, equipment, files, windows, shades, lights, cupboards, ventilation, 
ind room library, Every slow learner can act in this capacity at some time. Re- 
sponsibility for care of the bulletin board is a possibility. This pertains especially 
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to keeping the bulletin board up to date with possible help from other stu- 
dents on arrangements. 

This article has centered on suggestions for providing a better prograi) 
to meet the needs of slow learners in the secondary school. To this end sug- 
gestions in answer to three questions were included in an attempt to challeng: 
thinking rather than to provide the last word, It is hoped that, if the class. 
room teacher has some techniques for identifying slow learners, if he recog 
nizes his responsibilities in working with them, and if he has some activitie: 
in which slow learners can and will participate, he will be in a much better 
position to provide worth-while and meaningful experiences. All this may be 
somewhat futile unless the administrative organization both recognizes its 
responsibilities and works in close co-operation with the staff in really educat- 
ing “all the children of all the people.” 
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Meeting Individual Differences 
FRANK A. BUTLER 


F pupils were alike in every respect, teaching would be much easier, bu 
it probably would not be so interesting. Pupils are different and widel 
different. Since the case for individual differences has been established throug! 
research and experience, there is no solace in denying facts. The problem i: 
to meet the variations in so far as possible in every classroom, 

In this discussion, the provisions for meeting differences will be limited 
to those classroom situations in which the teacher is teaching a particular 
subject or area to a group of pupils who will be together for a semester or a 
year. All pupils concerned will be studying the same subject regardless oi 
their interests, abilities, or future destinations. The pupils will not be grouped 
according to intelligence, background or other considerations. This classroom 
will typify an everyday group of pupils who are studying a required or an 
elective subject in an everyday secondary school. 

Provisions for meeting differences are many and varied. In some cases 
there will be’ ability grouping carried out by the administration; able pupils 
may carry more subjects; remedial classes may be set up; and special classes 
for the gifted or the retarded learners may be provided. These and similar 
ways will not be treated in this article—only those methods within the 
authority of the teacher as he teaches his class will be mentioned. In other 
words, the ways will be limited to those within classroom jurisdiction; they 
will be within the power of the teacher to provide as he desires and is able. 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

The effectiveness of provisions for differences cannot go beyond the 
teacher’s energy and time to evaluate each individual’s efforts and the quality 
of his work. Merely assigning or requiring more without evaluating the 
extra effort is not fair to the pupil; and what is more, the pupil will soon see 
through the trickery and become disinterested or shoddy in his work habits. 
Even the innocent pupil wants his production recognized and judged. Any 
learner must know how he is getting along. With large classes and five or 
six periods each day, the teacher finds it difficult to meet the recommenda- 
tions so easily and theoretically espoused by writers as to how individual 


Frank A. Butler is Professor of Education in the Department of Education, The 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pennsylvania. 
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differences can be provided for in the classroom. Mr. Administrator, why 
don’t you try yourself out? You will become a humbler man if you do. 
Within a single class one can, in general, provide for learners by vary- 
i: g the kind, amount, or depth of learning. In this discussion, kind will refer 
. materials that meet differences in interest or preference; one pupil may 
rite on a different topic in English or he may investigate a problem that 
likes in science. Amount refers to more of a subject; that is, some pupils 
ray cover a greater area of a field, as in algebra, but all pupils will travel 
over the same road and go as far as they can in a semester or a year. Depth 
means that, although pupils study the same topic or unit, some pupils will 
go deeper into the meanings and applications. The time element will be con- 
stant while the three general ways of providing for differences are being ful- 
filled within a particular class studying a specified subject. 


DISCOVERING THE DIFFERENCES 

Before one can provide for variations he must know what the differences 
are. No one device is sufficient. A study of the homes and community is 
preliminary. Conferences with parents and pupils reveal to some degree the 
interests and future plans of pupils. An examination of past school records 
helps to estimate academic success. Any intelligence or aptitude test results 
should be studied. Having pupils answer interest and preference questionnaires 
can be carried out through personal or standardized means. Most necessary 
of all are the findings of good diagnostic tests administered to the group which 
reveal the progress pupils have made in their study of the subject to date. 
Constant observation of the class, together with a sensitive ear always to the 
ground, provides information of tremendous value. The personal relation- 
ships with pupils are always warmer and more inspirational than merely 
statistical knowledge about the group. At any rate, information about the 
learners is necessary. It is the foundation upon which provisions for meeting 
the differences must be constructed. 

SOME COMMON AND UNIVERSAL PROVISIONS 

Daily Assignments 

Utilization of common means in guiding learning should not be over- 
looked. Although frowned upon by searchers for high-powered methods, the 
daily assignment still has significant possibilities. It can be a source of moti- 
ation; it can be differentiated to encourage the study of additional phases 
of a more profound character; and it can provide for different interests as 
vell, The additional developments-in learning can be brought out through 
oral reports, demonstrations, and written accounts. They may be evaluated 
vy the teacher in private conferences if time permits. 
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Socialization 

During the time that the class as a whole is developing the work for the 
day, questions can be phrased to require thinking commensurate with intci- 
ligence and background. Individuals can thereby make contributions and 
express ideas in accordance with their understanding and experience. Socializ:- 
tion is an effective means of promoting learnings that depend upon group 
action for their development. . 

Regardless of the accysations brought forth against group instruction 
and the question-and-answer method, these general and universal procedure: 
have genuine possibilities provided they are used purposefully and intelli- 
gently. We must be careful not to condemn a method as such because it may 
be, not the name, but the way that it is handled that should be singled out 
for criticism. In many kinds of learning, socialization is very effective. Our 
educational psychologists consider socialization as a basic principle of learn- 
ing. If properly used, the class discussion brings out the best thinking of 
each pupil; it gives every one an opportunity to co-operate in developing 
some problem or understanding or appreciation according to his feelings and 
ideas; it gives training in social and citizenship obligations; and it promotes 
growth that depends upon social stimulation. One will be surprised to dis- 
cover how much of his growth starts from the ideas and contributions and 
inter-reactions brought out in genuine group action. The printed words do 
not have a monoply in the initiation of learning. Listening and expressing 
as potent factors in learning are beginning to receive the attention that they 
deserve. 


Projects 

Further study beyond the daily assignment may extend over several days 
or weeks in connection with some part selected by the pupil. In literature, 
a pupil may read more poems by a particular writer; in history, a sidelight 
of the particular topic or period may be a research undertaking. In science. 
an investigation of some local industry, plant, or scientific enterprise can be 
observed. Not all projects need to be based on reading textbooks, magazines, 
or newspapers; firsthand investigations may prove more profitable. In all 
cases, however, the work must be evaluated so that pupils know how well 
they have done. 
Supervised Study : 

During a part of class time, pupils can study individually. As members 
of a class do not read equally well or take an interest in the same topics. 
books and materials of different degrees of depth should be provided. The 
instructor can observe, diagnose, and give assistance where needed and to 
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the degree required. In other words, the classroom can become a laboratory 
it. which each individual works to the best of his ability. Discussion or 
socialization periods give the pupils an opportunity to summarize their find- 
ings and formulate general conclusions. More technical phases might have 
to be evaluated in conference or through written reports. 

INDIVIDUAL DEVICES 
Projects 
In some areas as industrial arts, home economics, agriculture, and shop, 
it is possible to have pupils work on projects of varying complexity and at the 
same time commensurate with interests. Much of the manipulative drills and 
practical applications of these subjects, as contrasted with theory, can be 
brought out by well-selected projects. The use of the project will be further 
developed later under the unit treatment. 


Drill Materials 

After the weaknesses of pupils have been determined by diagnostic tests, 
corrective materials can be provided so that each pupil through his own 
study and application can remedy his shortcomings. Special workbooks in 
phases of English, mathematics, and other subjects that include definite and 
fixed relationships prove helpful because specific exercises are planned for 
specific weaknesses. If anwers are furnished with these exercises, one can 
determine the degree of proficiency without taking class time or the teacher’s 


time. 


Individual Instruction 

Under certain conditions in which classes are not too large or too 
numerous, the teacher can plan and mimeograph assignments and exercises 
that cover the course. Each pupil then works in accordance with his energy 
and ability. The teacher gives attention to each individual and knows how 
each one is progressing. Although the time is constant, pupils will be at 
different places along the course journey. It can be seen that able learners 
will progress to places further on in the subject as the semester or year passes. 
In other words, an opportunity is afforded to every class member to cover 
as much of the course as possible. Amount varies, but the time will be con- 
stant. Depth is secured only as the materials become more profound with 
further study of the subject. 

POSSIBILITIES IN THE UNIT PLAN OF TEACHING 

Probably no other way of organizing learning activities holds out more 
promise for providing for differences in the everyday way of teaching than 
the unit concept. If both teacher and pupils have clear perspective of the 
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aims and area of the unit, there are numerous ways to secure profital,'c 
developments of all pupils, no matter what differences exist in the learne:.. 
Differences in interests and intellectual capacities can be met. It makes litt! 
difference whether the unit is interpreted as a subject matter or an experien: 
unit or any other brand of unit. 

Introduction of the unit can be made broad and deep so that all pupi' 
see the scope and meaning of the learning undertaking at hand. While a 
pupils master the central core of the unit at hand, there are unlimited possi 
bilities to investigate and discover additional meanings and application: 
Units transcend subject matter boundaries thus enabling study of phase 
relating to science, history, economics, literature, and other relationships deal 
ing with life and living. Classroom time can be devoted to individual stud; 


and to group discussion. 

Group discussion can be limited somewhat to the basic or core meaning: 
which all pupils can master, then further group planning can reveal the many 
supporting and supplementing parts of the unit. Pupils select for individual 
or committee study those parts that appeal to them. At opportune times, the 
particular individuals, committees, or panels present their findings to the 
group by means of talks, panel discussions, demonstrations, charts, graphs, 


and other media. Care must be taken to use simple and common media so 
that the listeners can grasp the ideas presented—listeners cannot grasp quickly 
what certain pupils spend hours in assimilating. If certain aspects studied by 
an individual or a committee are too technical, it may be better to have 
written reports for these findings. 


Units cannot be handled the same in all subjects. The procedure already 
treated may fit better in English, social studies, and science. In other subjects 
as mathematics, socialization by the group, committee and panel presentations, 
demonstrations, and visual portrayals will probably be limited. Perhaps unit 
assignments, as worked out by the teacher and followed more closely by pupils, 
will prove more effective and beneficial, In these subjects, there will, no doubt, 
be more directed study with much teacher attention centered upon each indi- 
vidual; in short, the classroom work will approach individual instruction except 
that part devoted to group development. 


To those persons who are sticklers for-a certain vocabulary, it may be 
said that project, problem, contract, or some other term may be substituted for 
unit in the preceding discussion without destroying the validity of the teach 
ing. It is the substance of the teaching that makes it good, not the name that 


is given to the method of teaching. 
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ABILITY GROUPING WITHIN A GROUP 

In some classes, it may be a good procedure to group pupils into two or 
nore ability sections for purposes. of instruction. After the teacher gathers 
i: formation concerning individuals—their learning rates and abilities, their 
habits of work, and their industry and physical stamina—a grouping can be 
\orked out, Each group formed is taught for a while, but there are several 
groups to be cared for during the same period. The instructor’s main responsi- 
lility consists of activities needed to keep the groups working profitably. In 
a class with three groups, the procedure would work out as follows: while 
attention is centered upon one group, the other sections study; in the first 
group the assignment, socialization, and summary are completed, then the 
teacher shifts to another section while the first section does individual study; 
in the second group the teacher does the educational engineering and then 
shifts to the third group. It can be seen that three groups are kept profitably 
employed. In this plan, much training is necessary to wean pupils away from 
too much dependence upon the instructor; pupils must learn to carry more 
responsibility. It. would be wise for one who wishes to use this plan to try 
himself out gradually, probably on a smaller class, until he knows what is 
involved in grouping and in the execution of the procedure in actual practice. 

This grouping within a class may function much better in subjects that 
depend more upon individual study than upon discussion or socialization. For 
subjects of the latter variety, some plan or a combination of plans already 
treated will probably be more effective. 




























SOME NEGLECTED DIFFERENCES 

Too often, provisions for differences pertain only to pure achievement in 
subject materials, but it must be understood.that there are many varieties of 
differences. Among these neglected differences should be mentioned study 
habits, reading abilities, physical stamina, health foundations, character traits, 
social developments, emotional stabilities, citizenship abilities, and other per- 
sonal phases of development. The bashful boy needs help just as much as the 
backward boy; the girl with poor study habits needs assistance just as much as 
the pupil with poor achievement records, Everlastingly, the teacher must 
study his pupils as much as he reflects upon new methods of teaching or 
upon the applications of psychology to learning. Words of encouragement, in- 
dividual suggestions, personal conferences, opportunities to participate and 
overcome personal shortcomings, and chances to succeed must be given often 
and continuously as the teacher guides and plans the development of all pupils 
throughout the weeks and months of the school year. Probably the little cour- 
tesies, the warm and helpful words, the personal suggestions, the individual 
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reminders, the sincere interests in pupils do as much or more good than the 
mechanical and highly advertised schemes for taking care of individual diffe; 
ences, 
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Experienced Teachers and New Methods 
GERALD W. SMITH 


ASIC to the following discussion is the conviction that experienced 
teachers welcome new methods and utilize them as rapidly as they 
understand them and are convinced of their usefulness. The theme is that 
teachers should acquaint themselves with changing methods and that, given 
proper stimulation and help, they will do so. The plan here is to suggest 
and briefly discuss several significant factors helpful to the supervisor who 
desires to encourage experienced teachers continually to be alert for new or 
different ways to improve. 
FAITH IN TEACHERS 
Fundamental to any plan or hope of stimulating or leading people to 
study and develop themselves is a sincere and abiding faith on the part of the 
leader in his associates and colleagues. The person who expects successfully 
to encourage people to consider new ideas must believe that they want to know 
about new and different things. He must know in his own mind that his 
associates have the same desire to improve and grow as he has. 
Looking about at the initial resistance that people often exert against 
new ideas for taxes, new methods of farming, new plans for merchandising, 
new designs of architecture, efc., and observing how often they subsequently 
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accept these same changes with enthusiasm and conviction should be reassur- 
ing to the educational thinker and leader desirous of promoting change. 
\Vell favored at the outset are the experienced teachers whose leaders believe 






17 them. 






AROUSING INTEREST AND CONCERN 
Basic also to a program which aims at helping teachers acquaint them- 
selves with new methods and at encouraging them to adopt changing tech- 
niques is the matter of interest and concern about doing a better job. The 
principal or supervisor, who hopes to encourage experienced teachers toward 
alertness for new and improved practices, needs to establish an esprit de corps 
that allows for the introduction of disquieting facts, or distributing concepts 
about the complete adequacy of present methods, in light of current knowl- 
edge, without destroying morale or stopping creative thinking. 
Responsibility for encouragement of an intellectual atmosphere composed 
of elements of concern about teaching methods, classroom procedures, course 
content, etc., has been placed squarely on the shoulders of principals and 
supervisors by most writers on educational administration and supervision. 
In the discharge of this responsibility, the principal or supervisor will be 
anxious that al] teachers know what techniques and methods are being 
developed and proven. To this end, he will do well to plan to keep alive 


interest and concern. 





















TALK AND DISCUSSION 

Exchanging information and ideas by conversation is just as useful for 
the job under consideration here as for any other human problem. Assurance 
that the talking and discussing device will be used to acquaint teachers with 
new methods can be guaranteed by planning. Informal discussion sessions at 
which staff members explain new techniques tried, observed, or read about 
are quite easily arranged. Special meetings of staff members can be scheduled 
for the express purpose of receiving reports. A staff whose interest and con- 
cern remain aroused can be depended upon to talk about such things as new 
methods. Again the important factor is that leadership be such that teachers 
are alert to opportunities to report about the things they see or hear. 

This section may seem trite or too elementary to take up space, but the 
wise leader will work for a relationship among the staff members that will 
keep talk and discussion going. 

WORKSHOP LIBRARY 

Professional books, magazines, and other educational materials are com- 
monly found in modern schools. The development of combination workrooms 
and libraries have been found helpful devices by some schools for encouraging 
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teachers to make better use of the professional literature at hand. Fo.r 
suggestions that may be helpful aids to better utilization of this device a:e 
listed. 
Location and Furnishing 
Selection of a room or rooms where teachers can assemble for curriculu: 
meetings, committee meetings, efc., is helpful. Furniture should be of a typ 
that allows for flexibility of arrangement and that encourages use becau: 
it is comfortable. 
Procurement and Cataloging Library Materials 
Teachers should have a plan for the selection of books, magazines 
curriculum materials, new courses. of study, reports of experiments, and othe: 
materials. A simple and immediate system of purchasing should be arranged 
so that materials become available at the time the desire for them is fresh. 
School librarians should work out a simple cataloging system that provides 
a list of library items on hand and offers an easy self-checking system. A 
bulletin circulated periodically among the teachers showing recent additions 
to the library will also be helpful. 
Display 
Well-planned displays of the professional materials will encourage their 
use, A teacher committee that is interested can be very helpful toward setting 
up new and attractive arrangements in the workshop library. 
Use 
Easy access to reading material, which shows its freshness by new 
arrangements and which is located where teachers meet for work, will 
encourage use. Circulation to staff members of books, magazines, and other 
literature with appropriate articles marked for reference often encourage 
reading and help to keep interest aroused. 
On the subject of the library, Edmonson, Roemer, and Bacon say: 
Encourage teachers to build a professional library according to a plan 


to be developed by the teachers. Use a committee to devise the plan, to se- 
lect the books, and to promote the use of the library.’ 


CONSULTANT SERVICES 

Besides other values that are: derived from the use of consultants, this 
objective of acquainting teachers with new methods can also be served. 
Universities, colleges, and strong public school organizations have many 
teachers who appreciate the invitation to meet with teachers in an advisory 
or consultant relationship. Persons who are’ active thinkers in their field, 
creative at their job, scholarly in their habits, well versed on current trends 


1], B. Edmonson, Joseph Roemer, and Francis L. Bacon. The Administration of the Modern Second- 
School, p. 419. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1948. 
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aid practices can almost always be found within a reasonable distance of 
ary community. Usually it is not very costly to secure the services of such 
p:rsons for periodic meetings during the year. 

Well-planned schedules of meetings for the year with the agenda arranged 
tc show the consultant the type of information desired or the problem to be 
tr-ated can make this device a very direct and effective aid. Almost any type 
o| organization for teacher study or work on school problems lends itself well 
to the use of consultants. 

DEMONSTRATIONS 

Bringing new methods to the teacher or taking the teacher to new methots 
through observation of demonstrations is a device frequently available. At 
least three types are common. 

School or Teacher Demonstrations 

Teachers may be taken or encouraged to go to teacher training institu- 
tions, to laboratory schools, or to some school known to have a worth-while 
practice to watch new methods in operation. Ample time needs to be allowed 
for a complete understanding of the method or technique being demonstrated. 
Follow-up procedures to acquaint other staff members with the techniques 
learned and to compare present local practices with those observed are very 
important. 

Commercial Demonstrations 

Frequently in such fields as agriculture, industrial, commercial, and 
homemaking, new commercial procedures and techniques are demonstrated 
and explained which are very valuable to teachers. Many teachers of clothing 
have learned new and important short cuts in tailoring by such demonstra- 
tions. Commercial organizations frequently invite teachers of the type listed 
above and others to come for explanations of new methods. Principals and 
supervisors will often find it worth while to encourage teachers to participate 
in such programs. 

Films : 

Moving pictures, film strips, and slides are also helpful in bringing 
demonstrations to teachers. The number and variety that can be used are 
limited principally by time and the law of diminishing returns. 

ATTENDANCE AT WORKSHOPS 

The modern workshop is being utilized for numerous purposes. Not to 
ve overlooked is its value for helping attain the objective under consideration. 
Flexible in its organization, the workshop lends itself ideally to almost every 
echnique known for inspiring people, imparting knowledge, sharing experi- 
ence and know how, demonstrating, etc. 
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Experienced teachers are not easily fooled and see through a mere pre- 
tense of something new. After some years of attending conventions to listen 
to people grow eloquent and enthusiastic over some scheme or plan that soon 
fades into the background, older teachers grow wisely skeptical. Many teachers 
have seen principals become over-enthusiastic or excited about one new idea 
after another and stir up considerable activity for a very short time. The 
workshop, with its discussion process and its use of group processes and 
slower route to decisions, is frequently more convincing to the teachers with 
some years of experience. 

Summer workshops at universities and colleges, regional workshops 
organized by professional groups throughout the school year, and local work- 
shops managed by the school staff are available for all. The school leader 
searching for ways to help teachers acquaint themselves with much that is 
new and important will do well to consider the workshop. 

Principals of small schools that are close to larger units which have well- 
organized workshops would probably frequently find such a place a source 
of help and inspiration to their teachers. Their teachers would often be 
received with a warm welcome if they asked to join their neighbors for 
special sessions. 

TIME 

Occasionally principals and supervisors like other people get so engrossed 
in an important consideration that the concern over direct approaches to 
solutions causes them to overlook some vital but indirect problem. One is 
the matter of time. Little benefit will come from agreeing that staff meetings 
for talk and discussion, workshop libraries, consultant services, demonstra- 
tions, and participation in workshops are very useful ways of helping teachers 
acquaint themselves with new methods unless plans for these include time, 
good time. 

Good time must include some days when people can do the things sug- 
gested while fresh, unhurried, without the pressure of a practice schedule in 
fifteen minutes or a class at the end of the hour. True, teachers can do many 
of the things suggested for themselves outside of school hours and during the 
summer. Experience shows that many do. Adminstrative responsibility for 
planning time is not discharged because of this. 

LOCAL RECOGNITION 

Falling back upon the time worn provetb: “A prophet is not without 
honor except in his own country,” let it serve as a reminder of the potential 
source of new ideas, practices, and methods available for sharing among local 
teachers. 
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Early discovery and proper recognition of effort to try new methods by 
local teachers stimulate discussion and encourage such teachers. Local staff 
members with new ideas and projects should be given an opportunity to 
explain them before curriculum committees, teacher meetings, and the like. 
‘Yeachers should be encouraged to write about new methods that have been 
tried and to have them published locally and in educational magazines. Those 
who write and those who are interested in the published works of local col- 
leagues are very apt to have increased alertness for what others say and write 
about. 

The bringing of consultant services to the local staff has been suggested 
earlier. In this matter of local recognition, the teacher who is allowed to join 
some other group in an advisory or consultant relationship will return 
benefits equal to or greater than those given. Recognition of those who have 
something new at home will stimulate others. 


WHAT WRITERS SAY 


Recent books have some excellent summaries of helpful suggestions for 
principals and supervisors. Most of these include things to do with the staff. 
The following are submitted. In a list of twenty supervisory practices and 
policies which Edmonson, Roemer, and Bacon* submit as effective and eco- 
nomical of time, the following bear directly on the matter under discussion. 
They are shown as numbered in their list. The notes in the brackets refer 
to earlier discussion in this article: 

3. Place copies of self-improvement cards in the hands of the teachers with di- 

rections to check their own practices. [Arousing interest and concern] 

8. Provide for visiting other grades, in order that a teacher may become ac- 
quainted with the work above and below his regular assignment. 

9. Invite some outstanding teacher in a higher institution or in a neighboring 
schooi to meet with one or more of the different deperiments or grades for a 
discussion of teaching methods, content of courses, and related matters. [Con- 
sultant services] 

10. Arrange for each teacher to spend, at least once a year, a full day in visiting 
the classes of a teacher in some neighboring school. Such a visit should be 
carefully planned. [Time] 

12. Purchase samples of various kinds of time-saving materials and other teach- 
ing devices, and circulate these. among teachers of different subjects. [Work- 
shop library] 

13. Encourage the more resourceful teachers in each major division to make trials 
of new materials or new teaching procedures. [Arousing interest; local recog- 
nition] j: 

14. Encourage teachers to build a professional library—([quoted in full earlier 
under workshop library] 


2 Edmonson, op cit. 
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15. Organize the teachers of English and the languages into a group under tise 
chairmanship of a teacher of their own choice, and do the same with teachers 
of other subjects that are related. Plan with the chairmen of groups for «:- 
casional meetings, at which content of courses, new materials, methods, me::-- 
uring of results, reports on visits to other schools, and notable magazine ar!i- 
cles would be discussed. [Talk and discussion; time] 


. Circulate copies of newer textbooks among teachers, and urge them to mai 
comparisons with the textbooks they are using. [Workshop library] 


. Cause teachers to feel that full credit and praise will be enthusiastically give: 
for exceptional work in any field. [Local recognition] 

. Cultivate an active interest on the part of teachers in the work of profession: 
organizations, encouraging attendance and participation, as well as the reac 
ing of professional publications. Have a standing committee on professiona 
relationships. 

Near the end of his recent book Spears’ lists twenty-four movement: 
around a school that would mark it as on the march. At least ten of these 
are suggestions directly related to the business of keeping old teachers interested 
and concerned and of acquainting them with new practices and methods and 
support the suggestions already made. Space does not permit the repeating 
of so long a list. 


SUMMARY 

Talk and discussion, workshop libraries, consultant services, demonstra- 
tions, participation in workshops, and other devices have been mentioned, 
discussed, and recommended as helpful aids for assisting experienced teachers 
acquaint themselves with changing methods. The suggestion has been made 
that dasic to all this is an apparent and genuine faith in teachers on the part 
of leaders who work with them; a faith so real that experienced teachers will 
feel it. 

Reminders have been given that planning should provide places to work, 
materials to use, time to do certain things, and recognition of effort and 
accomplishment. In conclusion, remember that no one thing tried too often 
holds its power, that no single effort will do the whole job, and that the 
need for the principal and supervisor to be alert and helpful will exist forever. 
Effective work of encouraging experienced teachers to acquaint themselves 
with new and changing methods calls for the use of a balanced program 
and a great variety of devices and techniques. In education, variety is more 
than the “spice of life;” it is a necessity of life. 


3 Harold Spears, The High School for Today, pp. 372-374. New York: American Book Company. 195: 
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SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


Experienced Teachers and New Methods 
SAM WALDMAN 


ANY experienced teachers are sufficiently successful in their own esti- 
L mate of their classroom competence that they honestly sense no need 
ior changing the educational techniques that have given them satisfaction. 
urther, they prefer to spend much of their reading time extending their 
genuine interest in specific subject-matter areas. Still further, many experi- 
cnced teachers are suspicious of the “educational great books” series—written 
‘or them, they think, by theorists secluded in the ivory towers of the select 
universities. And still further, more than a few experienced teachers have been 
wounded by the blunt educational weapons of well-meaning but careless ad- 
ministrators who, like Napoleon, have said “I showed them the path to glory 
but they did not follow it.” These are, it seems, problems that ought to be 
thought out if experienced teachers are to be sufficiently acquainted with new 
educational methods to make teachers as effective as pupils, parents, and the 
community deserve to have them. 

PRINCIPLES OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

The problem of experienced teachers acquainting themselves with new 
methods is made less difficult if the teachers understand that the school has 
an underlying philosophy that is the belief and practice of the administration. 
Edmonson, Roemer, and Bacon have listed fifteen principles of school admin- 
istration that seem to cover adequately the responsibility of administration in 
working effectively with school personnel, These are: 

1. Good health, social efficiency, and character development are the basal de- 
terminants of all secondary-school administration. 

In educationing adolescents, the curriculum is a means to pupil growth, not 
an end in itself. 

: In all phases of secondary education, the individuality of students and faculty 
shall be conserved. 

. The secondary-school organization should be so perfected as to utilize maxi- 
mally the time and energy of every member of the organization as well as 
the material equipment of the plant. 

. The secondary-school organization shall be so planned as to allow all mem- 
bers of the staff to function as co-ordinated parts rather than as individuals. 

. Democracy of procedure demands that both faculty and pupils have a large 
part in the determination of all policies and programs. 

. The delegation of authority shall be commensurate with the assignment of 
responsibility, : ’ 

. Efficiency in procedures necessitates that the special capacities and limita- 
tions of all workers be considered in co-operative undertakings. 


Sam Waldman is principal of the Cole Junior High School, Denver, Colorado. 
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9. In a co-operative educational program, it is essential to define the functions 
of each unit to prevent overlapping. 

1. In all major administrative decisions in the secondary school, the matter «f 
relative values enters as a determinant. 

11. Consideration of the school as a whole shall be the guiding principle in tiv 
determination of relative values. 

12. All administrative policies and programs shall be consistent with the unde: 
lying philosophy of the school. 

13. The spirit and work of the organization shall be such as to encourage an: 
provide for the professional growth of the staff. 

14. The principal and his staff should keep the superintendent, the board oi! 
education, and the general public informed of the policies, programs, ani! 
achievements of the school. 

15. The whole spirit and morale of the administration should be fundamentally 
optimistic in its outlook and constructive in its policies and procedures.’ 


The sensible application of these principles of school administration ought 
to result in the steady and gradual growth and development of classroom 
teachers. 


TEACHERS’ ACTIVITIES 
Experienced teachers may acquaint themselves with new educational 
methods by actively working with groups or working alone on specific school 


problems of their own recognition. 
Group Activities 

In the following normal organizational units of a school, group activities 
most frequently take place: curriculum meetings, grade-level meetings, de- 
partmental meetings, faculty meetings, meetings before the opening of school, 
summer workshops, social functions. 

Caswell suggests that the teachers participate in the identification of 
problems and in planning the procedures to be used in attacking them.’ This 
does not mean the exclusion of the principal and his staff. The principal ought 
to be fully informed concerning all activities in the school. He should make 
this information available to the teachers whenever it is necessary to do so. 
The precaution remains that teachers will not work effectively on problems 
by administrative order that they do not recognize as important problems. 
Also, teachers ought to work generally on those problems that they feel they 
have a competence to solve. 

Exploration and experimentation in school practice should be encouraged 
as the expected outlet of these group meetings.” This may mean administra- 

1S. B. Edmonson, Joseph Roemer, Francis L. Bacon, The Administration of the Modern Secondars 


School, pp. 63-76. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1948. 
2 Hollis L. Caswell, editor, The American High School, p. 209. New York: Harper and Brothers 


1946. 
3 Tbid., p. 213. 
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tive adjustment and some revision of school plans. No torrential stream of 
immediate change is contemplated; the application of common sense will re- 
sult in gradual and well-managed experiment where change has been indi- 
cited as a result of effective group study, 

When shall these group meetings be held in order that optimum results 
tuay be had? Generally, meetings held frequently before or after school do 
not encourage teacher approval. Meetings on school time are more desirable; 
for physically, mentally, and emotionally the teacher is receptive. This means 
supply teachers;.and supply teachers mean added costs. It is inevitable, how- 
ever, that increased costs are a corollary to a good teacher-participation pro- 
gram in any school. It is unfortunate that this method necessitates taking a 
teacher away from his students; for, at best, a supply teacher cannot work 
so effectively with the pupils as can the regular teacher. 

Meetings of teaching groups a few days or more before school opens in 
the fall have been very satisfactory in some communities. Workshops that 
meet in the summer are highly successful; particularly, when members of a 
school attend together to work on a recognized specific schoo] problem, Also, 
a school system may employ a staff of teachers in the summer for not more than 
five consecutive weeks to work on a school problem concerning which they 
have an established competence. 

Activity should be an early result of these group meetings—something 
should be started— and some success should follow. Success results in en- 
thusiasm, generating teachers to jump traditional educational fences a 
hundred feet high. The findings of a commtitee should be given full and 
careful consideration. The committee should know exactly why its recom- 
mendation does not result in activity. 

Prall and Cushman, in their book Teacher Education in Service, suggest 
that the jobs teachers are asked to do truly seem to them to be their jobs; 
that individuals should work on jobs where they can make a positive contri- 
bution; that it be easy for groups to form, easy for them to modify their 
purpose, easy for them to disband. 

It would perhaps be well to make one other comment about group activity. 
People in groups can reach a higher quality of thinking and decision than they 
can as individuals. However, it is not a simple accomplishment for a group 
to come to terms with the varied ideas of the individual members. Different 
social, spiritual, economic, political beliefs, based on different backgrounds, 
make agreement difficult. Some study and analysis of how to get the best 
thinking and experience of each member of the group before decisions are 
made would, it seems, be a wise school policy. 
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Individual Activities 

Some of the most frequent individual activities of an experienced teach + 
are principal-teacher conferences, professional reading, visiting other teachers’ 
classes, and serving as host to new teachers. These activities ought to resu 
in teachers’ acquainting themselves with new methods and techniques, 1:- 
sulting in teacher growth and development. 

Each teacher is an individual problem and needs different motivation 
The better teacher is vitally concerned with the personality of the pupil—th< 
principal should take the same attitude toward the teacher. The master-servan: 
relationship at these conferences will not get the best results. Many teacher 
are not even suspicious that their techniques of procedure need self-scrutiny. 
Though it is the obligation of the principal to counsel with these teachers, it 
takes great reticence to avoid expressing all that is on his mind. Habit patterns 
that are harmful to good teaching ought to be talked over, but with discretion. 
Max Corey of Columbia says the problem is how to get another person to 
maintain his self-esteem through activities different from those that hereto- 
fore maintained his self-esteem. For the principal to put himself in the place 
of a teacher with the purpose of looking at things the way the teacher looks 
at them takes a great deal of practice and thought. People have not learned 
too much about seeing things through other people’s eyes, Sometimes it is 
even wise to prevent proving a teacher wrong, Getting some experienced teach- 
ers to try to improve their instructional techniques, particularly in the field of 
guidance, is as slow in progress as is that of a slow learner in reading. For 
many experienced teachers believe that they know more than the principal 
and his staff about curriculum and supervision, and perhaps some of them 
do. This type of teacher should be given an opportunity to make extensive 
study of an interest which has arisen out of his experience as a teacher, 

Many principals have given mature thought to the best method to get 
experienced teachers to do professional reading. Professional reading materials 
ought to be easily available in the school library. What professional books 
make up this special library is important. College students must read pro- 
fessional books that are too theoretical and uninteresting; experienced teachers 
do not and will not. It seems wiser for the administration, with the aid of 
suggestions from teachers, to seek quality that is practical and interesting 
_ than just to set out to build a large professionaf library. With all this, it will 
not be easy to get books checked out. However, some professional reading 
ought to be done. 


The experienced teacher, if properly approached, may get valuable stimu- 
lation from visiting other classrooms, It seems judicious to include in this 
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lan the procedure that the experienced teacher will have other teachers visit 
is classroom too. If the teachers involved are honest and sincere in their de- 
sire to exchange techniques and methods to help each other, growth and de- 
elopment will follow. Getting teachers into this honest and sincere emotional 
one is the task of the principal and his staff. 

In one secondary school of approximately sixty teachers, eight experi- 
‘nced members of the staff were chosen to work with the probationary teachers. 
(hese eight were chosen by teachers who had been in the building only one 
vear. The experiment has been in effect one year. Evidence gathered seems 
‘0 applaud the over-all effect these experienced teachers have had on the 
morale and competence of new teachers. Of greater certainty is the value 
that has come to these experienced teachers as a result of their new status and 
as a result of their association with the ideas and enthusiasms of the recently 
college-trained newcomers. There is the possibility that this plan is successful 
only because it is something new, and that, when its newness wears off, leth- 
argy will set in. The administration believes that newness is not the plan’s 


best present motivation. 














CONCLUSION 

The above suggestions will probably refill the cynic’s pen. Administration’s 
task, it seems, is to graduate today’s effectiveness in the class room into a 
higher effectiveness tomorrow. Experimentation will justify some of our 
planning and thinking; experimentation will, here and there, also cause 
teachers and administration to retrace their steps to proved ground from 
which new starts will be made. The teaching staff ought to feel that the 
principal and his staff believe and practice the democratic principles of sound 


administration. 


















A Wholesome Classroom Environment 
MATTHEW P. GAFFNEY 











N article dealing with “a wholesome classroom environment” could 
become involved in every question of school administration from the 
physical conditions of the room, including custodial care, lighting, ventilation, 
and decorations, to the question of the ethics of loyalty oaths. For the purposes 
of this article, however, the question is narrowed to a number of considera- 
tions about which the high-school principal can do something. 














Matthew P. Gaffney is Superintendent of the New Trier Township High School, 
Winnetka, IIlinois. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL SIDE 

A wholesome classroom environment is not one simple item separate 
from the other conditions in a school; it is the result of many factors and, in 
turn, influences many other factors. First in importance is the philosophy of 
the school. If the entire staff, student body, administration, and community 
believe in their school, and if the school has an accepted and functioning 
democratic philosophy, the background is laid. The idea must be accepted 
by both students and teachers that each individual counts, that work will be 
provided within the range of ability of each individual to insure his success, 
that the responsibility of having a good learning situation rests on teacher 
and pupil alike. 

A wholesome classroom environment is made possible if the administra- 
tion is a democratic one, for only then can the teacher be relaxed and secure. 
It is difficult to imagine a wholesome classroom atmosphere if the teacher is 
afraid of or antagonistic to the administration or the community. 

The teacher needs to feel not only emotional security, but also financial 
security. If he is worrying about how he can ever meet his bills or is bothered 
by resentment because of his underpaid condition, the lack of status in the 
community, or the frustration of his job, he is not likely to create a wholesome 
environment for others. 

The teacher must have confidence in the fairness of the administration 
and the board. While it is certain that the teacher is not always right, neither 
are the parents; and, if the attitude of the board is that the parents are always 
right and the teacher always wrong (there have been situations where this 
condition existed), then the classroom environment reflects the strain and 
uncertainty of the teacher. 

Teachers, in other words, are human beings and need the same natural 
relationships in the community that exist for the doctor, lawyer, merchant, 
and engineer, if they are to have normal and wholesome influence on pupils. 

Also necessary for a background is a democratic school atmosphere as 
far as pupils are concerned. If the boys and girls sense the fact that they are 
cogs in an educational machine—so many names on cards to be moved 
through the educational files—it is not to be expected that they will suddenly 
help create good relations in the classroom of Mr. X or Miss Y. In rare cases, 
a great teacher does create an island of goed feeling in a sea of suspicion 
and distrust, but he is the exception. “3 

A TRADITION OF FRIENDLINESS 

If the school has a tradition of friendly relationships, if it is customary 

for teachers to respect pupils as well as for pupils to respect teachers, if 
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polite and gentle manners are expected and practiced by adult and adolescent 
alike, each classroom tends to share in the wholesome atmosphere. 

Hand in hand with this point of view is the need for a tradition of 
responsibility. Within the year I have been aware of two schools in like 
-ommunities. In one, pupils have a tradition of accepting responsibilities and 
consider it an honor to be chosen for such positions. In the other, the attitude 
has developed that to accept such responsibilities is “apple polishing” and 
students avoid such position. In one school the pupil gains status with his 
mates by assuming responsibility; in the other he loses status. This state of 
mind is immediately reflected in the classroom atmosphere. In the first 
school the teacher and pupils work together, and in the second the teacher’s 
desk separates them. 

The pupil needs to feel that in the eyes of the teacher and in the 
arrangements of the school program he is of importance, that he has worth. 
He must believe that within his limits he can succeed if he works hard. 





















SPECIFIC AIDS 

If it is granted that there is a wholesome background of philosophy, 
tradition, and atmosphere, then there are many specific items that help to 
create a wholesome classroom environment. 

First, each teacher must feel the importance of his contribution. Teach- 
ing can be a deadly routine or it can be a thrilling adventure. The teacher 
needs recognition as does the pupil. 

For a live and stimulating situation, there must be opportunity for ex- 
perimentation. It is a great experience for a class—teacher and pupils—to 
feel “we are pioneering, we are doing something for the first time.” While 
every outstanding teacher brings this feeling of discovery into the scene, it is 
more likely if an atmosphere of experimentation is encouraged. The experi- 
mentation may be with methods or with materials, or it may come from 
correlation with other departments. It may come from attempts to meet the 
needs of the slow nonacademic type pupil or of the superior student, the 
child who learns from concrete experiences or tne child who can deal in 















abstract concepts. 
The human being at all ages, but the adolescent in extreme, wants to feel 


that he is worth-while as an individual and that his teacher is interested in 
him as an individual. The teacher, who is really interested in boys and girls 
and feels strongly about their development, usually has a wholesome class- 


room environment. 
Boys and girls need more than individual development, however. They 


need to be members of groups and have group loyalties. They need to learn 
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to contribute to others and, when necessary, subordinate themselves to tic 
group good. They need to have pride in group success. 

The good teacher, therefore, creates not only an atmosphere in whic’) 
the individual feels that he is growing as an individual, but also one in whic! 
the individual takes pride in his group. “Our class is managing an assemb!: 
and I am in charge of properties” means that something constructive is hap 


pening. 
There are devices by which teachers can be helped to improve the at 


mosphere of the classroom, but they are subordinate to the all-importan: 
philosophy and character of the school and the teacher, Devices include such 


things as: 
. Visual aids 
Use of museums 
. Trips to industrial plants or art museums 
. Assembly programs 
Use of library 
. Integration with music and art 
. Socialized recitations 
. Appropriate integration with community activities 
. Practical application of subject matter 
The nature of the subject and the nature of pupils and the community 
are determining factors in selection of such devices. A superior teacher can 
probably always create a more wholesome classroom atmosphere than an 
average teacher, but both can be helped to better results if the administrative 
setup and the philosophy of the school take into account provision for: 
. Individual differences 
. The slow and retarded 


. The gifted and brilliant 

. The child who learns from the written page and the child who learns from 
manipulation 

. The introvert and the extrovert 

. The socially minded and the retiring child 

. The child from a good home environment and the child from the poor home 
environment 

. The loved child and the unloved child 


POENAunpwne 


A Wholesome Classroom Environment 


WARREN C. SEYFERT 
HATEVER generalizations apply to creating and maintaining a whole- 
some environment under any circutnstances apply equally well to 
developing a wholesome environment within the school. Briefly and, there- 


Warren C. Seyfert is Director of the Laboratory School, of The University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
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fore, somewhat inadequately put, these generalizations are as follows: (1) 
ail other things being equal, that environment is likely to be most wholesome 
which, in its physical aspects, is most attractive and most serviceable; (2) all 
other things being equal, that environment is most wholesome which is most 
intellectually stimulating and challenging; and (3) ‘all other things being 
equal, that environment is most wholesome in which thé relationships among 
the people operating within it are most cordial, co-operative, and emotionally 


mature, ; 

It is obvious that the physical, intellectual, and social factors in any given 
setting interplay in such fashion as often to make it difficult to determine 
which, if any, is predominant. Moreover, everyone is familiar with conditions 
under which one would say the environment is constructive and comfortable 
even though some elements in it are admittedly not what they should be. Per- 
haps the best illustration of this is the school or classroom where physical condi- 
tions are notably unsatisfactory, but where otherwise the situation is congenial. 
Such variations in quality of the parts of the environment are to be expected. 
It is important, however, in our efforts to make the classroom a really whole- 
some environment for young people that no one of the three factors which have 
been suggested be allowed to deteriorate to the point where it either does not 
carry its own fair share of the load; or where, because of its inadequacies, it puts 
an intolerable load on the other factors. 

Since our immediate concern here is not with environment in general but 
with a particular setting for the activities of boys and girls, it is necessary to keep 
in mind the special functions of the classroom—really, the functions of the 
school as a whole. From the point of view of the writer, the principal purpose 
of the school is to help young people solve their contemporary problems and 
to make such preparation as is possible to solve more adequately the problems 
which ‘will confront them in the furtue. If this is accepted, it follows that the 
classroom-as-environment should be such as to encourage and facilitate prob- 
lem-solving activities on the part of pupils — and of teachers, as well. 


PHYSICAL ASPECTS MUST BE ATTRACTIVE AND SERVICEABLE 

Since physical conditions in schools are currently receiving much attention, 

it seems unnecessary to examine them in detail as they bear upon creating a 

wholesome environment. Presumably all pupils, teachers, and administrators 

will gladly accept anything that can be done to improve the attractiveness of 

their surroundings—better light, cheerier colors, and the like. For present pur- 

poses, however, there is one phase of the physical environment of the classroom 

which does deserve special note, and that is the facilities it contains for promot- 
ing problem-solving. 
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If young people are to have opportunities to learn to solve problems |:. 
attacking them firsthand, it is necessary that they carry on their activiti 
in a setting in which the resources for solving problems are adequate to th 
need. In other words, in improving the classroom environment in our schoo! 
teachers and supervisors together must give far more attention than the 
commonly do to the variety and quality of the learning materials on whic! 
pupils may draw as they carry on their work and study activities. A black 
board, a set of textbooks, and paper and pencils are seldom sufficient. Wha 
will be sufficient depends, of course, on the experiences and objectives t 
which a particular classroom is dedicated. While the importance of a physi 
cally attractive and comfortable setting as a stimulant to learning should no: 
be minimized, it is even more important to recognize the influence which: 
having the proper learning tools available has on classroom environment. 


Enriching the facilities for learning in the classroom is often handled by 
supervisors and administrators in perfunctory or routine fashion; as some- 
thing to be controlled by budgetary considerations alone. By treating the 
matter in this off-hand fashion, an opportunity for a productive in-service 
training experience for the members of the staff involved is overlooked. 
Enriching the working materials in the classroom is not merely a matter of 
getting more books or more charts or more of this and that. The principal 
questions always must be: what are we trying to do with and for boys and 
girls in this particular setting? What materials and facilities, therefore, are 
likely to be most useful to this end? Every staff discussion of material needs 
should be pushed back to these basic considerations. In so doing, teachers and 
supervisors together have an opportunity to re-examine their purposes, their 
way of working with youngsters, and the learning experiences which young- 
sters are having and ought to have. Out of such discussions of materials 
can come not only equipment more thoughtfully selected, but also a new or 
remodeled view of the curriculum itself. 

It may be laboring the obvious to point out that collaborative work by 
teachers in considering the selection and utilization of new classroom materials 
and facilities may provide a natural basis for promoting co-operative pro- 
fessional problem-solving by faculty members. It would be most cheering if 
one could believe that such collaboration were common in all of our schools, 
and that all teachers were proficient in the skills which promote effective 
group work. Such, unfortunately, is not the case. The point here, then, is 
that, when a supervisor is looking for a “natural” basis for enlarging hi: 
staff's experiences in group work, the study of the need for richer resources 
in the way of classroom materials may be a most useful point of departure 
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To summarize thus far, one step to be taken to make the classroom a 
1ore wholesome environment for young people is to increase the number 
nd kind of learning materials which are available to students as they carry 
n their problem-solving activities. As plans are made by teachers for this 

.xpansion of resources, they may also obtain a more comprehensive view of 
their total responsibility. 


EARNING EXPERIENCES MUST BE CHALLENGING, STIMULATING, AND SATISFYING 


Whether or not an environment is wholesome depends also on the nature 
and strength of the intellectual stimulation which it offers. A classroom is not 
« healthful setting for young people if the experiences provided there fail to 
challenge students. Much current educational writing seems to imply approval 
ot a kind of intellectual comfort which is difficult to distinguish from intel- 
lectual indolence. Problem-soiving activities are never comfortable in one sense, 
because every true problem by definition presupposes an original discomfort 
of some sort. But in a broader sense, working on problems which can be 
solved, and the solutions for which can be used, produces satisfaction far 
greater than the comforts of intellectual indolence. 

Enough has been written and said about the importance of seeing to it 
that the curriculum is truly relevant to the needs and interests of young 
people to make it unnecessary to pursue that aspect of the issue here. Let it 
be taken for granted that in a classroom the topics under discussion are perti- 
nent to the lives of boys and girls. There still remains the vital question of 
the manner in which solutions for those problems are undertaken. And the 
standards of expectations which the teacher sets for solutions also influence 
the wholesomeness of the learning experience. 

An illustration may help to make this point clearer. Suppose, for example, 
the problem under discussion is some phase of boy-girl relationships. (Ad- 
mittedly, this is an “easy” illustration.) Is the teacher willing to have the 
problem thoroughly explored or does he insist on restricting it to “safe” 
limits? Are data obtained and analyzed or is the discussion only an exchange 
of opinions and prejudices? Does the discussion conclude with practical guides 
for action or only with sweeping generalizations? Is the teacher willing to 
uccept conclusions drawn by the pupils or does he insist on conclusions 
which meet the highest adult standards? 

In summary, it is not sufficient merely to see to it that the issues or 
problems which are dealt with in the classroom are pertinent and intellectually 
challenging to youngsters. The methods for attacking these problems must 
also be stimulating and satisfying to young people. And the solutions ob- 
tained must be ones which can stand on their own feet in the eyes of pupils. 
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Intellectual honesty is an indispensable element in wholesome classroom en 
vironment. 

How this point of view is to be developed among teachers who are not 
wholly in sympathy with it is, indeed, a difficult question to answer. It may 
well be that the most productive approach is a seemingly indirect one. Ap- 
plication of the point of view on the part of administrators and teachers in 
working out their professional problems may provide teachers with experiences 
and satisfactions which will encourage them to venture in the same direction 
with boys and girls. 


SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS MUST BE CORDIAL, CO-OPERATIVE, 
AND EMOTIONALLY MATURE 


The third factor mentioned at the outset as influencing classroom en- 
vironment was social or inter-personal relationships. In many respects, this 
is a far more subtle facet of the environment to analyze than the others 
previously mentioned. And yet, relationships among members of the groups 
and between teacher and pupils are readily sensed and their influences felt 
by any experienced classroom observer. Tension on the part of pupils, a 
competitive atmosphere, antagonism between teacher and pupils, unwilling 
compliance by students with teachers’ suggestions or requests, intellectually 
or socially discourteous conduct are signs we all have seen of uncomfortable 
and unproductive social relationships. Fortunately, we also have seen signs 
of the opposite sort. 

To be fair with teachers, it is important to recognize that all aspects of 
inter-personal relationships in a classroom are not under the immediate con- 
trol of the teacher. For example, such attitudes as boys and girls may have 
about their fellow students when they enter a teacher’s course cannot be 
changed forthwith. Nor can such attitudes as they may have acquired re- 
garding teachers be immediately modified. At the same time, the teacher 
does have freedom of decision or can exercise a powerful influence on many 
aspects of group relationships. 

Perhaps the single most important consideration is the role which the 
teacher undertakes to establish for himself. The most desirable role for the 
teacher, it seems to the writer, is that of an adult who, within the limits im- 
posed by a difference in age and experience, is a guide and counselor, a source 
of help when needed, and a co-worker. —__- 

If the teacher is to play this role, he must, among other things, be will- 
ing to take each youngster as he is. This is not to say that he must remain 
content with each youngster as he is. But he must learn to accept each boy 
or girl as he or she is, without condemnation or blame, expressed or implied. 
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Again, he must set levels of expectations, academic and otherwise, which 
are reasonable and attainable by the particular pupils involved. To do other- 
wise is to court frustration and irritation for everyone. Related to this is con- 
duct and expectations on the part of the teacher which promote stability and 
predictability in the group. Pupils can learn to survive with a dictatorial 
instructor if they must; but one who vacillates in his attitude and behavior 
is disruptive to both the group and the individuals in it. 

In many schools it is difficult for a teacher to develop a feeling of group 
spirit and mutual respect on the part of pupils because of the random 
methods by which collections of pupils are brought together to form class 
sections. Although the available evidence on the most productive bases for 
the grouping of students is inconclusive, enough experience is accumulating 
to indicate that relationships among pupils play a greater part in determining 
classroom climate than teachers have commonly realized. It is, therefore, to 
be strongly recommended that schools which are seriously interested in im- 
proving classroom environment give thoughtful attention to sociometric data 
in setting up groups for instructional and other purposes. 


TEACHER LOAD AND WORKING CONDITIONS MUST BE SATISFACTORY 


This discussion of creating a wholesome classroom environment would 
not be complete without brief comment on teachers’ loads and the conditions 
under which teachers work. It is expecting the impossible to hope that teachers 
with practically solid teaching schedules, with every class overly large, and 
with a bare minimum of resources to draw on will have the energy or the 
spirit to do what they would like to do for boys and girls. High student 
morale can be expected only where there is high staff morale. 

Administrators and supervisors who are genuinely concerned to see that 
the climate of the classroom is a raore healthful one for pupils may very pro- 
perly give serious attention to those factors in the teacher’s personal and pro- 
fessional life which seem most likely to add richness and meaning and stability 
to the teacher’s own existence. The teacher whose outlook on life is askew or 
narrow or aggressive will, in spite of every effort, set a classroom tone which 
reflects unwholesome qualities. 

No matter what particular words may be used to express the purposes 
of supervision, they all come back ultimately to the idea that the aim of 
supervision is to help teachers more effectively to help boys and girls. With 
so wide a field, the supervisor of necessity must make many approaches to 
the problem. One of the most significant of these is working with staff mem- 
bers to make their classrooms more healthful and wholesome settings for 
teaching and learning. 
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Attitudes Favorable to Change 
A. E. SOUTHWORTH 


LERTNESS to educational change and educational needs is an excellent 

criterion of professional stature. A lag in interset and awareness with 
regard to the dynamic quality of democratic society means inevitably a lag 
in education. Good supervision involves acceptance of the challenge implied 
here. 

When the supervisor attempts to establish a new point of view on the 
part of teachers, which will provide for the utilization of the process and 
outcomes of change, he is faced with the necessity of presenting a new order 
of conceptions which will result in new practices. At this point, theory be- 
comes difficult to apply. It is the purpose of this discussion to consider some 
of the facets of the problem thus created, and to refer to some of the sugges- 
tions which various ones have made as to how to cope with the problem. 

Before attempting the statement of principles underlying the development 
of teacher attitudes favorable to change, a few of the characteristics of the 
present social order will be reviewed. Also, reference will be made briefly 
to how people are affected by society today. Only after this has been done will 
it be in order to delve into the intricacies of the nature of attitude development 
of a sort which will result in teachers’ becoming identified with change as 
something desirable and possible of control. The alert supervisor will be aware 
of the matters discussed and will be ever ready to facilitate conditions so that 
teachers will be continuously challenged to new adventure. 

SOME ASSUMPTIONS 

Three assumptions are examined here: (1) that the world, today, is a 
precarious, changing world; (2) that the conflict between the authoritarianism 
and freedom can be resolved; and (3) that teachers who are freed to use their 
intelligence will tend to accept change and to aid in the control of the process 
of change. 

First Assumption 

We live in a precarious world, one ever changing. The problem of change 
does concern us because of the speed-up in invention and tecino.ogy which 
has presented itself as one of the most prominent characteristics of present-day 
culture. Alice Miel* has said that it is not merely, nor primarily, a question 
of social lag behind technological development, but rather, a matter of “mal- 
adjustments within the culture” which constitute the heart of our current 
~——~TAlice Miel, Changing the Curriculum, p. v. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc. 1946. 

A. E. Southworth is Secondary Co-ordinator of the San Diego County Schools, 
San Miego, California. ‘ 
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problem. She has pointed out that the rate of change among institutions 
themselves is uneven. Such is the case too, she reminds us, in science, where an 
even advance on all fronts is not apparent. Furthermore, she calls attention 
to the fact that in some cases, contrary to popular belief, social invention is 
actually ahead of scientific advance. 

Second Assumption 

Another assumption is that the conflict between the authoritarian point 
of view and freedom of the mind can be eliminated—at least, that the process 
of the formulation of a philosophy of education can be defined and set in mo- 
tion. Obstacles stand in the way. Because of the great conflict between vested 
authority and individual freedom, the problem of attitude change, at times, 
seems insurmountable. 

One finds himself on the horns of a dilemma when he assumes that a 
practical, ready-to-go formula can be stated which will make possible the 
actual development of teacher attitudes favorable to change. John Dewey * 
is pessimistic as to any immediate resolution of the problem, though he pro- 
poses a method which would ultimately work, he believes. He says: 

The genuine problem is the relation between authority and freedom. And 
this problem is masked, and its solution begged, when the idea is introduced that 
the fields in which they respectively operate are separate. In effect, authority 
stands for stability of social organization by means of which direction and sup- 
port are given to individuals; while individual freedom stands for the forces by 
which change is intentionally brought about. The issue that requires constant 
attention is the intimate and organic union of the two things: of authority and 
freedom, of stability and change. The idea of attaining a solution by separation 
instead of by union misleads and thwarts endeavor whenever it is acted upon. 
The widespread adoption of this false and misleading idea is a strong contribu- 
ting factor to the present state of world confusion. 

A free, intelligent individual is one who js sensitive to his environment 
and to changes which are occurring in that environment. Because he is free, 
he consciously seeks to control the process of change. In the degree that his 
intelligence has not been freed to guide him, he turns to social institutions 
for the authority to act. Only as Dewey’s understanding of the desirability 
and necessity of the individual becoming identified with the forces that make 
freely for variation and change, to the exclusion of those forces in his struc- 
ture that are habitual and conservative, becomes an integral part of the 
understanding of the individual, will he tend to be truly free.* 

Briefly stated, older forms of organized power, such as social institutions, 
which have exercised authority over men, are external and oppressive as 


2John Dewey, Problems of Men, pp. 94-95. New York: Philosophical Library. 1936. 
3 [bid., pp. 100-107 
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compared to the emerging forces which function through individuals. Hence, 
these authoritarian forces have resisted major social change. On the other 
hand, the emergent freedom of individuals has decried the rightfulness of 
the very principle of authority, thus depriving individuals of the direction 
and support that are universally indispensable both for the organic freedom of 
individuals and for social stability. 

Dewey proceeds then to argue for an integration of the two forces of au- 
thority and freedom. 

How can this integration of forces, now in operation, this organic co- 
ordination, be achieved? Not through the use of the old institutional means, 
nor through ruthless economic competition. Perhaps the key will be found 
in the field of human, social relations. 

By extension of the use of the scientific method, the method of co- 
operative intelligence, to the field of human affairs, the process of integration 
of these forces of authority and freedom can be initiated. While science has 
progressed by setting free the forces of variation, of invention, of experimenta- 
tion, and of creative activity, its real authority comes from and is dependent 
upon collective activity, co-operatively achieved. That is, the scientific method 
is a public and open method, successful because it brings agreement and 
unity of belief of all workers in the same field. 

Living and working in a democratic society, the teacher must either be 
the victim of the contending forces of authority and freedom, or be a free 
person through co-operatively participating in the direction and utilization 
of change. This involves much. In the words of J. Cecil Parker:‘ “This means 
people changing and changing people. Changing people demands skill in the 
techniques of the processes of change.” 


Third Assumption 

Teachers are normal, intelligent, socially competent persons in as great 
a degree, at least, as the members of other groups of citizens; and, once they 
are granted status by administrators and supervisors, they will be challenged 
to behave on the basis of educational change as a social process which they may 
help control. 

In accepting this assumption, one should not be accused of over-simplify- 
ing the problem of attitude development. The basic concept supporting the 
democratic way of life is that the individual is.competent to assess values, 
to exercise sound judgments, to evaluate the’ results, and to accept the con- 
sequences of his acts. 


. . a ss . . : 
* Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, Group Processes in Supervision, p. 21. 
Washington, D. C.: National Education Association. 1948. 
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Briefly then, the broad channel to assurance of teacher acceptance of 
change is the presentation, to normal, intelligent, socially competent persons, 
of the opportunity to become involved in the process of change. This involve- 
ment will serve to cement their adherence because they will be free to exer- 
cise their intelligence in controlling the process. 


PREREQUISITES TO THE ACCEPTANCE OF CHANGE 
Merely to accept change is not enough—there must be active participa- 
tion in controlling the process if the teacher is to be a vital force in the educa- 
tional program. Miel* feels that the process will be an acceptable one to the 
teacher in the degree that three factors operate favorably: (1) there must be 
security for the participant if his intelligence is to be freed to operate; (2) 
individual and group growth must result from participation in the process; 
(3) stated purposes must be accomplished. 


Security 

How may the teacher find change acceptable merely by virtue of the 
fact of being involved in the process? How does security come from such 
involvement? Miel answers that living is a lonely business so man constantly 
seeks working relations with his fellows. Loneliness is increasing in present- 
day culture. If the individual can be brought to participate in group enter- 
prises which challenge him, he may lose the feeling of loneliness and of con- 
fusion and that the odds are insurmountable. 








Security can be found in this precarious, changing world. It will be a 
new kind of security, not anchored in absolutes, but in the operation of 
methods of inquiry, of observation, of experiment, of forming and acting 
upon working hypotheses, Security of procedure is the key. 


Individual and Group Growth 

There is available an over-all criterion for judging the human products 
of social change. The concept of democratic socialization as an expression of 
a way to provide for the growth of individuals involves the identification of 
one’s self-interest, increasingly, with the interests of a constantly enlarging 
group. Modern thought can advocate the overcoming of individualistic ten- 
dencies while yet conceiving of individuation as a necessary and inseparable 
part of the process of democratic socialization. This is what Dewey means 
when he speaks of the possibility of so integrating the forces of authority 
and freedom that a free individual, working within the discipline of scien- 
tific method, is one who increasingly identifies his interest with the group 


interest. 


5 Alice Miel, op cit., pp. 21-28. 
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Identifying oneself with the group and yet retaining one’s selfhood may 
be a different sort of thing for different individuals. Of this the supervisor 
must take note just as does the good teacher, in dealing with his pupils, 
recognizing the force of individual differences, Individuation is a definite, 
consistent, and individual way of meeting novel situations. 


Accomplishment of Purpose 

Not much security or growth will be realized for a participant in the 
change process unless results are apparent along the way, as change goes on. 
What are the guarantees that tangible results will emerge along the way? 
The use of the strengths of many persons through adequate use of group 
processes is the answer. In other words, enhancement of the democratic 
process will result in a higher level of efficiency than has thus far been 
realized. In striving for the development of attitudes favorable to change, 
the supervisor must play the full scale of group dynamics principles. 
Other Considerations Pertinent to a Good Process 

Not only should we approach the matter of how to control the change 
process from the standpoint of security, growth, and accomplishment, but 
from other angles, too. 

For example, what is the nature of the group which seeks to exercise 
control? What are its purposes? What is the situation within which it must 
work, that is, what resources and what obstacles exist in this situation? 

Then, too, stock must be taken of the needs of any given situation in 
terms of timing and strategy. The basic principle to observe here is that change 
in social arrangements, which means making changes in persons who control 
the arrangements, cannot be brought about before there is state of readiness 
on the part of those persons. This is the principle of gradualism. 

On the other hand, it is necessary to advance as rapidly as progress 
demands, This seems to be antagonistic to the principle of gradualism. While 
individual growth toward readiness must be respected, the group must not 
linger too long, on the other hand, at a dead level of achievement. There 
must be sufficient progress to meet social needs, In the degree that individuals 
have become identified with the social process, which is a dynamic, changing 
thing, will they be in readiness. Important to remember is the fact that readi- 
ness comes about gradually. 

CONTROLLABLE FACTORS IN CHANGE PROCESS 


If teachers can be guaranteed security, growth, and achievement of pur- 
poses through participation in the control of social change, it must be clear 
to the supervisor just what factors in teachers’ lives must be controlled. Four 
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of these are important: (1) motivations of the teachers; (2) conditions of 
good behavior; (3) the extent of social invention; and (4) the.amount and 
quality of leadership available.’ The first two of these are treated below. 


Capitalizing on Human Motivations 

Before human motivations can be directed toward the objective of con- 
trolling change, at least two obstacles must be overcome: (1) apathy, and 
(2) defeatism. To this end, Miel* would give emphasis to three phases of the 
problem of analysis of human motivations: (1) the role of values; (2) utili- 
zation of the factor of dissatisfaction; and (3) the role of goals. 

In seeking to involve teachers in the process of change and, thus, accept- 
ing the fact of change, it is most desirable that operation be at the highest 
possible value level. At this point we are brought face to face with the fact 
of valuation conflicts in human minds. There are gaps, sometimes, between 
professed valuations and practiced valuations. Repeatedly, it has been observed 
that it is relatively easy to have common subscription to the highest social 
values or ideals such as respect for the individual, honesty, justice, or equality 
of opportunity. At the practice level, however, people find themselves be- 
having in opposition to these higher values, and in accordance with lesser 
short-term values, such as discrimination against negroes—for example, all 
for the sake of expediency. Incidentally, humans rationalize beautifully, stat- 
ing their beliefs, factually supported or not, to help themselves to appear as 
consistent beings. They seek to reconcile their valuation conflicts.” 

In seeking to improve teacher attitudes toward change, by involving 
them in the process of controlling change, the problem becomes, not one of 
subscription to common values, but rather, one of implementation of these 
values in every-day behavior. By avoiding over-verbalization concerning val- 
ues, and stressing, instead, individual participation, directly, in the change 
process, values will tend to fall into a meaningful pattern of relationships. 
Within the change process itself, there will be continuous clarification, ap- 
praisal, and revision of these values. “Only as values are lived will they come 
to have real and deep meaning to those who hold them.”” There is usefulness 
in capitalizing on dissatisfaction with existing conditions as a way of involv- 
ing persons in the process of social change. 

While dissatisfactions will be found in a wide range of conditions, inten- 
sity, quality, and complexity, sources of dissatisfaction are multitudinous. There 


€ Ibid., p. 19 


7 Ibid., p. 33. 
8 Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma, pp. 1027-1028. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1944. 


® Alice Miel, op. cit., Pp. 37. 
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are three general groupings of dissatisfied persons. Incidentally, every person 
can be stirred to action on the basis of some one or more of his interests, First, 
are those who are dissatisfied but willing to work for change. The motivation 
in this group is strong and, usually, there is demand for haste in making 
change, and of a drastic nature too. It is not the responsibility of this writer to 
assess the desirableness of this type of interest, the important thing from our 
point of view being that there be involvement in the process of controlling 
change. Second, are those, who are dissatisfied, skeptical of the worth-whileness 
of participation, because of previous disillusioning experiences, The degree of 
involvement obviously of this group is almost, if not absolutely, zero. Third 
are those who are satisfied with things as they are, some of them because of a 
vested interest in maintaining the status quo, and some of them because of an 
unrealistic and uninformed point of view. 

There are three methods of arousing dissatisfaction with the status quo: 
(1) carrying on a study of the social scene; (2) carrying on a study of human 
development; and (3) utilizing some dissatisfaction felt in order to motivate 
group problem-solving. 

Problems must be real to the teacher, and the locating and utilization 
of dissatisfaction should be continuous, Problems should not be manufactured 
by the leader merely to have something upon request, or to fill in when a 
teacher or a group fail immediately to identify a problem. Continuous use of 
dissatisfaction is important to block the process of crystallization which may 


operate. Continuous evaluation, the acknowledgment of the validity of doubt- 


ing, the willingness to try new methods, and to disgard old ones which prove 
inadequate should be encouraged. 

As to the part which goals play in motivating people to identify them- 
selves with the change process control procedures, Miel” describes four charac- 
teristics which should be exhibited if these goals are to be effective: (1) 
goals should be set by the group for itself; (2) goals should be liberating, not 
restraining, in their nature; (3) the range of goals should include both 
general and specific, near and far; and (4) goals should be flexibly held. 

Two main values inhere in self-set goals: (1) they assure that problems 
treated will be those for which the individual or group is ready; and (2) 
abstraction and stereotyped treatment will be less likely to occur. 

Margaret Mead ™ pleads for an open-ended system as a means of assuring 
ourselves that human endeavors will not be limited by the goals adopted. 

We can have no clear vision of a final form which we want society to take; 


1 Alice Miel, op cit., p. 48. 
™ Margaret Mead, And Keep Your Powder Dry, pp. 187-190. New York: Will'am Morrow and 
Company. 1942. 
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for the minute that we have such a vision we begin to educate, cajole, force 

people, identified human beings, to fit into the pattern which we have conceived 

as good for them. 

Mead then points out that no one knows how far the human race can 
go, really, once released: from improper. restraints. She says that deliberate 
social change will be hampered as long as people attempt to freeze arrange- 
ments at the point where they believe perfection has been or can be attained. 

Though a case"has been stated for the open-ended approach to goal set- 
ting, there exists, also, the need to set goals of more immediate concern. 
Specific plans of action, or short-term goals, which will aid in achieving the 
remote general goal, are necessary. Through a process of continuous evalua- 
tion in which all concerned are involved, goals should be subjected to re-exami- 
nation and, in the light of sufficient evidence, be discarded or retained. 





SUMMARY 

To assure the development of teacher attitudes favorable to change, effort 
should be made to involve the teachers in the process of change with the pur- 
pose that they will seek to control the process, The wise supervisor endeavors 
to assure security, individual and group growth, and accomplishment of 
purposes for the participating teachers as prerequisites to their involvement. 

There are channels through which teachers may be involved in the change 
process. Taking account of human motivations and the principles of group 
behavior, particularly, makes reasonable the assumption that teachers can 
become efficient participants in the control of change. 

Several students of the problem which has been considered here, have 
pointed the way—Dewey, Mead, Miel, Myrdal, and Parker, among others. 
They have been consulted freely in developing their argument. 

The means are known for the development of the desired teacher at- 
titudes. Alert supervisors will keep ajar the gates opening on high adventure 
for teachers. 


Attitudes Favorable to Change 
GEORGE N. WELLS and LOIS GREEN 


HE secondary schools are up against the biggest challenge of history 
because there has been a vast accumulation of “know how” that has 
not been put into practice. Educators are beginning to realize that it takes 
about fifty years for an invention in education to become common practice 


George N. Wells is Superintendent and Lois Green is Co-ordinator of Curriculum 
in the Bloomington Public Schools, Bloomington, Illinois. 
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in the classroom. Progress in education is too slow. It is evident that desirable 
change should be speeded up if the schools are to keep pace with a rapidly 
changing society. ick 

There are serious blocks in the way of securing desirable change in 
education. One of these blocks is teacher attitudes. Procedures for develop- 
ing teacher attitude favorable to change must be improved if our schools are 
to serve the purpose for which they were established—for the perpetuation, 
preservation, and improvement of our American way of life. 

HUMAN RELATIONS AN ESSENTIAL FACTOR 

The process of developing teacher attitudes favorable to change is a high 
type of social engineering. The administrator must have the skill of a social 
engineer. He must bring the group processes into full operation. His success 
will be dependent upon the establishment and maintenance of wholesome 
human relations. Responsibilities will need to be delegated. Authority will 
need to be transferred on numerous occasions to the group. Careful planning 
and utilizing of resources, both within the staff and community, are essential. 

Co-operative effort and teacher attitudes favorable to change cannot 
develop in any but a democratic climate. The one big task is to bring about 
an atmosphere that is co-operative, permissive, and friendly. The development 
of conditions which produce such an atmosphere is dependent upon the 
schoo! administrator working with the entire staff and the community. Desire 
for improvement of the school system and its operation must be present in 
the administrator and, through his leadership, developed in the entire staff. 
Thus, supervision becomes a function of administration. 

In a recent publication of the Illinois Secondary-School Curriculum Pro- 
gram, prepared by Kenneth D. Benne and Bozidar Muntyan, human rela- 
tions is considered to be a neglected factor in curriculum change. Benne and 
Muntyan maintain that “failure” or “partial” success has resulted from 
curriculum change in the past because “it has not been generally seen as a 
problem of changing the human relationship structure of the school seen and 
analyzed as a social system.” Improvement of human relations in our schools 
affords the greatest opportunity for improvement of school practices. 

BASIC CONSIDERATIONS IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF TEACHER ATTITUDES FAVORABLE TO CHANGE 

As a prerequisite to improvement in the secgndary schools, there are 
numerous ways and means of developing teacher attitudes favorable to 

1 Kenneth D. Benne and Bozidat Muntyan, Human Relations in Curriculum Change, Sclected Readings 
with Special Emphasis on Group Development, p. 12, Circular Series A. No. 51, Illinois Secondary-School 


Curriculum Program Bulletin No. 7, Springfield, Illinois: Office of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, June, 1949. 
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hange. Some of the more promising avenues of approach to this important 
rroblem are as follows: 


Developing teacher attitudes favorable to change is the concern and the re- 
‘ponsibility of all persons who influence the experiences youth and adults 
ave under the guidance of the school. 

The first and most fundamental guide to be considered in developing 
ceacher attitudes favorable to change is that it is a grass-roots job, that any 
-hanges which may take place should be the result of the combined efforts 
of teachers, administrators, and lay persons in the community. Only as they 
change and get new insights can we hope to provide improved experiences 
in the classroom. 

This process is more than a one-man job, and more than.a few individ- 
uals can ever hope to realize successfully. It must be a total staff-community - 
endeavor. It is a group process of human relatidnships among teachers, ad- 
ministrators, resource personnel, custodial and clerical staff, lay people, and 
youth. Such a program calls for united concern, shared responsibility, con- 
tinuous study, planned experimentation, and constant and careful evaluation. 


Proposed change should meet a recognized need or concern of the group 
doing the work. 

Teachers will have a favorable attitude to change if given an oppor- 
tunity to work on problems and concerns which bother them in their day- 
to-day work. All committee work should relate to the recogmized needs and 
interests of the group doing the work. Teachers want to work on problems 
that cause them concern, for these concerns are the barriers to better teaching 
that are the most frustrating. Teachers like to take part in those activities 
which are closest to their own classroom work. This means working together 
on suggested activities and materials which can be used in the classroom 
immediately. 

Procedures selected for bringing about change should recognize the time 
problem and make provision for it. 

If teachers are to develop attitudes favorable to change, the work to be 
done or the activity to be engaged in must be provided for as an integral 
part of the teacher’s responsibility, not as something extra. Any procedure 
selected for curriculum work or any program of school improvement should 
permit the work and planning to be done as a part of the regular school job. 
If the activity is worth doing, it is worth being considered a part of the regular 
job, If the work results in a better program for youth, it snould be done at 
a time when teachers have the energy to do the work in a most effective way. 
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In Bloomington we have employed and found merit in a variety of 
procedures. Dismissing students at 2:00 p.m. once every three weeks has 
been accepted by both the faculty and the lay public as one approach to the 
problem. The practice of providing a substitute teacher for the regular class- 
room instructor for one or several days has been successful. The planning 
week held at the beginning of the school year appears to be most workable 
and rewarding. This work is included in the teacher’s regular salary. Part 
of the time is spent in all-faculty general sessions and part of the time in 
small work groups or in individual work in classrooms. 

All programs of improvement should lead to action, and the change should 
make a difference in the kind of education provided for youth. 

We have a slogan in Bloomington which characterizes all of our efforts 
and serves as a guide for teachers, administrators, and the public. This slogan 
is “the best possible educational program for children, youth, and adults.” 
The important consideration in this slogan is that the schools exist for the 
education of the learner. The student is the point of departure. Administra- 
tion exists for the purpose of providing the best possible learning climate 
for the student. The role of the teacher is to direct the learning of the student. 

Administrators can encourage teachers to change if they will recognize 
that invention is being produced in the classroom. They should look at 
the work being done in the classroom to see how nearly like life it is, because 
education is life. Invention in education is revealing a new way of behavior. 
This invention is being produced in the classroom. If teachers can be brought 
to realize that they are producing inventions in their classrooms, they will 
have a more favorable attitude toward change. Let us look at the work being 
done in the classroom to see life with youth. 

The school of today has a philosophy of growth rather than a philosophy 
of selection of students and subject matter content. The task of the secon- 
dary school is to take each youth where he is and help him grow from there. 
Education in self-regulation rather than by prescribed schedules will be more 
productive of growth in the education of citizens for a free society. Citizen- 
ship education in the American way of life is the aim and end of our 
education in the American way of life is the aim and end of our educational 
system; therefore, citizens have to be grown by a process in which they have 
the say in things and by which they find that it sis worth while to govern 
themselves, “3 

The fundamental principle of continuous growth and continuous change 
must be recognized by the teacher and the administrator if the path of pro- 
gress is to be kept clear of blocks. A continuous study of practices must be 
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nade to look for things that should have something done about them. We 
isk ourselves, what are the things we need to do to get a better program? 

Any work or study in which teachers are engaged should promise to 
ead to action or should at least promise to have a solution. A group will 
experience little security and will achieve little growth if, as the result of 
ictivity, there are no appreciable results to show for efforts expended. As 
it proceeds, the group must have evidence that progress is being made. Spe- 
ific short-time goals or date lines should be set up by the group engaged in 
the activity so that accomplishment can be experienced frequently, How- 
ever, these short-time goals must be related to long-time goals; otherwise, 
accomplishing the short-time goals will limit vision. 

Experimental attitude is necessary for change. 

Experimentation in education means trying something new or different 
—change. Teachers will never have an attitude favorable to change uniil 
they see the need for change. The need for change can be revealed by as- 
sembling facts. The Illinois Secondary-Schoo] Curriculum Program’ has wisely 
provided for basic studies to reveal whether the particular school is ade- 
quately providing for the basic needs of youth. 

Studies may be made to make the teaching staff, the administrator, and 
the public aware of the unmet needs in the secondary school. When studies 
reveal, for example, that the rate of drop-out is high and, therefore, that the 
holding power of the school is poor, it is evident that a problem exists for 
further study that may lead to change in the school program. Facts cannot 
be refuted. When an unmet need is clearly revealed, there is no argument 
but that something should be done about it. The provision of the best possible 
program of education in Bloomington is being accelerated by concentrating 
attention upon the following procedure: 

a. To obtatin the facts that are basic for participation of the schools and the 

public in a program of curriculum improvement. 

b. To refine and develop a plan of procedure using to the greatest extent the 

basic studies. 
. To marshall school and community resources for carrying out the program. 
d. To implement the procedures for development of the curriculum in terms of 


life adjustment of youth. 
e. To evaluate from time to time what is being accomplished. 


Experience has shown that when the whole group of teachers, admin- 
istrators, and public become interested in improving a school program 
through participation, teachers’ attitudes become more favorable to change. 


° 


2 Victor Houston, Charles W Sanford, and J. Lloyd Trump. Guide to the Study of Curriculum in 
the Secondary Schools of Illinois. A publication of the Illinois Secondary-School Curriculum Program. 
Circular Series A, Bulletin No. 1, No. 51. Springfield: Illinois Secondary-School Curriculum Program. 
Office of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, August, 1948, pp. 32-33. 
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Recognition of the need of teacher security must be given. 

Those who would bring about change in education must recognize the 
basic human need of teachers for a feeling of security. It is not easy to 
increase the number of people who value and promote change because in- 
dividuals will have to find security in ways other than those they try to 
employ at present. Miel* points out that individuals engaged in social change 
will have to find their security in the process used to bring about social 
change. Teachers engaged in change in education will have to cease their 
efforts to find security in withdrawal and retreat to former conditions in 
education. Teachers can find security in group process. It is easier to change 
the ideologies of groups than of individuals. It is a well-known fact that 
problems, that could never be solved by individuals working singly, can be 
solved by group action. If teachers have a feeling that real progress is being 
made, they will be willing to change. Perhaps teachers grow only in so far 
as they figure out things for themselves, Therefore, if teachers are to have 
a feeling of security, they must be in a democratic atmosphere that is fav- 
orable to growth which results in change. The job of supervision is to help 
teachers accept change without losing their sense of security. 


The particular contribution the individual can make must be recognized. 

An important consideration in developing teacher attitude favorable 
to change is recognition of the particular contribution the individual can 
make. The important consideration is to bring about on the part of the 
individual a feeling of belonging to the school and the community. Building 
on individual differences applies to all group work and is a basic tenet to 
be considered in any process of changing attitudes. 

Some teachers have given more thought to specific problems or are 
better informed on a particular activity than others; some are more interested 
in certain phases than others. Those who have special interests, abilities, 
and training should lead in that particular phase of the work. Those indiv- 
iduals are usually willing to accept the responsibility of making a contribu- 
tion, Every teacher has some interest, hobby, or ability which can and 
should be utilized as a means of giving him a significant part in the activity. 

Better job satisfaction makes for willingness to try something new. Some 
of the factors in job satisfaction in education are as follows: participation (do 
you have a part in what is going on?); personal relationships; recognition by 
the community, by fellow teachers, by administrators; amount and kind of 
in-service education provided; physical facilities; time factors; extra duties; 
and salary. 


1946, p. 22. 





3 Alice Miel, Changing the Curriculum, New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc. 
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Failure to identify what is being done in the school with life purposes 
. £ teachers has resulted in blocks to in-service growth. It is necessary to create 
climate in education that will motivate teachers to employ the human drives 
{ success, recognition, and adventure. 
The relationship of the individual to the group is an important matter 
1 education. Experimentation with better ways of getting along with others 
hould be practiced and encouraged by administrators. Psychologically, indi- 
iduals cannot evaluate individuals satisfactorily, It is desirable that evaluation 
of our schools be done on a group basis, The school as a whole should be 
iaeasured in terms of what is to be achieved during a given period of time. 
‘Therefore, the administration should think of the teacher as a member of a 
ieam. Change should come about as a developmental team and endeavor, each 
doing the work he is best qualified to do, to the end that the individual makes 
his maximum contribution with maximum total results. 


Selected procedures should facilitate the making of suggestions and criticism. 
Blocks of resistance to adequate progress of education are caused by lack 
of understanding; therefore, two-way channels of communication must be 
opened and maintained between and among all persons concerned with the 
education of youth. A democratic climate should prevail in which it is easy and 
possible for suggestions and criticisms to be made and considered. All per- 
sons concerned with the education of youth should feel free to make sugges- 
tions. Teachers may change attitudes if they feel free to have their say. 
Understanding necessary for desirable change can come about only 
through adequate communications. Some fundamentals of communications 
in a democratic society are as follows: 
a. Communications in a democratic society must always be a two-way matter, 
never anything else. 
b. Communications must be down and up, up and down—from administrators 
to teachers, from teachers to administrators. 
c. Communications must be from side to side and back and forth—all ways— 
with teachers, administrators, and the public participating. 
d. Communications must result in understanding, not merely the giving of in- 
formation. 


e. Communications must be a process of sharing, not a matter of telling. 


f. Effective communications result in appropriate action. 

One of the reasons why attitude favorable to change has been blocked is 
the feeling on the part of teachers that their suggestions will not be adopted. 
It is absolutely necessary for the administrator to get across the idea that sug- 
gestions may not always be accepted, but, and this is most important, that 
all suggestions will be given due consideration, 
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Work should be done in small groups and provision made for co-ordination. 


The value of employing the group process has always been recognized in 
education, at least to some extent. The committee system has been overworked 
in some schools. A whole new body of information is appearing in the educa- 
tional literature under the general title of “group dynamics.” This procedure 
gives promise of revealing new and better ways of working democratically 
with people. When the possibilities of effective group work have been more 
fully explored, light will be thrown on the problem of developing teacher at- 
titude favorable to change. Effective work in groups has shown that the group 
should be relatively small, perhaps twelve to sixteen people. However, size 
of group depends on the particular job to be done. Thelen gives the following 
principles relative to size of group: “the size of group should be the smallest 
group in which it is possible to have represented at a functional level al] the 
socialization and achievement skills required for the particular learning ac- 
tivity at hand.” If the group is too large, there will be duplication of skills; less 
need for individuals to assume their full responsibility to the group; and their 
acts will have less significance and their motivation will be hindered. More- 
over, firsthand opportunity for give-and-take participation will be limited. If 
the group is too small there will be lack of socialization and achievement 
skills. This leads to frustration and loss of motivation. 

While effective group work is essential to developing a climate favorable 
to change, provision for co-ordination of effort of various groups is necessary. 
In the past the administrator has attempted to serve in the capacity of co- 
ordinator, but, in recent years with the increasing complexity of the secondary- 
school program, a new type of supervisory personnel has been developing. 
This person is the curriculum co-ordinator who is skilled in group processes. 
The co-ordinator recognizes the importance of a democratic climate in which 
participation leads to effective in-service growth of teachers, 

The co-ordinator of curriculum can meet the following needs of a modern 
secondary school and in so doing promote a favorable attitude toward a chang- 
ing program. 

a. Organize and conduct planning and practice for all personnel in matters of 
genuine school-wide concern. This can be accomplished by means of a curric- 
ulum council, or planning council, composed of representatives from each de- 
partment of interest area, the principal, and lay members of the community. 

b. Assist the principal and teachers in setting up effective internal organizations 
for curriculum work, This type of organization eonsists of workshops, study 
groups, experimental classes, standing and elective committees. 

c. Conduct programs of in-service education for all personnel. The two activities 
listed above constitute the best sort of in-service education. In addition, the 


4 Herbert A. Thelen, ‘Principle of Least Group Size,” School Review, §7:3:141-147, March, 1949. 
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use of outside experts, special group meetings, and stimulation to further 
university work are productive. 

d. Assist directors and department heads in planning their services to the end 
that youth is best served. The goal here, is to shift supervisors and directors 
to a resource basis as specialized people available to all teachers for help in 
providing the best possible program for young people. This is in direct con- 
trast to the former procedure of directors’ developing independently their 
own programs to be imposed on the teachers. 

. Supervision and assistance to individual teachers. As the co-ordinator of 
curriculum should deal with broader policies and practices, so should he be 
able to deal with specific implementation of these policies and practices. The 
final test of the value of any procedure is where the curriculum emerges with 
a specific teacher and a specific group of young people. 

. Assist all personnel to become aware of and adept at the group process. This 
is basic to the processes of living in a democracy. Democracy is something 
learned by doing; not necessarily learned by being talked about. Teachers 
who experience democratic techniques in planning educational experiences 
for youth are likely to extend such techniques to the learners under their direc- 
tion. This is fundamental educational procedure. 


® 


_ 


Plans for developing teacher attitudes favorable to change should be flexible 
and have a variety of procedures to meet changing situations and times. 
Perhaps most of all, we need to recognize the amount of invention that 
is going on in the classroom. Best practices should be brought to light. Teach- 
ers should be given recognition for what they are doing. We need to pool the 
present know-how and make it available to all. Nothing succeeds like success. 
Teachers must realize that proposed change is not unlike what they are al- 
ready doing. Teachers all over America are earnestly searching for better 
ways of educating youth. According to Paul R, Mort,’ General Secretary of the 
Associated Public School Systems, members of the Suverintendents’ Work 
Conference in 1948, at Columbia University, realized the need for a nation- 
wide pooling of invention in education and created the Associated Public 
School Systems, Administrators who met at Columbia in 1949 helped to per- 
fect plans for the organization. Know How, the official magazine of the 
A.P.S.S., is an attempt on a nation-wide scale to bring about an awareness 
of the great lag in education and to speed up desirable change. It is desirable 
that teachers and administrators become interested in showing new practices 
to the end that administrators and teachers alike develop attitudes favorable to 
change in education. 
SUMMARY 
Ten guides for developing teacher attitudes favorable to change have been 
set forth. Some of the ways found to be productive in securing desirable change 





5 Know How official publication of the Associated Public School Systems, November, 1949. p. 2. 
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in education have been indicated. It has been suggested that desirable chang: 


in education is too slow. 

A consideration of human relations is thought to be of paramount im 
portance in changing teacher attitudes. The task of bringing about change fo: 
improvement in education is a team responsibility. The teacher is only onc 
member of the team, but she is an important member. Proposed change shoul: 
meet a recognized need of those concerned, If the proposed change is wort! 
doing, it is worth taking time for the doing. Changes must make a differenc: 
in the kind of program for youth, An attitude favorable to growth is neces 
sary if an attitude favorable to change is to be developed. The need of teache: 
security must be recognized, Change should be a developmental team endeavor: 
with each member doing the work he is qualified to do. Procedures shoul’ 
facilitate the making of suggestions and criticism. Effective use of group proc. 
ess with provision for co-ordination will contribute to developing teacher 
attitudes favorable to change. Finally, knowledge of invention in education 
should be pooled in order that understanding of what schools are doing may 
lead to improved attitudes of teachers toward change. 

In Bloomington we have attempted to meet the challenge of education by 
developing teacher attitudes favorable to change. The procedures we have 
suggested have been effective in our program of developing “the best possible 
educational program for children, youth, and adults.” 


Staff Morale 
ARTHUR C. HEARN 


HE literature of education and related fields during recent years has 
abounded in material emphasizing the interests, needs, and abilities of 
the learner, Such emphasis grows out of the results of psychological and 
sociologicial research, the intelligent use of which makes possible a much 
closer approach to goals in education than could possibly have been conceived 
in our earlier history. In light of this progress in knowledge and the varied 
efforts at application in practice, it is surprising to note that comparatively 
little constructive attention has been given to the second partner in the face-to- 
face learning situation—the teacher. 
According to Weber’, “Good teachers are a valuable asset to any school 
system; poor teachers are a detriment. The latter are expensive in that they 
- 


1Samuel E. Weber, Co-operative Administration and Supervision of the Teaching Personnel. New 
York: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1937. page 183. 
Arthur C. Hearn is Associate Professor of Education in the School of Education. 


University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 
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1, quire excessive amounts of supervision and administration, frequently undo 
te work of good teachers, are difficult to eliminate, and often disturb the 
¢ juilibrium and morale of the whole teaching corps, Parents are entitled to the 
b. st teachers obtainable.” 

If we accept the thesis that the most effective way to promote the well- 
| ing of pupils is by means of developing well-trained, enthusiastic, and happy 
tachers, we must recognize that good salary schedules, tenure provisions, 
aad old age and disability benefits, while essential, are not enough in them- 
sclves. The achievement of high staff morale requires much more. It is the 
purpose of this article to examine some of the more important factors which 
aifect the status of staff morale and to suggest possible administrative ap- 
proaches to the improvement of this status. 

PRE-EMPLOYMENT CONSIDERATIONS 

The wise administrator will have laid the foundation for sound morale 
in the new teacher well in advance of employing him. Such questions as the 
iollowing will have been answered satisfactorily: 

1. Has careful attention been given to “matching” the candidate and 

the job? 

(a) Have leading employment agencies been provided with the specific 
details of the total requirements of the position? 

(b) Have the candidate’s training, experience, and interests been 
carefully considered in relation to the position? 

(c) Has the candidate’s “paper” record been carefully studied, par- 
ticularly with reference to his chronological training and employ- 
ment record, including ‘extra-class and extra-school activities? 
Has information with respect to emotional stability; rapport with 
student’s colleagues, parents, and the general citizenry; and per- 

- sonal and professional ethics been insisted upon, even to the extent 
of making personal contacts with individuals who sometimes 
omit reference to such essentials in letters of recommendation? 

2. Has the candidate had the opportunity to gain firsthand knowl- 
edge of the community, the school plant, and the educational philoso- 
phy of the school system? Has he had an opportunity to meet not only 
administrators but also faculty members and others with whom he 
will be associated? 

3. What is the attitude of the candidate’s wife and family toward the 
total aspects of the position? 

4. Does the school system have a positive, constructive program for 

assisting with the new teacher’s housing problem and of acquainting 
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him with a knowledge of possible outlets for the social, recreationa), 
and intellectual needs of both himself and his family? 

Has the candidate been provided with information concerning teach- 
ing assignment, load, salary, tenure, sick-leave, retirement, extra-class 
responsibilities, and opportunities for advancement? 

Are the disadvantages, as well as the advantages, of the position 
discussed with frankness and sincerity, and is the candidate, if accept. 
able to the employer, given the opportunity to weigh the pros and con: 
before making his decision, without feeling the force of any “pressure 
to accept? 


Attention to these and related matters prior to employment will be found 
to pay rich dividends in terms of on-the-job success, and will lay a strong 
foundation for the achieving of high morale within the faculty itself. 


IN-SERVICE CONSIDERATIONS 


After he has attracted a capable staff of teachers, one of the most important 
responsibilities of the administrative head of the school or system is, according 
to Professor Harold C, Hand of the University of Illinois’, “to surround this 
staff with working conditions which make for good morale and consequent 
high job efficiency. . . . If any sizable minority of teachers is disaffected in refer- 
ence to . . . morale determinants, the efficiency of the school is certain to 
suffer. For one thing, their effectiveness as teachers is certain to be impaired. 
Second, their disaffection is likely to prove infectious, even to the point of un- 
favorably conditioning the attitudes of parents and other townspeople toward 
the schools, Third, the disgruntled teacher is likely to look elsewhere for 
employment and may be tempted to ‘soldier’ while serving out the remain- 
der of his ‘sentence.’ These by no means exhaust the undesirable consequences 
likely to result from poor teacher morale.” 


Fortunately, there is developing an increasing interest in objective sur- 
veys of teacher morale, a fact illustrated by the Nation’s Schools, “Opinion 
Poll,’ and by the publication of specific evaluative instruments in the book by 
Hand mentioned above. Hand points out that “there is no longer any necessity 
for any school executive to guess what his situation is in this regard. He can 
secure reliable information concerning the numbers of his teachers who are 
in a state of high and low morale, respectively. More important, he no longer 
has to guess what specific conditions or practices in his school or school system 


2 Harold C. Hand, What People Think About Their Schools. New York: World Book Co., 148 
pp. 13-14. 

“Teacher Morale Is Improving byt Gains May Be Secondary.’’ Nation’s Schools XLI: 26-23, 
March 1948. 
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relate positively to high teacher morale.”* He lists the following as serious 
| mitations inherent in personal observations or other unsystematic methods of 
2 ppraisal. 

1. The influence of unrepresentative observations. 

2. The reluctance of people to be frankly critical. 

3. The influence of the observer’s opinions and interests. 

Students of the subject would seem to agree upon at least the following 
.s components of teacher morale. Under each heading are listed some perti- 
nent questions with which the administrator should concern himself. 
lreatment Within the School 

What is the relationship of the teacher to other members of the staff? 
Is he accepted as “one of the team”? Does he receive needed help from super- 
visors? Does he enjoy freedom in the use of teaching methods? Does he under- 
stand the relationship of his work to the total educational program? Is he 
treated fairly and sympathetically by the administration? Can he “let off 
steam”—say what he is thinking—without fear of being penalized? Does 
he receive commendation for work well done? Are matters of routine school 
policy set forth clearly in writing? Does he have a feeling of significance—of 
being an important part of an enterprise that is “going somewhere?” 
Consultation Regarding School Policies 

Is the teacher considered a “partner” in the development of educational 
plans and the establishment: of school policies? Are his suggestions solicited 
and his abilities and interests enlisted in curriculum development and in the 
iormulation of building programs, school rules and regulations, and other 
matters with which he is intimately concerned? 
Discipline 

Discipline is the chief problem. of beginning teachers and a major prob- 
lem of experienced teachers. In a study made by Umstattd,” discipline was 
specified as a matter of major concern by 79 of 157 teachers reporting, and 
implied as such by many others under such headings as “motivation,” “re- 
lations with pupils,” and “classroom management.” It is certain that discipline 
is an important factor in the success of every teacher, and thus a vital compo- 
nent of his morale. Teachers’ opinions on the following questions are impor- 
tant: Is the general discipline of the school too strict? Is it too lax? Are prob- 
lems relating to discipline discussed in general faculty meetings, and are poli- 
cies determined on the basis of such discussions? Do teachers receive the 
help they feel to be necessary in solving their disciplinary problems? Do 
teachers feel they are backed ty the administration in matters of discipline? 


‘Harold C. Hand, op. cit., p. 2. 


5] G. Umstattd, Secondary School Teaching. Boston: Ginn and Ccmpany, 1944. Pp. 5. 
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This last question is worthy of further comment. In every communit; 
there are at least occasional attempts on the part of pupils, parents, and other: 
to go “over the head” of the teacher. The administrator’s handling of such 
matters is oftentimes difficult and always important in relation to staff morale. 
It should seldom, if ever, be either desirable or necessary to reverse a teacher’s 
decision without that teacher’s consent and approval. In a large majority oi 
cases, the teacher is in the right and should receive wholehearted and com- 
plete administrative backing. In those cases in which the teacher’s decision is 
questionable, the matter should be discussed privately by the teacher and the 
administrator, and any proposed revision of action should be inaugurated by 
the teacher himself. Admission of an error is evidence of strength rather than 
weakness and can serve to improve rather than to damage the teacher's posi- 
tion, 

Treatment by the Community 

The wise administrator will recognize that communities differ widely in 
mores, in attitudes toward education and school personnel, and in approved 
outlets for meeting social and recreational needs. Here he will find ample op- 
portunity to utilize skill in public relations. Has he seen to it that the public 
is educated concerning general educational objectives? Has the community 
had a part in determining the objectives of the local schools, and does the 
citizenry have an understanding of the ways in which the school is attemp- 
ting to achieve those objectives? Are news items concerned largely with 
athletics and other extraclass activities, or do they include information on 
such topics as pupil progress and achievement, methods of instruction, health, 
and courses of study, which Farley’ found to be the subjects in which school 
patrons have the greatest interest? Has the administrator striven for a reason- 
able attitude on the part of the community toward the out-of-school life and 
activities of the teacher? Has he, if necessary, taken the lead in organizing 
worth-while activities in which teachers may engage? 


Satisfaction with Assignment 

Individual differences exist, of course, among teachers just as they do 
among students. Teachers differ in health, in training, in experience, in 
vitality, in interest, in ambition, in attitude toward the job, and in many other 
important respects, The existence of such differences places definite limitations 
upon the value of mathematical formulas as determiinants of the teacher’s as- 
signment. Teachers should, however, feel that the administration has consid- 
ered the following questions in relation to the assignment of each member of 


® W. G. Reeder, An Introduction to Public-School Relations. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1937, P. 45. 
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ite staff: Have individual differences among teachers been taken into account? 
i; the teacher load, both with reference to number of classes and class size, a 
reasonable one? Has time been provided in the teacher’s schedule for class 
reparation? Has careful thought been accorded the assignment of extraclass 
ctivities? Has the-teacher been consulted concerning all aspects of his pro- 
ram? Is the teacher. satisfied with his total program in relation to those of 
ther members of the staff? 

interferences with School Work 

Interference with regular school routine, especially when teachers feel 
that it could be eliminated or decreased by administrative consideration and 
(foresight, is likely to have a negative effect on morale, The administrator might 
well ask the following questions: Are the various mechanics of pupil account- 
ing routinized to the extent that there is a minimum, of encumbrance upon 
the teacher’s time and energy? Are announcements and bulletins scheduled for 
a specified time, and planned for in advance? Are “police” duties shared 
equitably among the staff? Is the assembly program so arranged that all 
classes are affected equally, or approximately so? Have steps been taken so 
that no pupil is expected, permitted, or required to miss school time unless 
there is good reason for so doing? Has the faculty discussed and reached agree- 
ment on the question as to what constitutes “good reason”? Are phone calls 
and unscheduled conferences screened and scheduled so that the teacher is 
Not interrupted at inopportune times? 

Salaries and Promotion 

Prior to the implementation in practice of the results of studies in the field 
of human relationships, discussions of salaries and promotion received the 
dominant, if not the entire, consideration in relation to teacher morale. Al- 
thought it is now recognized that this item is only one of many involved, it 
is, nonetheless, a factor of major importance, 

Although there is an increasing recognition of the desirability of some 
kind of provisions for salary increments on the basis of merit, details of such 
provisions which are acceptable to teachers are extremely difficult to achieve 
in practice. Thus far, the salary schedule, based primarily on experience, serv- 
ice, and training, has been the most satisfactory means of determining the 
teacher’s monetary compensation. The administrator interested in a faculty 
which will be satisfied in the matter of salary will concern himself with the 
following questions: Has the salary schedule been worked out by a committee 
on which both teachers and administration are represented? Are the details 
expressed specifically and in writing? Are provisions made for continuous re- 
view and revision? Do teachers feel that the schedule is fair to all members 
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of the staff, including teachers of special subjects who may not have the usual 
academic degrees, experienced teachers new to the local system, teachers who 
have served in the armed forces, and others whose backgrounds of training and 
experience pose special problems? Has the problem of “extra pay for extra 
work” been faced squarely, and has the alternative of lighter teaching loads 
for those with heavy responsibilities in extraclass activities been fully consid- 
ered? Is advancement on the schedule contingent upon a reasonable amount of 
professional growth on the job? 

Professional Improvement 

The wise administrator will recognize that he himself holds the key po- 

sition in providing an effective program for the professional growth of the 
facutly. Has he given impetus to the organization of in-school curriculum, 
guidance, and other committees, with teacher chairmen, in which teachers can 
discuss mutual problems and propose solutions? Are such proposals presented 
to the faculty as a whole, and are the recommendations given sympathetic ad- 
ministrative consideration? Is a sincere effort made to develop faculty meetings 
which relate to problems actually faced by the school and which are considered 
essential by the faculty? Is the case-conference technique encouraged as a 
means for developing skill and insight on the part of the faculty in pupil- 
teacher relations? Does the administrator attempt to give wise guidance in 
assisting teachers in summer-school study programs, conference attendance, 
and professional reading, especially in regard to relating such work to the 
program of the school? Is a functional professional library available within 
the school itself? 

Worth-whileness of the School’s Program to the Pupils 

The reaction of the pupils toward the school program is an important 
factor in faculty morale. The administrator should concern himself with con- 
tinuous evaluation of the status of pupils’ attitudes just as surely as he should 
evaluate the attitudes of the faculty and of the community itself. Such ques- 
tions as the following are among the most pertinent: Do the pupils feel that 
they “belong”? Does the staff strive for sympathetic understanding of each 
individual? Are pupils treated with fairness? Is their progress satisfactorily 
evaluated? Are they assisted with their social and emotional problems, in 
addition to those of an educational and vocational nature? Are all pupils en- 
couraged to participate in school activities? Do the pupils feel that their 
school experiences are important and worth-while? 
IN CONCLUSION 
The foregoing questions and suggestions comprise a far-from-complete 

array. They are meant to be illustrative rather than exhaustive. They are 
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meant to emphasize the crucial importance of human relationships and human 
values in supervision. For despite the obvious importance of the material 
{:ctors in education, it is the teacher himself who is the principal determinant 
11 the worth and effectiveness of an educational program. The administrator 
who makes every effort to help develop a competent and enthusiastic faculty is 
thus making his greatest possible contribution to the educative experiences of 
boys and girls, 
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Staff Morale 
EDWIN A. JUCKETT 


UR present democratic society places a premium on teamwork, Ever: 

organization works for it. The day of the straw-boss is past; likewise 

the giving and taking of orders, per se. School faculties, whose end-product 

are the people who will formulate the future policies of our democracy 

stand in the position of deserving and demanding a very high degree o: 

morale, esprit de corps, rapport. Or to leave the French and go to English- 
American, just plain, old teamwork. 

Every principal, indeed every staff member, is cognizant of the fact that 
a genuine team spirit makes school work not only more effective to the 
learners but also more satisfying to all the workers on the team. The goal of 
attaining harmonious understanding, coupled with co-operative and mut- 
ually-directed action, is one that will help to assure the right kind of educa- 
tion for boys and girls. 

This article will be confined mainly to a ten-year stint to maintain a 
good team spirit in the Franklin Delano Roosevelt High School. The 1949- 
50 staff has aided in the collection of data and has given: the opinions that 
appear herein. 

CERTAIN FACTORS ARE FUNDAMENTAL 

A school philosophy is fundamental to good teamwork. Only through 
an accepted and stated philosophy can the staff know the aims, goals, and 
objectives of the school. Without aims, teaching retrogresses to the reading 
of pages, hearing of answers, keeping of school. It is doubtful if any such 
situation could challenge a professional worker to a degree where he would 
have enough personal interest to give the “college try” for the team lacking 
zeal, the stage is set for individual and group confusion. A philosophy is 
fundamental, 

A sincere, democratic spirit on the part of the principal and other super- 
visors is fundamental to good teamwork. Perhaps principals and supervisors 


This article was written by Mr. Juckett with the aid and advice of the 1949-50 
faculty of the Franklin Delano Roosevelt High School, Hyde Park, New York, com- 
posed of William R. Clauss, Richard Dowd, Hyla Erwood, Madison Farnum, Freder- 
ick Finkeldey, Salvatore Forté, Hilda G. Foster, Beatricé Fredriksen, Marjorie K. Fry, 
Josephine M. Garvey, Marie V. Hart, Bessie Honeywell, Alfred H. Isaacson, Sophie 
D. Kane, Lenore G. Kennedy, Lawrence H. Lewis, Lillian O. Mason, Aylmer C. Mus- 
selman, Evelyn A. Rayno, Phoebe G. Rymph, Walter J. Simmons, Jr., Orville A. Todd, 
Frederick E. Trani, Jeanette N. Traudt, Jules Viglielmo, Jean G. Walker, and Mary 
C. Wood. 
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could get a better slant on their positions by considering themselves as prem- 
‘rs, and considering the shading of meaning: primus inter pares, first among 
quals. It seems that the evolution of the principalship, from head-teacher to 
‘boss-man” in the earlier days of bigger and more public schools, has made 
‘his important attitude a difficult one to attain. 

And schools, incidentally, are not the only places where it is difficult 
‘a find the right type of person to fill supervisory positions. A local board 
member tells the story of trying to make an excellent operator into a foreman 
‘a a lithographing plant. Three times the management tried it, and three 
iimes the worker had to be returned to his press. As soon as the cloak of 
.uthority was donned, the incumbent became “boss-man”; even to such a stand 
is assuming the right to smoke on the job, even though it was against com- 
pany rules and denied to both supervisors and operators. His undemocratic 
and arrogant attitude would not change, even with repeated attempts to give 
him the promotion that his workmanship seemed to recommend. 

Schools, like shops, have no place for the “boss-man” in 1950. Although 
a sound, genuine democratic attitude may be difficult to develop in the 
principalship and supervisory staff, it is fundamental to good teamwork. 

Teacher turnover is also an important factor in establishing good morale. 
Just as the coach of a varsity football team is apt to have a better record with 
a veteran team, so the faculty can do a better job when most of them know 
the school and community. When there is a large turnover, the newcomers 
are faced with aims, rules, and standard uniform practices that they had no 
part in formulating. To them, these aims, rules, and practices have been 
handed down, probably from the office. Staff-made policies, if used with 
personnel that had no part in making them, are no more effective than office- 
made, fiat policies. The school that is faced with a large turnover, year after 
year, has-an additional morale problem. 

Certain welfare factors, such as tenure, adequate salary schedules, state 
aid, and other items that affect the entire profession, also call for work by 
staff and principal. These are surely fundamental to every situation, and the 
principal and staff work for them through state and national organizations, 
committee work, community work, and by keeping a continous vigil. Both 
faculty and principal realize that a victory in any of the above areas con- 
tributes to a better possibility for good teamwork within every local organ- 
ization, including their own. 

In spite of the rather common misunderstandings that “anyone can teach,” 
or “those who can, do; those who can’t, teach,” this article takes the position 
that the educational profession is a real challenge. Not everyone can teach. 
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And there are stili others who may be fair classroom operators, but whose 
personal characteristics work against team play, whether they are employed 
in a shop, in a school, or in any other organization where more than one 
person works or meets the public. Induction of the right type of personnel is 


fundamental. 
Another fundamental in effective teamwork js the delegation of authority 


to accompany delegated responsibility. When a principal or supervisor del- 
egates responsibility, the means and authority to carry out the responsibility 
are very important to morale. An error in this area leads to accusations of 
meddling and bad faith, both of which are disastrous to teamwork. This 
example will suffice to show how such a mistake was made. A guidance 
committee had been functioning, according to the thoughts of the principal, 
without a clear-cut definition of the functions of guidance. All sorts of recom- 
mendations, from how to keep the school yard free of litter, to a new type of 
school diploma, had been discussed and recommendations made. The prin- 
cipal felt that the work of the committee was not pin-pointed to the funda- 
mental work of guidance, and he proceeded to do something about it—in 
the wrong way. 

At the faculty meeting in which the guidance committee was re-elected 
for the current year, he stated that the first job of the committee was to 
define its functions for he faculty. This statement was taken as an open 
criticism of the committee, and bad feelings resulted. A better and more 
effective way would have been to study the subject of guidance with the 
committee, and to set forth the functions of the group in that way. This 
was done, and a more effective guidance program resulted, but not before a 
group of sincere people had been piqued. Clear-cut definitions of the respon- 
sibility and authority for this guidance committee would have prevented 
a situation in which morale was lowered. 


WHEN TEAM SPIRIT WAS A MUST 
Starting in 1940 with a new building, a new faculty, and a new student 
body, the Franklin Delano Roosevelt High School had the question of team- 
work and morale placed most forcibly before it. There was quite a challenge, 
and, if the school was to make headway, it was most essential that a team spirit 
be moulded very quickly, The final attainment of the goal was further im- 
periled by the loss of the male faculty to the armed:forces and the difficulty of 
replacement during the war years. It is agreed-that this was an atypical case— 
the starting of a new school——but lessons can be learned from the atypical. 
Mistakes were made, and at times the morale and team spirit were indeed 
weak. However, at the end of ten years, the faculty has looked back and given 
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pinions on the items that were considered most important in building morale. 
Many of the faculty, incidentally, are back on the job after spending their years 
ia the service of Uncle Sam. 
FACULTY RATES ITEMS THAT MAKE MORALE 
Faculty members, ranging from one first-year man to several who have 
pent ten years, less war service, in the district, rated the following fifteen 
nositive items in the order indicated. To repeat, these items are in the rank 
that the teachers felt they contributed to morale and team spirit: 
1. Keeping the lines of communication open between teachers and super- 














visors. 
2. An established salary schedule. 
3. A democratic spirit on the part of supervisors. 
4. Provision for sick leave. 
5. Faculty participation in management of schooi affairs. 
6. Positive action by supervisors and administrators. 
7. Rules and regulations that are in written form prevent confusion and 







create morale. 

8. Provision for tenure. 

9. Elimination of useless red tape and archaic rules. 

10. Conditions extraneous to the actual school situation; such as, home, 
community, club affiliations of teachers. 

11. School policy making through faculty action. 

12. Faculty committee work to solve school problems. 

13. The induction of the right type of teacher to the faculty. 

14. Equal work schedules. 


15. Frequent faculty meeting (only if necessary). 
Twenty-four of the twenty-six staff members contributed to the rating of the 
















above items, 






PLANS THAT HAVE BEEN USED TO BUILD THE TEAM 

Several plans have been used to carry out Item 1, keeping the lines of com- 
munication open between teachers and supervisors. To name some of them: 
(1) The principal’s door is open ninety-nine per cent of the time; the only 
time that it is closed is when there is a strictly confidential conversation in prog- 
ress with a parent, student, or teacher. Teachers know that they may walk in, 
without knocking. (2) All policies affecting the school are approved, or initi- 
ated by the faculty; most policies have come from faculty committees or meet- 
ings. (3) All supervisory visits are announced before they take place and are 
followed by a conference. (4) After a policy has been established by faculty ac- 
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tion, the plan is reduced to writing and placed in a bulletin or in the Teach- 
ers’ Notebook. It is interesting to note the item considered of least importance, 
frequent faculty meetings, is also a device whereby lines of communication can 
be kept open. 


The teachers felt that the morale value of faculty meetings, of which there 
have been twenty-four this year, depended upon necessity for meeting, rather 
than on frequency. Included in the topics discussed at faculty meetings this 
year were: teaching how to study, curriculum, report cards and marking, school 
evaluation without visiting committee, homework, planning for Christmas 
and other holiday and school affairs, reports from study-committees on local 
problems, extracurricular plans, visual- and audio-education plans, social-com- 
mittee schedule, nurse’s report on handicapped children in local school, me- 
chanics of school opening, fire drills, line of march to assembly. There were, no 
doubt, some meetings dealing with mechanical features that could have been 
eliminated. 


Faculty meetings are a traditional thorn in the flesh to teachers as well as 
principal. The same meeting device is found in other lines of work, and used 
as a plan to build morale. For instance, a trend in modern banking is not only 
the weekly or semi-weekly meeting of bank officers, but also the monthly meet- 
ing that brings together both officers and other workers. Bank authorities, or 
at least those who are following modern practices, have found that such meet- 
ings reduce personnel problems, often produce suggestions that are valuable, 
provide a method of disseminating accurate information, and help to make a 
better team in the bank. 


In an attempt to make the faculty meetings at the FDR High School more 
valuable, these plans are worked out: (1) Wednesday, after school is the ap- 
pointed time; meetings start at 3:45 and close promptly at 4:30, (2) meetings 
are held in the cafeteria, using six cafeteria tables to form an open rectangle, 
(3) coffee and cookies are first on the agenda at every meeting, (4) an at- 
tempt is made to hold only those discussions that cannot be handled through 
a duplicated bulletin. Although placed at the bottom of the list, the faculty 
meeting is a morale builder that cannot be dropped with impunity, 


Three of the listed items have come about in the last ten years by joint 
state and local action. These are: Item 2, an established salary schedule, Item 4, 
provision for sick leave, and Item 8, provision for tenure. These items are 
the type that come from action by the board of education, but faculty com- 
mittees have had a hand in the recommendations, A teacher committee drew 
up recommendations for tenure by-laws, and the board of education accepted 
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most of them, word for word. A teacher salary committee recommended an 
additional $300 cost of living adjustment in 1944, and the board of education 
went before the people in a special election to raise the necessary money for 
the project, At the present time, there is a faculty recommendation for a liber- 
alization of the sick-leave by-law, and this recommendation will be placed be- 
fore the board of education for consideration. 

Three of the listed items have been arranged for, or carried out in the 
FDR High School through a series of faculty workshops, These are: Item 5, 
faculty participation in management of school affairs, Item 11, school policy- 
making through faculty action, and Item 12, faculty committee work to solve 
school problems. The first of the local workshops was held in 1940, and lasted 
for two weeks prior to the opening of school; others were held in 1943, 1944, 
and 1945. These workshops were preceded by committee studies, and after 
faculty discussion and action the recommendations became the basic consider- 
ations for school policies. Another item, Number 14, equal work schedules, 
also came out of the workshops, and has been used to set up master schedules. 
This schedule is (a) five teaching or study hall assignments, noon supervisory 
duty and three extracurricular periods per week, or (b) six teaching or study 
hall assignments, no noon supervisory duty, and three extracurricular periods 
per week. 

The workshop, and the attendant relationships established between fac- 
ulty and principal, has no doubt been a very important factor in establishing 
rapport. It is recalled that one new faculty member, attending his first work- 
shop, expressed utter amazement that here could be such frank and open dis- 
cussion of problems. He again expressed amazement when recommendations 
were actually carried out. The larger workshops also set patterns and estab- 
lished techniques for further study, simple research, and committee assign- 
ments, - 

A rather complete Teachers’ Notebook has been used to advantage to 
carry out, in part, two of the listed items These are: Item 7, rules and regula- 
tions that are in written form prevent confusion and create better morale, and 
Item 9, elimination of useless red tape and archaic rules. The Teachers’ Note- 
book not only contains the standard uniform practices and board of education 
by-laws affecting the staff, but also carries a philosophical approach to many 
of the day-to-day routines. The device is particularly valuable to the inexperi- 
enced or new teacher, but there are many topics to which even the “oldest” 
teacher turns for information on occasion. 

The Teachers’ Notebook contains red tape, to be sure. And there is also 
a policy on red tape. Expressed simply, the policy states that “nothing is sacred, 
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but until changed by faculty action, all the rules stand.” There have been 
changes, and there will be others. 

Three of the items depend almost entirely upon the principal. These are: 
Item 3, a democratic attitude on the part of the supervisor; Item 6, positive ac- 
tion by supervisors and administrators; and Item 13, the induction of the right 
type of teacher to the faculty. These factors place the responsibility squarely 
in the hands of the principal. The first two items call for some soul-searching. 
What is his philosophy of life? What is his philosophy of education? Does 
he really feel that he is in a position of primus inter pares? Does he really be- 
lieve that his only success is the success of the teachers who work with him? 
Does he have a supervisory plan? Is he really the serviceman of the organiza- 
tion? Not once a year, but many times during the year, the principal can well 
“go to the mountain” with these and similar questions. 

The induction of new faculty members is a real problem, even during nor- 
mal times. In the 1940-50 decade, it has been extremely serious. It is recog- 
nized, of course, that local conditions can make it easier, or more difficult to 
find replacements. These local conditions point the way to best practices, but 
it is important to realize that extreme care and much time should be given to 
the job. 

Item 10, conditions extraneous to the actual school situation, such as 
home, community, club affiliations of teachers is a difficult one for a principal 
to handle. Assistance in finding board and room, or housing, is a usual prac- 
tice. This, too, has been difficult in the last decade. Orientation to the com- 
munity and its mores and customs is another device that is important. How- 
ever, such negative items as family illness, estrangement, pregnancy, or plain 
family row are disturbing elements that may affect individual personalities and 
staff relationships. The practice of “bringing home troubles to. work,” or 
“work troubles to the home” affects schools as well as industrial shops. 


FACULTY MEMBERS RATE AND NAME NEGATIVE FACTORS 

In addition to the above fifteen items that create the right kind of faculty 
teamwork, the teachers of the FDR High School named the following factors 
that worked against morale: 

1. Playing favorites and making exceptions. This included the allocation 

of equipment and supplies. 

2. The griping of individual members and ena or other cliques. 

3. Blunt answers from supervisors. “3 

4. A scheme that gives extra pay for extra work, 

5. Asking faculty members to do extra chores. 

6. A critical, rather than co-operative attitude on the part of the faculty. 
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7. Lack of teacher interest in extracurricular affairs directed by other 
faculty members. 

8. Individual questions of salary placement and promotion. 

9. And even the weather; when it is bad, teachers are cross and irritable. 
These nine items did not have the unanimity of opinion that characterized 
the fifteen positive items. The one considered most lethal was the first men- 
tioned, playing favorites and making exceptions. 

OTHER FACULTY REACTIONS TO QUESTION OF MORALE 

In addition to the fifteen positive items considered most important and the 
nine negative items, the FDR faculty also named the following factors that are 
important in building teamwork: 

1. Several members thought that social gatherings of the faculty created 
good will and harmony. Suggestions: two, three, or more such gath- 
erings a year, exclusive of PTA functions, 

. Attractive, comfortable faculty rooms. 

. Recognition for good or outstanding work. 
. Cleanliness of the building. 

. Physical health of teachers, 

6. Pleasant relationships with nonteaching staff. 

It was also agreed that morale, or good teamwork, may change from season to 
season. Apparently, like other areas of the profession, morale is not static. 
NONTEACHING EMPLOYEES ARE ALSO PART OF THE TEAM 

An article dealing with school morale would not be complete without at 
least a mention of the importance of the nonteaching staff. Custodians, office 
secretary, cafeteria workers, and bus drivers have a most important function 
in the education of boys and girls. Interrelationships exist between these work- 
ers, and with the teaching staff. Many of the factors that apply to the teaching 
staff also apply to the nonteaching staff. And there is an added challenge in 
establishing a situation where all workers, both professional and nonteaching, 
have a feeling of playing on the same team. Without this feeling, incidents and 
unpleasant events are bound to develop. This problem is a real one, although 
it is outside the intent of this article, 

IN CONCLUSION 

Teachers and supervisors are human beings, with both human abilities 
and human frailties. It is pleasant to assume that all educators are in the pro- 
fession because they like people and like to work with them. With this assump- 
tion, it might be concluded that teamwork and morale would be solved more 
easily in schools than in shops and industries. But, assumption or no assump- 
tion, the fact remains that the development of a functioning faculty team is a 
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challenge to any school. The major share of the responsibility lies with the 
principal. He is the one who must initiate the movement and the one whose 
reputation will rise or fall on the outcome. 

However, there are also responsibilities for the staff, both as individuals 
and as a group. Just as the day of the boss-man is gone, so has the day of joint 
action arrived, The modern, democratic platform of supervision and adminis- 
tration has thrown the challenge not only to those officers, but also to all staff 
members, A functioning faculty team becomes a reality when every member 
accepts the challenge, 


Curriculum Development 
R. B. NORMAN 


HE duties of the supervisor may, like that of the superintendent, or prin- 

cipal, be so many and varied as to be aptly covered under the caption, 
“One thousand duties of the supervisor.” In thinking of the work of the super- 
visor, one must not think in terms of an expert director of curriculum and in- 
struction peculiar only to the larger and more fortunate school systems. Ac- 
tually, the work of supervision falls upon the principal of the school. Princi- 
pals who find themselves too busy to devote a large share of time to the 
task of classroom visitation and general supervisory practices will generally 
find, despite the presence of expert supervisors, that little progress is made 
in the field of supervision. Definitely, no school will move faster along any 
line than the principal moves, Principals who fail in the task of supervision 
do so for one, or both, of two reasons: first, lack of desire, or/and, second, 
greater interest in other things. 

Among the duties of the supervisor, curriculum development stands near 
the top of the list. There are, however, other functions that are the responsi- 
bility of the supervising officer so fundamentally important that even the best- 
planned and best-developed curriculum will fail to accomplish its purpose un- 
less they are carried out. This important list of supervisory duties is well 
enumerated by E. B. Robert’ when he said the supervisor should: 

1. Develop with the teachers a sound philosophy of education. 

2. Clarify the aims of education and the functions of the school. 

3. Assist teachers to make practice conform to sound educational theory. 
4. Unify the educational program and promote co-operative effort. 
5. Stimulate personal development and _ professional’ growth. 
6. Enrich teaching materials, ii 


1E. B. Robert, The Supervisor—His Work and Relationship with Teachers. Baton Rouge: Dean, 
College of Education, Louisiana State University, p. 1. 


R. B. Norman is Principal of the Amarillo High School, Amarillo, Texas. 
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. Improve teaching procedures. 

. Improve teaching conditions. 

. Develop and explain the use of criteria in improving instruction. 

. Encourage research and experimentation by teachers. 

. Evaluate the effectiveness of the school program. 

. Adjust teacher placement and teaching loads and assist in eliminating in- 
competent teachers. 

. Utilize community and other resources and agencies in improving the edu- 
cational program. 

14. Recruit the best talent possible for the teaching profession. 

Perhaps, the next most important duty of the supervisory staff member 
lies in the field of curriculum development. This article proposes to deal only 
with the curriculum as conceived of today by the most progressive educational 
thinking. In the opinion of the writer, the traditional secondary curriculum 
of the past poses no special developmental problems. The modern concept 
of the responsibility and opportunity of the school, including in its philosophy 
such terms as, “Education for All American Youth,” “Life Adjustment Edu- 
cation,” “Functional Education,” “Attention to Individual Needs of Youth” 
constitutes a challenge to resourceful, energetic, and ingenuous leadership in 
developing a curriculum for today’s world. 

This brief discussion will point up a logical organization, or outline, for 


curriculum development, and at the same time call attention to barriers and 
ways of overcoming them. 


INITIATING THE PROGRAM 

Leadership 
The initiation of a program of curriculum development must come from 
the constituted authoritative head of the school system, and this only after he 
has been convinced of the need of such a program. Leadership in curriculum 
production is vital, resourceful, energetic, dynamic, inspirational, and continu- 
ous. The field of curriculum development is poorly adapted to and composes 
a dangerous ground for experimentation by leaders “bent on leading” but with 
few other qualifications. The-writer is strongly convinced that, although there 
are possibilities for improvement of the curriculum by any and all of the 
educational staff, the task of developing a curriculum that satisfies the criteria 
of the ideal curriculum is the job of an expert so far as leadership is concerned. 
The leader in the field of curriculum development must first have a 
clearly defined philosophy of education. This philosophy must be able to con- 
form to the total philosophy of the school as it has been developed through 
study and thinking by all of the people who share the school’s benefits. Such a 
leader will, of necessity, supplement his philosophy and that of the school with 
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- a set of objectives and an understanding of the psychology of learning. The 
Curriculum Council of Chicago’ has prepared a fine set of principles appli- 
cable to the learning process. They are: 

1. Learning is an active not a passive process. It is the activity which the 
learner carries on that becomes part of his pattern of reaction. The think- 
ing, feeling, and acting he carries on are the things he learns. 

2. Effective learning must be meaningful to the student. The student must see 
the connection between what he is doing in school and matters of im- 
portance outside school. Furthermore, as a student sees the reasons for 
the things he is doing, learning goes on at a more rapid rate and the learn- 
ing is more permanent. 

3. Motivation is a basic factor in effective learning. The intensity and extent 
of the learning activity carried on by the learner is determined partly by 
his interest and enthusiasm. Hence, it is important to take advantage of the 
student’s present motives and drives and use them to develop more sig- 
nificant interests in the learning activities of the school. 

. Effective learning must provide satisfactions to the learner. Activities which 
are in themselves satisfying or which produce results which are satisfying 
to the learner are more likely to be continued, and, consequently, greater 
changes in the learner’s result. 

. The learning of every individual is greatly influenced by his membership in 

social groups. The individual’s feelings about members of his group, his 
conception on his own role in the group, his concern about the way the 
group feels about him strongly influence his behavior. The fact that school 
children are taught in groups means that the social psychology of groups 
must be considered in planning learning activities. Learning activities 
should be planned to utilize group motivation and the opportunities group 
membership provides to carry on and to practice desired learnings. 
The personal-social relati bets the teacher and the student greatly 
influence the learning of the student, The student’s acceptance of the teach- 
er’s leadership facilitates the stimulation and guidance of learning, whereas 
rejection of this leadership blocks learning. When the student is free to 
express his problems and ideas, learning is easier. Also, when the student 
feels that the teacher has a personal interest in his progress and lends sym- 
pathy and encouragement to his work, learning is enhanced. 

. Most significant changes in the learner’s behavior do not happen suddenly. 
For example, the development of understanding and skill at a high level 
require emphasis over a relatively long period of time. For this reason, atten- 
tion must be given to the sequence of learning throughout the student’s 
school experience and integrating work in all areas. 

Every learning experience produces more than one kind of change in the 
learner’s behavior. A learning activity set up by the teacher to help the 
student acquire knowledge will also produce some effect on his attitudes 





2'A report of the Philosophy and Aims Committee of the Curriculum ‘Council, Guiding Principles for 
Curriculum Development. Chicago Public Schools, pp. 1-3. 
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toward learning, his habits of study, and other aspects of school life. Since 

every experience has a multiple effect, learning activities need to be planned 

wherever possible to contribute to more than one objective. Although an 
activity may contribute constructively to one objective, it should be avoided 
if it produces undesirable effects. 

9. Experiences that produce high emotional reactions may, and usually do, 
result in sudden learning. Because highly charged emotional experiences 
are unpredictable and hard to control, it is not likely that they are helpful 
for general learning purposes. 

10. Most permanent learning requires a great deal of practice. Because the 
student spends only a fraction of his time in school, he should be practicing 
the learning outside of school as well as in. This means that the opportunity 
to use outside of school what is learned in school is an important factor in 
deciding the grade placement of particular things to be learned. 

11. The likelihood that things learned in school will be transferred to situations 
arising outside of school is increased by making the school learning situa- 
tions similar to situations outside of school. Transfer is also obtained by 
emphasizing principles and their application in a variety of contexts. 

Good leadership in curriculum development, though important, is not 

alone sufficient. Curriculum development requires a united front by the 
whole school staff as well as certain representative leaders and groups in the 
community. A one-man curriculum, though possibly meeting most of the 
technical requirements of a good curriculum, could never be successfully ad- 
ministered because of the undemocratic and other pschological barriers which 
would result from the one-man procedure. On the other hand, democracy in 
curriculum production does not necessarily assure a good curriculum. The 
job of curriculum production is primarily one for experts. There are a num- 
ber of reasons why the average teacher, although an essential person in curricu- 
lum development, cannot be depended upon to turn out the best finished prod- 
uct. These reasons will be discussed under barriers to curriculum development. 


SURVEYING THE NEEDS 


Before entering into a curriculum development project, the staff will want 

to survey the needs of the citizenship of tomorrow in terms of world-wide, 

national, local, and individual requirements. Dr, Harl Douglass * points out 
many features of the changing world, among which are listed: 

1. The advance of technology, by which machine processes replace human 
mechanical skill and strength and which potentially enormously accelerate 
the production of goods. . . . : ; 

2. The growing power of central governments over local units and the individ- 


3 Harl R. Douglass, ‘Education for Life Adjustment,’’ Changes in American Life. New York: The 
Ronald Press Company, pp. 28-32. 
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ual citizen, an apparently inevitable tendency under conditions of modern 
communication, social mobility, and national emergencies both of peace 


and of war... . 
The disintegration of the home as a work-unit group, as a social-unit group, 


and as a religious-unit group. 
The decline in the influence of religion—the light attitude of American 


people today toward the Bible and the church—their formalities and teach- 


ings. 
The greatly increased reliance upon commercialized and sedentary types of 


amusement and recreation rather than upon indigenous self-operated, more 
activated forms. 

The greatly decreased degree of self-sufficiency of the home, the greatly 
increased dependency upon commercial sources of food, clothing, shelter, 
personal services, and other consumer things; and, hence, the greatly de- 
creased participation in production, conservation, and repairs in the home 
and greatly increased financial transactions and accounting. 

The tremendously increased complexity of our economic and political life 
and problems and our greatly increased national and international inter- 
independence. 

. The rapidly increasing economic, political, and military strength of the non- 
white peoples of the world and the corresponding necessity for an increased 
and more realistic respect for peoples of other colors and languages. 

. The replacement of localized industry by mass production on a _ national 
scale, with the consequent development of national advertising of a most 
effective and most unrealiable nature. . . . 

The development of economic devices for spending at relatively high prices 
the income of the worker before he receives—in fact, before he earns—it, 
and of financial devices for lending him money at usurious rates, both 
types of devices materially reducing his purchasing power. 

The development of the radio and the consequently increased reliance upon 
the spoken word and decreased reliance upon the printed word—less read- 
ing practice on the part of the masses. . . 

. The decreased and decreasing opportunity, and ‘oediome also the desire, for 
work experience by young people at a time when work experience is needed 
for character and vocational education. . . 7 
The increased importance of the Negro economic and vocational problem as 
the result of the increased impoverishment of Southern soil and of the fact 
that only half as many workers are needed on farms as were needed fifty 
years ago. . . . 

The greatly increased emphasis upon personal appearance and the con- 
sequently greatly increased desire for good appearance as developed by the 
movies in the framework of American ideas of demoeracy and equality—with 
its strains and tensions upon those who for physical or economic reasons 
cannot attain other than inferior appearance. 

The greatly increased emphasis upon sex and physical aspects of love in our 
movies and our radio programs, with its consequent tension upon the un- 


married and those not too happily married. . . . 
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16. The great expansion of science and art related to producing and packaging 
goods which cause them to appear to be of better quality than they are and 
the consequent demand upon consumer education. 

17. The tendency toward urbanization—the desertion of the farm where mach- 
inery is replacing human labor—for the city where greater economic op- 
portunity exists and the consequent effects upon morality, health, and citizen- 
ship. ... 

. The development of the automobile with such effects as (a) providing 
quick escape of criminals from the scene of crime;(b) a temptation to sac- 
rifice resources which might better go for health, food, insurance, shelter, 
and home furnishings; (c) more time on the road and less with books; and 
(d) a convenient, private sitting room for questionable and immoral practices. 
The keen desire of practically all people of the poorer classes to enter the 
middle class with all its material trappings, gadgets, and appearances, but 
with little of the character that has traditionally characterized the middle 


class, 
Surveys 
In a conference of representative educators at the University of Indiana, 
July, 1948, a committee on survey preliminary to curriculum development 


listed the following types of surveys which might, or should be, made: * 
1. Community surveys 

a. Occupational surveys: to determine occupational opportunities and re- 
quirements in the local community. Occupational surveys are undertaken 
initially to determine the occupational patterns and trends of the com- 
munity. The findings are useful in determining the validity of occupa- 
tional courses which the schools of the community have established, what 
new courses should be added, and what existing courses should be modi- 
fied. They also are of value in determining the valid practical and related 
subject content of occupational courses in the various fields in which 
instruction is or is to be offered. These surveys also cast up facts useful 
in developing occupational information course materials. They are one 
measure of the effectiveness of occupational guidance and instruction 
services already established. Occupational surveys reveal such facts as the 
number and kinds of occupations existing in the community, the number 
of employees in each, employment trends, methods of selection and in- 
duction of new employees and learners, prerequisites for employment, 
training requirements, working conditions, wages and opportunities for 
advancement, welfare provisions in the occupation, permanence and sea- 
sonal aspects of employment, age limitations, and the like. 

. Socio-economic surveys: to determine the social and economic level of the 
community and of individual pupils. 

. Recreational surveys: to locate desirable recreational opportunities in the 
community and their availability to pupils. 


4 Indiana University, Report of Life Adjustment Education Work Conference. Washington 25, D. C.: 
Federal Security Agency, Office of Education. July 25-30, 1948, pp. 12-15. 
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d. Delinquency surveys: to discover the rates and causative factors of de- 
linquency in the community, 
e. Survey of population trends: to discover population trends in terms of 


community growth and employment trends. 

f. Survey of community resources: to locate and determine the services 
available from community agencies and organizations, 

g. Survey of consultants: to locate persons suitable and available for offering 
consultation services needed in developing a program of life adjustment 










education. 
h. Advisory committee surveys: to locate suitable, interested individuals to 







serve on advisory committees, A 





2. Pupil surveys 
a. Survey of school-leavers: to obtain information needed for improving pupil 


personnel and curricular services. 
Survey of pupil assets and limitations: through accumulation of infor- 


mation about individuals relating to pupil characteristics. 
Survey of hidden tuition costs: to provide educational opportunities for 
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pupils at the lowest possible cost. 
d. Survey of pupil grade progress: to discover the extent and causes of pupil 


retardations and acceleration. 

Survey of need for remediation: to determine the causes of and need for 
remedial instruction and to initiate such service. 

. Survey of problems of pupils: to discover problems with which pupils 
need assistance or a basis for initiating needed services. 

Survey of curriculum experiences: use of trade and job analysis techniques 
for discovering and evaluating curricular experiences of pupils. 







Sal 








3. Faculty surveys 
a. Faculty self-inventory: individual study of aptitudes, interests, and abili- 


ties applicable to the activities to be carried on in a program of life ad- 








justment education. 
b. Survey of present activities: to determine the activities now being carried 


on as desirable in life adjustment education. 







4. Evaluative surveys 
a. Application of the Evaluative Criteria: to evaluate the total educational 


program in terms of life adjustment education needs. 
b. Use of checklists: to provide teachers an opportunity to have the experi- 
ence of getting firsthand information concerning pupil needs. 








5. In-school surveys 
a. Survey of extraclass activities: though it is a part of the school curricu- 


lum, the extraclass program should be evaluated to determine the ade- 
quacy of the program, objectives of eaelt such activity, and the extent to 
which the extraclass interests of all pupils are being met. 
b. Survey of the effectiveness of the use of library facilities: to determine 
the adequacy of the library in terms of materials related to life adjust- 
ment education, with special reference to current educational-occupational 
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information, personality development and personal adjustment, boy and 
girl relationships, social practices and skills, effective study habits, etc. 

c. Survey of pupil records: to evaluate the adequacy of available information 
pertaining to the assets and limitations of individual pupils upon which 


the effectiveness of many pupil-personnel services depends. 
BARRIERS TO CURRICULUM REVISION 

Dr. Harl Douglass ° lists three traditional impediments, or theories, that 
have been great factors in the lag in American education. They are: 
The Decoration Theory 

It was felt that those who attended high school were set apart from their 
less fortunate fellows by reason of their improved speech and because they ac- 
quired a superficial and smattering knowledge of a considerable number of 
things such as foreign languages, classical literature, and music. Such know- 
ledge, though serving other functions very poorly, set them apart as “cultured” 
individuals, Their families were proud of them, although for the most part 
the high-school graduate’s acquaintanceship with culture was little more than 
a speaking one and functioned very largely in the casual mention of outstand- 


ing names, facts, or works. 
The Discipline Theory 

Partly because there was some truth in it, partly because there was an exag- 
gerated belief in the formal discipline of a student’s intellectual powers and of 
the general transfer of training, the disciplinary theory was seized upon by 
those who wished to continue undisturbed with the status quo. It served to 
support practices no longer otherwise justifiable, to divert attention from a 
more functional approach to educational thinking and practice, and to protect 
vested academic interests. 

There were many educators who preferred to accept the doctrine that cer- 
tain subjcts trained the general intellectual powers, just as exercise trains the 
physical muscles. By so doing, those who accepted and preached this doctrine 
relieved themselves from responsibility for revamping the high-school curricu- 
riculum. There were also those who were honestly deceived. To both groups, 
it seemed unnecessary that the content of subjects taught in the high school 
should have any particular specific practical value. Indeed, there were many 
who contemptuously referred to practical values as “bread-and-butter” values, 
and preferred the subjects which were thought to invest those who studied 


them with cultural superiority, 


College Preparation Theory 
As influential as the discipline theory and even more permanent in its ex- 


istence, despite accumulating evidence to the contrary, was the theory that cer- 










































5 Harl R. Douglass, op cit., pp. 24-26. 
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tain subjects possessed superior or unique values as general preparation for col- 
lege. This theory had considerable validity a century and a half or two cen- 
turies ago, when the content of college and university curricula was largely re- 
quiring Latin and Greek, English literature, ancient history, and mathematics. 
Indeed, there are many colleges today whose requirements for entrance are 
formulated on the basis of such a theory. No doubt, such requirements con- 
tinue to be enforced very largely by the collective efforts of vested academic 
interests within the colleges and the “pork-barrel” co-operation of colleagues 
in other subjects. 

There are other impediments, or blocs, to educational progress included 
among which are these: 
Teacher Qualifications 

The teachers of today generally are inclined to teach the things they were 
taught and in the same way. The characteristics required of the teacher for 
the educational program of today’s world are idealistic, and the number of 
teachers possessing them very limited. These qualifications include such char- 
acteristics as: (1) enthusiasm, (2) energy, (3) intelligence, (4) interest in 
self and pupil growth, (5) the pioneering attitude, and (6)-similar character. 
istics. 
The Traditions of the Fathers 

Parents of pupils seem to regard the Biblical admonition, “Remove not 
the landmarks of the fathers” as sacred to education. 
Experimentation 

In the words of Thomas H. Briggs, “If industry had been restrained 
from experimentation as has education, the automobile factories would still 
be producing buggies.” 
The Minority Blocs 

The influence of minority-group opposition to educational progress, or 
experimentation, is too often over-estimated, Educators fail to accomplish 
their objectives through stubbornness or unwillingness to call minority groups 
into counsel when planning, but if, and when, this is done, and there is still 
small minority opposition, the importance of the goal to be achieved justifies 
courageous procedure, despite the opposition. 
Frills and Furbelows 

Barriers to progress in curriculum improvement often result in ill-ad- 
visedly naming and publicizing new general-education type courses with 
high-sounding new titles. The wise administrator will not introduce such 
courses as such until the conditions fully warrant, but he will, instead, in- 
filter such practical units of value into current existing subject fields under 
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accepted names. When such courses, revolutionary in nature, are intro- 
duced, it is wise to designate them with old titles. For example, a course in 
home and family living, carrying units on sex education, may be designated 
as Science I. Modern problems for seniors may be called Government II, ete. 


ORGANIZATION AND TECHNIQUES FOR PRODUCTION 
The Public Relations Committee 

Important educational policies or movements designed to affect the 
public must of necessity meet the approval of the public. Publicity alone is 
not good public xelations. Representative groups and individuals must be 
called for counsel in the planning of significant e¢-1cational movements. It 
is surprising how willingly and enthusiastically the public will go along 
with the school administrator when it understands where it is going and 
why. It is also surprising and disappointing how easily even small minorities, 
or key individuals, can block progress when they are not consulted or do not 
understand what is going on. The Committee on Public Relations should 
be headed by the chief administrative officer of the school, usually the 
principal, and should have at least one member competent as a reporter who 
can interpret the educational program to the public in laymen’s language. 
The Guidance Committee 

Since education is sometimes defined as guidance and vice versa, it is 
advisable in curriculum production to establish a guidance committee whose 
primary function it will be to see that the implications for guidance in con- 
nection with the development of outlines for units of learning are not over- 
looked, and that proper and practical applications are pointed out for the 
subject teacher. 
The Pupil Activities Committee 

The-place of prominence which the pupil-activities program justly occupies 
in the total educational program of the school suggests a committee on pupil 
activities with such functions as: 

1. Co-ordinating the curricular and extracurricular activities of the school. 
. Discovering opportunities for the integration of the extras with the curricular. 
. Determining time allotment to extracurriculars in the total program. 
. Determining what values may be set up as objectives for the extra activities. 
. Determining how and to what extent the extra activities may serve as labora- 
tories for the practical application and practice of theories learned in class. 
The Curriculum and Instruction Committee 

For purposes of curriculum construction, the entire faculty and staff may 
compose the central authoritative committee. This committee will determine: 


1. The philosophy of the school. 
2. The objectives of the educational program. 
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3. The nature and understanding of the psychology of the learning processes. 

4. The number and kind of new type courses.to be introduced, their principal 
content, and placement. 

5. The long-time plan for implementing the total program. 


The faculty committee on curriculum and instruction will be broken 
down into sub-committees along departmental and subject-field lines. In the 
large school, there may be a committee of sophomore English teachers whose 
final report will be to the English department where it will be co-ordinated 
with the whole language-art program before receiving final approval from 
the Faculty Committee of the whole. One committee will lead out on the 
development and listing of methods, or techniques of instruction and the 
use of instructional materials. 


TECHNIQUES FOR PRODUCTION 

The in-service education program will include many of the following 

procedures and activities: 

1. The evaluation of the school in terms of the criteria of the Co-operative Study 
of Secondary-School Standards. 

2. Surveys of local situations and needs. 

3. Extended periods of workshop and conference activities. 

4. Professional group activities to encourage teachers to participate in the ac- 
tivities of subject-matter groups interested in, or capable of producing, ex- 
tending, or refining materials for use in the educational program. 

5. Case conferences and case studies develop techniques for understanding the 

problems and needs of all types of youth. 
. Reviews of significant literature in the field of child growth. 
. The use of consultants. 
. Visitation of other schools. 
. Sending faculty committees to college campus curriculum workshops. 
10. Setting up summer camping workshops for key people in curriculum con- 
struction. 


weaona 


By way of conclusion, the following general suggestions are offered: 


1. There is not, but should be in this country, a permanent, competent and rep- 
resentative national committee, or organization, to determine what are the 
needs of the youth of today and tomorrow and how the schools may meet 
these needs. 

2. Curriculum revision is a continuous process. It is an integral part of the 
total educational program. It deserves time in the school day. It requires 
the work of all members of the staff, but it also requires experts in curriculum 
development as leaders. It is not an overtime task for tired teachers. In the 
words of Thomas H. Briggs, “To call upoti the tired teacher for curriculum 
work after school hours is like calling upon a man to take a running start 
of one mile to jump a mountain.” 

3. No school is making progress that does not have a continuous program and 
organization for curriculum study and change. 
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Curriculum Development 
C. W. SANFORD 


URING the past year, the Illinois Secondary-School Principals Association 

asked the author to formulate and present to the membership of the 
association a statement on “The Job of the Administrative Head of the 
High School in Curriculum Revision.” In formulating this statement, the 
author obtained opinions from numerous administrators who have successful 
local curriculum programs under way. With the generous consent of the 
administrators concerned, the author has quoted freely from the materials 
they submitted. 

The curriculum programs with which these administrators are afhliated 
are sponsored by the Illinois Secondary-School Curriculum Program; the 
Illinois Secondary-School Curriculum Program, in turn, is sponsored by the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Mr. Vernon L. Nickell, in co- 
operation with colleges and universities, the Illinois Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals Association, and thirty-two other professional and lay organizations. 

Nine jobs of the administrative head of the high school will be con- 
sidered. They are not, to be sure, all inclusive. 

Jos 1: TO OFFER EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 

Job number 1, (these are not listed in order of importance) is that illusive 
something which many of us describe in vague terms as the job of offering 
vital educational leadership. Certainly, the administrator has numerous res- 
ponsibilities which might be classified at the technician’s level, and which 
must be discharged effectively; otherwise, he will not be in a position to be 
an educational leader. It 1s assumed, throughout this statement, that he is 
going to lead in educational matters. This applies to the educative process 
which involves those things that happen to boys and girls who attend school. 
Since we define the curriculum as all of the experiences which boys and girls 
have under the control of the schoo!, it fellows that the administrative head 
of the school will become a leader in curricuium work. The writer likes 
the way that Superintendent Hugh S. Bonar at Joliet put a part of this point. 
He stated, “The administrator must know enough about the curriculum in 
total relationships to lead intelligently in revision projects. Mr. G. R. Koop- 
man of the State Department of Public Instruction in Michigan recently 
reminded us that one must still regretfully list administration as a barrier 


Charles W. Sanford is Director of the Illinois Secondary -School Curriculum 
Program and Associate Dean of the College of Education, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana. Illinois. 
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to the new curriculum. Therefore, I believe the number one responsibilit: 
of the administrative head of the high school in connection with curriculun 
revision is to keep informed of recent research and development in this area.” 
Certainly, all of us would agree that the administrative head cannot lea 
unless he possesses the knowledge which Superintendent Bonar has mentioned. 

The administrator, moreover, cannot lead unless he possesses a clea: 
picture of where he wants to go. J. H. Cherry, General Assistant Super 
intendent at Joliet had this in mind when he said, “The first major task oi 
a school administrator is to furnish leadership in a faculty-wide, and then in 
a community-wide program to obtain an ‘effective commitment to a point 
of view’ as pertains to the question of what role should public education 
play in world, national, and community affairs. The end product of this work 
is a concise statement of a common philosophy jointly arrived at by all vitally 
interested or concerned persons and agencies in the community.” 

A considerable amount of rather “muddy” thinking and practice prevails 
with regard to educational leadership. The notion seems to obtain, in some 
quarters, that the administrative head should refrain from expressing his 
ideas regarding desirable goals, curricular changes which might lead to the 
achievement of these goals, and other matters of a similar type. This notion 
presupposes an administrative-teacher relationship which does not exist in 
good curriculum projects. The administrator must assume a role of leader- 
ship and believe he knows where he wants to go, but he will not, if he is 
effective, force his opinions. Rather, he will place them on the table for 
examination by other members of the staff and community in the same man- 
ner that the staff and members of the community present their ideas. The 
group will decide what is best and the best will be determined by exhaustive 
study, not by who suggested it. 

Jos 2: To UsE EFFECTIVE MEANS 

Job 2 is related closely to job 1. This is the use by administrators of 
means which will, in a very genuine sense, lead to the ends desired. A close 
examination of these ends reveals many clues regarding means. Superintend- 
ent George N. Wells of Bloomington stated this very effectively in the fol- 
lowing words: “I believe that the attitude of the administrator is the most 
important factor in the success or failure of any venture, including curriculum 
construction. If the adminstrator believes that his job i is to lead rather than 
to dictate, and to work with people rather than to have people work for him, 
he will succeed.” Miss Loretta McNamara of Hinsdale said: 


The administrator should work for improved relations among faculty mem- 
bers so that they can work together and play together as a group. These relations 
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involve recognizing the contributions of others, knowing each other as persons, 
getting grade-school and high-school teachers each to realize the importance of 
the other, and establishing a single salary schedule for both grade and high 
school to emphasize that all are equally important in the educational program. 
In addition, at Hinsdale, we have found helpful the organization of a teachers’ 
association, the development of better channels of communication between the 
board of education and the faculty, and the organization of teachers on a demo- 
cratic basis for the choosing of their own leaders for curriculum revision work. 
Another phase of this point operates at Moline. Gerald W. Smith, 
I’rincipal of the Senior High School and Director of the Community Col- 
lege, states: 

I think that it is very important that the administrator set up machinery so 
there is a clearinghouse for ideas where they may be considered and discussed, 
and where the go-ahead may be given for the development of projects suggested. 
We have in Moline a central committee representing all of the areas at work. 
This committee serves as a clearinghouse. It listens to the proposals of the 
various committees, criticizes the suggestions, and gives approval for work. It 
has been very helpful in causing committees to think through their ideas to the 
place where they can present them in an organized way. 


Mr. Wells of Bloomington says: “We must make sure that the people 
concerned are in on the decisions to do or not to do almost everything that 
is done.” To spell out one program, Mr. Cherry of Joliet is again quoted: 

A second obligation of an administrator in curriculum development is the 
formulation of a plan of attack which is so simply stated that it can be quickly 
understood by all persons who are eventually to become participants. Preferably, 
the plan of attack should be worked out in a group situation. It must be at once 
general and specific. It must be general because it is to be used over and over 
again as different curricular areas get underway; and it must be specific enough 
to be a meaningful blueprint to the persons who move along it step by step. In 
Joliet this pattern is as follows: 

1. To set down what we believe. 

2. To analyze what we are doing in terms of what we believe. 

3. To identify divergencies between beliefs and practices. 

4. To select significant divergencies and set them down as problems which 

can be attacked. 

5. To provide mechanisms (machinery, personnel, committees, schedules, 
etc.) so that a continuous program of planning can be carried on, aimed 
at bringing beliefs and practices closer together. 

As the various curricular areas get groups underway, the administration must 

insist upon progress along the line of the plan of attack and must furnish leader- 

ship, either from within its own personnel or from the outside. 


Perhaps too little attention has been given in educational literature, and 
in practice, to the leadership which administrators can give through individual 
and small group conferences. Many successful administrators use such con- 
ferences to examine crucial issues, to consider procedures, and so on. The 
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individual or individuals who participated with the administrator then meet 
with other teachers; in a relatively short period of time, a lot of thinking 
has been stimulated, study has been encouraged, and invitations begin to 
appear. 
The Illinois Secondary-School Curriculum Program has placed an enor- 
mous amount of emphasis on means or procedures in curriculum develop- 
ment. In all phases of the program, including workshops and meetings of 
many types, good group procedures are stressed. Bulletin No. 7, in the Illi- 
nois Secondary-school Curriculum Program Series, Human Relations in Cur- 
riculum Change,’ has been used very extensively. 
JoB 3: TO AROUSE THE INTEREST AND CONCERN OF TEACHERS 

Job 3 is that of assuming a leadership role in arousing the interest and 
concern of teachers in curriculum study and revision. The evidence in Illi- 
Nnois indicates that the best single method of accomplishing this is through the 
use of the basic studies, The basic studies were sponsored by the Illinois Sec- 
ondary-school Curriculum Program and grew out of a desire on the part of 
the program to assist every participating school and community in getting the 
facts about itself that are basic to curriculum revision. Four studies were 
variously conducted in 135 Illinois high schools. A holding-power study was 
conducted in 76 representative schools; a study of hidden tuition costs in 79; 
a third, on the extent and character of pupil participation in extraclass ac- 
tivities in 13; and a fourth, on the adequacy of available guidance services 
in 96 schools. Copies of the inventories, tests and schedules for conducting 
each of these studies have been set up in bulletin form.” Statewide summaries’ 
of the findings in the schools mentioned, together with data for each school, 
were returned to participating schools for use in the formulation of hypotheses 
regarding desirable local curriculum changes. A fifth study in the series 


1 Benne, Kenneth D., and Muntyan, Bozidar, Human Relations in Curriculum Change. Selected Read 
ings with Special Emphasis on Group Development. Circular Series A, No. 51, Illinois Secondary-School 
Curriculum Program Bulletin No. 7. Springfield: Office of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
June, 1949. 

2 Allen, Charles M., How to Conduct the Holding Power Study. Circular Series A, No. 51, Illinois 
Secondary-Schoo] Curriculum Program Bulletin No. 3. Springfield: Office of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. May, 1949. 

Hand, Harold C., How to Conduct the Hidden Tuition Costs Study. Circular Series A, No. 51, 
Illinois Secondary-School Curriculum Program Bulletin No. 4. Springfield: Office of the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. May, 1949. 

Hand, Harold C., How to Conduct the Participation in Extraglass Activities Study. Circular Series 
A, No. §1, Illinois Secomdary-School Curriculum Program Bulletin No. 5. Springfield: Office of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. May, 1949. ‘ 

Lovelass. Harry D., How to Conduct the Study of the Guidance Services of the School. Circular 
Series A, No. 51, Illinois, Secondary-School Curriculum Program Bulletin No. 6, Springfield: Office of 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction. May, 1949. 

2 Hand Harold C., Principal Findings of the 1947-1948 Basie Studies of the Illinois Secondary-Schoo! 
Curriculum Procram, Circular Series A, No. §1, Illinois Secondary-School Curriculum Program Bulleti 
Office of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction. May, 1949. 


No. 2. Springfield: 
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was initiated on February 15, 1949, and has just been completed. The study 
was conducted in 97 schools." 

The findings from these studies are helpful to a given local school in 
locating the facts that are essential to a sound, long-range program of cur- 
riculum development. They increase, in a very real sense, an understanding 
by staff members of the nature of the problem. Moreover, there is involved 
in the use of these studies an appeal to the professional pride of educational 
workers, When these workers are confronted with the facts regarding their 
own school, together with the question, “What should we do about them?” 
there is a challenge which few will fail to accept. 

While the basic studies have been the best single method of arousing the 
interest and concern of teachers in Illinois schools, it should be added that 
the evidence indicates there is no one best method for all schools. In the 
words of Superintendent Wells of Bloomington, “The job is one of securing 
understanding and getting an awareness of the needs for curriculum revi- 
sion. The best way to secure awareness is through the presentation of facts 
which show unmet needs. The basic studies have been helpful to us in reveal- 
ing the facts.” Principal Z. H. Dorland of Streator, and many other ad- 
ministrative heads, reported similarly. 

Professional people, in fact all people, like to believe they are succeeding. 
When facts point to weaknesses, these persons want to correct them. When 
they begin to do so, the curriculum program has been launched. Other meth- 
ods now in use in Illinois schools of arousing interest and concern are: 

1. The use of consultants from higher institutions, from the Office of the State 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, and from other high schools. 

2. The extensive use of a professional library. 


3. The use of local, county, and regional workshops. 
4. The use of systematic study in higher institutions. 


Jos 4: TO PROVIDE TIME 
Job 4 is that very real and tantalizing one of seeing to it that time is 
provided to do curriculum work. Many plans are being followed in Illinois 
schools to provide this time. Streator, Crystal Lake, Waukegan, and others 
have lightened the teaching loads of one or more of their key persons. Jack- 
sonville, Decatur, and many others conduct local workshops at which time 
school is dismissed, of course, and for which teachers are paid. Nearly all 
schools employ substitute teachers, from time to time to relieve regular teach- 
“Henderson, Kenneth B., and Goerwitz, John E., How to Conduct the Follow-Up Study. Circular 


Series A, No. 51, Wlinois Secondary-School Curriculum Programe Bulletin No. 11. Springfield: Office of 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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ers so that they may attend curriculum conferences and workshops and we -k 
with consultants. Moline, Hinsdale, Barrington, and others dismiss school |r 
one or more hours on regular school days each year. For example, at Hirs- 
dale, school is dismissed at noon on the first Monday of each month. At B.:- 
rington, to quote Superintendent F. C. Thomas, “We have set aside tic 
second and fourth Wednesday of each month for our professional work «n 
curriculum revision problems. We have asked the board of education aid 
they have granted us permission to dismiss school in both elementary and 
high school an hour early in the afternoon so that we might have an extended 
period of time to devote to our problems, Our faculty meetings start approx'- 
mately at 2:30 p.m. and run uninterrupted until 5:00 p.m.” 

There seems to be no one best plan for providing teacher time for cur- 
ticulum work. The point of importance is that there be a plan which wiil 
provide regular periods for work when such time is needed. 

Jos 5: TO PROVIDE A WORKABLE SCHEDULE 

Job 5 is to take every step possible to provide a daily class schedule which 
will permit the sorts of innovations which seem important to the staff and 
which will provide classes of reasonable size. 

JoB 6: TO SHARE IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF A GOOD CURRICULUM LIBRARY 

Job 6 is to share in the development of a good curriculum library. Mr. 
Smith of Moline is again quoted: “Another thing I think very necessary is 
the development of a good room where committees may meet and where 
they may have the materials with which to work. We have established for 
this purpose a curriculum library. It is a large, spacious room located in the 
Board of Education Building.” Principal S. W. Frey of Roxana said that 

furnishing these materials was their best method for arousing mutual interest. 
JOB 7: TO SPEARHEAD A PROGRAM OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Job 7 is to spearhead an active program of public relations. Certainly, 
we will agree that this calls for a high level of co-operation which will neces- 
sarily involve participation by many persons and organizations. 


Jos 8: TO PROVIDE SOME “FIRE INSURANCE” 

Job 8 is to provide some “fire insurance.” By this is meant tests and other 
data on the status of pupils, at given periods, in reading, mathematics, spell- 
ing English, and so on. In this way we can-know where we stand and we 
will be prepared to answer parents and others when and if they begin to 
say the changed curriculum produces boys and girls who cannot read, . spell, 
write—“kids who don’t know nuthin.” 
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job to be one in which the curriculum of their school provides an opportunity 
for all educable youth to profit by instruction realize that some study and time 
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JOB 9: TO SUPPORT CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT VIGOROUSLY 

Job 9 is, perhaps, a part of job 2. The comments of Illinois administrators 
caiise one to believe, however, that it is so important that it should be made 
separate point. It is that the administrator will engineer the development 
of a pattern which will not only protect the security of teachers who partici- 
pa'e vigorously in curriculum revision but which also will elevate, in some 
m:nner, their status. A number of principals turn to the request for opinions 
m:ntioned earlier in this article over to teachers and asked them to reply. These 
evchers said that not only too many administrators failed to protect participat- 
in teachers or to elevate their status but that also they even permitted the 
stiius of participating teachers to be threatened. 

All of us have heard of permissive administration. As applied to 
curriculum, if the writer understands teachers correctly, permissive adminis- 
tration means that teachers are permitted to “dabble a bit,” to use scissors and 
paste, to shuffle assignments and required readings, and so on—perhaps 
even to develop a few new units—“but don’t bother me (the administrator), 
I'm too busy.” And, what is worse, it means that if you—the teacher—en- 
counter a snag or two, if some parent or some pressure group gets a bit 
excited about what you are doing, it is up to you to paddle your own canoe. 

What is meant is that it is the job of the administrator to participate 
actively at every step in curriculum revision, to protect teachers who are par- 
ticipating, and to reward, in appropriate ways, those who make the most 
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significant contributions, 

If space permitted, consideration might very well be given to other 
important jobs of the administrator in curriculum development, such as 
those concerned with the development of a good plan of reporting, with the 
implementation of the budget aspects of curriculum work, and with the 
articulation and co-ordination of work in the various subject areas and grades. 











Reducing Drop-Outs 
JAMES E. NANCARROW 


ECONDARY school principals, as a group, are becoming increasingly 
concerned with the problem of pupil drop-outs. Those who consider their 












James E. Nancarrow is Principal of the Upper Darby High School, Upper Darby, 
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must necessarily be given in order to lower the rate of drop-outs. They realize 
that, just as in industry the unfinished product rarely becomes an asset, so in 
school work the drop-out becomes a liability; he frequently remembers that 
the school failed in its efforts to have him reach his greatest potentialities, 

When the student, who has been eliminated before graduation, reaches vot- 
ing age, it can hardly be expected that he will be enthusiastic in supporting 
that which he has learned to dislike and which he considers as having failed 
meeting its responsibility to him. As an independent voter and citizen, he is 
interested in having his tax dollar investment return dividends, especially in 
the case of his own children. 

It seems reasonable, therefore, to assume that the holding power of a 
school might well be taken as an indication of its educational efficiency and 
future usefulness to the community. It also sounds sensible for one to believe 
that the educable youth should be better off in school than in roaming the 
streets because such a roamer is usually ill-prepared to meet his future respon- 
sibilities either on the job or in the home. Such reasoning means, from the 
practical viewpoint, that, when the school’s offerings are meager and tend to 
contribute to the elimination of students, they should be changed. Like- 
wise when additional guidance is needed, it should be forthcoming and every 
effort should be made to help each individual student prepare to meet life’s 
responsibilities. 

PERTINENT STUDIES 

Schoolmen and parents quite generally agree that there is no one panacea 
to end all drop-outs. The reason for this is that youth differ in their interests, 
‘abilities, and needs; hence, different means must be used in different cases in 
order to hold them in any particular school in a particular community. In the 
New York State study and various other studies,’ an effort has been made to 
get at the causes for pupils leaving school. A condensed summary of the prin- 
cipal findings in these studies follows: , 

1, Size of school has little to do with holding power. 


2. In most schools, more boys than girls withdraw. 
3. Schools vary in percentage of drop-outs from five per cent to seventy per cent. 


1 Adams, Edwin W., and others. A Study of Continuation School Pupils, University of Pennsylvania 
Bulletin, Vol. XXIII, No. 38, Annual Schoolmen’s Week Proceedings. Philadelphia: University of Penn 


sylvania. 
Bell, Howard M., Youth Tell Their Story. Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 


1938, pp. 64-66. 
Brewer, John M., and others, Cases in the mented of Guidance, New York: McGaw-Hil! 


Book Company, Inc., 1929, pp. 81-83. 
Hand, Harold C., “‘For Whom Are High Schools Designed?” Educational Leadership, Match 1949 


PP. 359-365. 
Tilinois Child Labor Committee, Study of School Drop-outs, Chicago: The Committee, September 


1943. (Mimeographed) 
Roberts, Mary E., Eiiminations from the Public High Schools in New Jersey, Doctor's Thesis, Phi! 
adelphia: Uni y of Pennsyl » 1930. 
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4. The largest number of withdrawals by percentages is first in the vocational 
curriculum, then the general curriculum, and finally the college preparatory 


curriculum. . 
5. Most studies seem to indicate that the more retardation, the more likely that 


a drop-out will result. 
A condensed summary of the reasons which youth gave for leaving school 


follows: 
1. Economic reasons (Average 53 per cent) 
a. Family needs economic help. 


b. Needed to work at home. 
c. Desires to work in order to increase personal funds. 


d. Lack of pocket money to finance school expenditures. 
2. Lack of interest in school (Average 27 per cent) 

a. Not interested—bored. 

b. Dislike of teacher. 


c. Disciplinary difficulties, 
d. Socially maladjusted, so loses interest in extraclassroom program. 


3. Maladjustment in school (Average 11 per cent) 


a. Difficulties in certain subjects, 
b. Lack of ability to do particular type of school work assigned or selected. 


c. Retardation—inferiority complex. 
d. Discouragement on account of school failure. 
e. Inflexibility of school program. 
4. Miscellaneous (Average 4 per cent) 
a. Lack of proper guidance in vocational choice. 
b. Mental deficiency. 
c. Excessive absence, including truancy. 
d. Social problems, 
5. Health (Average 3 per cent) 
a. Ill health. 
b. Physical defects. 
c. Illness in home. 

6. Marriage (Average 2 per cent) 

To believe that each school in each community would have these same 
difficulties in the same proportion would be far from the truth, because 
schools vary as to the exact causes of their drop-outs. To follow the doctor’s 
technique of diagnosis, the principal must be scientific and make a list of the 
drop-outs in his institution for the last few years, study the major causes care- 
fully, lay plans to get at the roots of the trouble, and then remedy the same. 
Only as definite plans for improvement are laid will progress and betterment 
be expected to result. 

SYMPTOMS 

Following the technique of the doctor, one raises the question, “What 
are the symptoms and what are the remedies, or better, the preventive meas- 
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ures?” The first symptom and probably the most leading one may be found 
in the field of attendance. In one form, one finds repeated absence for seve al 
days at a time with an excuse for sickness or urgent reason. Such a boy may 
be saved if personal conferences with the boy and his parents are arranged 
early enough. Frequently, it is a matter of maladjustment to the school siti a- 
tion or perhaps the boy is being influenced unduly by his working friends w 10 
have more freedom at night and more money to spend. The sickness may »e 
real, induced by physical means, or it may be imaginery. In some cases, tie 
illness or urgent-reason excuse has been found to be a defense mechanism of 
desperate parents. In another form, one finds a systematic or habitual absence 
pattern on a certain day of each week as an indication of growing disinterest 
in school affairs. If discovered early enough, such discouragement and disin- 
terest may be corrected through pupil-parent-teacher conferences. In a third 
form, one finds that truancy is always a symptom of poor pupil-school rela- 
tions and is indicative of some wrong thinking. In some schools, truancy calls 
for severe punishment. Only as one realizes that it is repentance and reforma- 
tion that is sought and not an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth, that real 
help may be given to a truant. Varying punishments, conferences, and parent 
co-operation are needed in the proper solution of such cases. 


A second symptom, or area, in which one may look for indications of a 
possible future drop-out is in the list of students who are having scholarship 
difficulties. An abnormal number of failures is very often a signal for trouble 
ahead, because it points out that the pupil is discouraged perhaps to the point 
of not trying. The failures may be due to a wrong curriculum choice, or to 
failure to spend sufficient time on home work, or a lack of motive or purpose. 
If the failure is due to the wrong curriculum choice, one finds that it may be 
due to the student signiny up in the spring by picking “teachers,” by picking 
“classmates,” or by picking “something easy” to fill the required number of 
credits; yet, at the same time one finds that a genuine interest in the course 
being pursued is lacking. The school may be so inflexible as not to permit any 
changes after school starts so the failure must “sit-it-out” or “drop-out.” In 
some cases, the student may have drawn a teacher who does not provide 
before-school or after-school helping periods for pupils. Students sometimes 
say, “Miss is too busy after school to give help to pupils.” 





The school should take the lead in finding these symptoms and then in 
correcting them. No school should be so inflexible as to forbid curriculum 
changes after they have been discovered to be advisable. Certainly teachers 
should provide time and help and follow-up for those students who need it. 
Every school should furnish individual guidance which will be sympathetic 
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ard understanding. Usually the guidance person finds that a conference with 
the pupil and parent will bring results. Perhaps it may be found necessary to 
cl.ange the student’s course, or modify his home chores and study conditions, 
or curtail his after-school employment. In some cases, it may be found neces- 
sy to use the school psychologist in administering and interpreting some 
form of a vocational inventory test. Just as a doctor considers the symptoms 
aid attempts to cure the illness, so the school must carefully consider the 
youth’s difficulties and find a remedy which will cure the patient. 


The third symptom is found when the student has no real interest in his 
scnool work. Such a student may be passing and may not be a disciplinary 
problem. Such a case is difficult to discover and may be found only by know- 
ing him in an intimate way. Sometimes he will volunteer the information if 
he thinks that he can confide in you as a friend. The remedy for such a sit- 
uation must be personalized and varied. The use of personality tests and 
inventory tests have been found to be helpful. Since a student in such a state 
oi affairs usually has personality problems which need adjustment, he will 
. need much individual help and, usually, over a considerable period of time. 
Careful check-up and follow-up are needed to be sure that the situation has 
been changed. 

The fourth symptom may appear in a number of ways but usually results 
in a troublesome student because he feels that “he does not belong.” He may 
come to school regularly but never seems to belong to the school as a whole 
because he is a social misft. Eventually, because of his inability to do other- 
wise, he becomes a part of some smaller group or gang which, in many cases, 
is anti-social and usually troublesome. In such a situation, a conference with 
the pupil, parent, and guidance teacher has been found to be helpful. Very 
often it is possible to get the leaders in the school interested in such a boy. 
Such leaders make an effort to weave him into the pattern of the school 
through sports, clubs, and extraclassroom activities. The guidance director 
must work confidentially with the leaders and, perhaps, get two or three of 
them to invite the boy to go with them to different activities. In some cases, 
the social misfit is a result of inadequate funds to finance his way through the 
school’s financial requirements. Such a student may be helped by helping him 
to find a part-time job. Another way to help is to steer him into the course in 
distributive education or vocational education where he will have an oppor- 
‘unity to work part-time and earn some money. 

The last symptom to be mentioned is usually one which comes first; 
namely, the disciplinary situation. With such a student, the guidance person 
must be friendly but firm. It may be necessary to administer some type of 
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“punishment, but if so, it should be remembered that the primary concern is 
to have the student see his error and change his path and not that the school 
or teacher shall seek revenge for the misdeed. Except in the most flagrant cases, 
the guidance teacher can usually, through a conference with the student, get 
at the cause of the trouble. A careful handling would include a review of the 
report card and other records, and a personal interview with questions con- 
cerning the course, the friends, ete. Very often information will be picked up 
concerning home conditions that have a bearing on the student’s attitude and 
achievement. The conference should help the pupil to look ahead at the road 
through high school and plan, perhaps on paper, for the coming year or 
years. Such a procedure helps to eliminate the so-called drifters who fre- 
quently are trouble makers. 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

Early recognition of potential drop-outs is very essential to the proper 
solution of their problems. Only as someone takes a personal interest and 
gains their confidence can the way open up and an opportunity be offered 
to help them in’ their problems, which to them are personal and big. Some 
of these students are immature, or easily discouraged, or have poor study 
habits, or are irresponsible, or they lack initiative and self confidence. Others 
are unhappy, or worried, or sullen and resentful of authority, or overly ag- 
gressive, or have no interest in the life of their school. They need help instead 
of more discouragement, and the school is responsible for furnishing that guid- 
ance and assistance. As secondary-school principals, we need to give more at- 
tention to the problem of drop-outs. A little time spent in checking up and 
in follow-up will enable you to cut down on your percentage by as much as 
fifty per cent. Yes, we are employed to do the job; we owe it to them; and 
they are worth saving. The clarion call is clear; let us have action. 


Reducing Drop-Outs 


ELLSWORTH TOMPKINS and WALTER H. GAUMNITZ 


Dear Mr. Huser: 
OU ask “How may a high school increase its holding power?” and then 
go on to say, “Too many of the young people in our community are leav- 
ing high school before they are graduated. What can we do about it?” 
These questions are hard to answer, yet we meet them frequently. How 
to reduce the percentage of drop-outs is a problem faced by most high schools. 


Ellsworth Tompkins and Walter H. Gaumnitz are Specialists in Secondary Educa- 
tion, Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 
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Many of them are now working on the problem by studying drop-out statistics, 
bv comparing trends from year to year, by asking drop-outs why they dropped 
owt and under what conditions they might have stayed in school. It is encourag- 
ing so that many high schools are looking for information on their drop-outs, 
for it shows they recognize the problem. If the high school is going to serve 
. the needs of all youth in your community, it has to find ways to attract and 
hold them in school. It has to know who drops out, when, and whether the 
reasons commonly given are real or fictitious. Above all it has to do what it 
can about changing the conditions which cause pupils to drop out of school. 


Finding ways to increase the high-school’s holding power is by no means 
sinple. Complex issues and relationships are involved at almost every step. 
For example, some boys and girls never get to high school, and, naturally, the 
school cannot hold what it never had. So the matter of attracting youth to high 
school is very important in some places. Another illustration of how involved 
the problem is: we assume that boys and girls will do better by remaining in 
high school, but we lack proof that all young people make better adjustments 
to life by staying in school. There is evidence to indicate that some high-school 
graduates did not do much better in the labor market than those who dropped 
out earlier. At any rate, we cannot claim that all youth will adjust to life and 
work better by staying in school (even though we believe it with all our hearts) 
without more evidence. Whether or not all pupils will profit by remaining in 
school depends on a host of factors, of which one of the most important is the 
high-school program. A study of drop-outs combined with a re-examination of 
the curriculum, teaching method, human relationships, marking and promo- 
tion practices, and school community relationships has promise of real signifi- 
cance. Closing the hole through which pupils drop out of high school is likely 
to call for far-reaching changes at many points. It is somewhat like a battle; 
the breakthrough may be stopped at a single point, but resistance has to be 
tested and strengthened all along the line. 

Another instance: how about the youth who stay in school and do not 
drop out? What do they really think about its organization and program? 
Does their presence in school mean that the school is meeting their needs or 
does it mean that they conform more readily to its demands? 

Furthermore, can we take at face value the reasons boys and girls give for 
dropping out or staying in school, or should we go beyond their statements to 
study attitudes, emotions, and conditions? What about the young people who 
either do not know, or cannot give the reason why they leave, who say théy just 
don’t like school? 

A study of drop-outs implies past tense and when restricted to isolated re- 
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search has a negative tinge. When such a study is part of an attempt to conso’i- 
date gains along a wide front, the tense is present and future and the accent is 
positive. A school may start by studying drop-outs, but it will probably end by 
studying all aspects of the school and community, so that the original study of 
drop-outs will be only one arc of a larger circle. 


SOME OVER-ALL STATISTICS 

Is the holding power of the high school today better than it was twenty - 
five years ago? Statistics say yes. In 1922 out of every 100 pupils in high 
school, 39 were in the ninth grade and only 14 in the twelfth grade; in 1945 
the figures were 30 and 19 pupils respectively. To put it another way, in 192? 
there were slightly more than one third as many seniors as freshmen, but in 
1946 there were more than half as many seniors as fre¥shmen. Thus, 26.1 per 
cent more seniors stayed in high school in 1946 than in 1922. This figure i; 
more important than might seem at first glance, because the total high-school 
enrollments increased tremendously in that 24-year period. Look at the num- 
bers of seniors attending public high schools in certain years: 

316,811 seniors attended in 1922 
684,985 attended in 1930 
1,116,994 attended in 1938 
1,031,338 attended in 1946 
The fact that a greater number percentage of youth is entering the twelfth 
grade shows that the high-school holding power has increased significantly both 
for those who normally could be expected to stay in school and those who 
earlier were not regarded as good high-school material. 
ENROLLMENT OF BOYS AND GIRLS 

As already pointed out, the matter of high-school holding power has many 
complications. For example, why do more girls than boys attend and why are 
more graduated from high school despite the fact that, up to and including age 
nineteen, there are more boys than girls in the total population. This is no 
temporary outcome; it has existed since 1909-10 when the Office of Education 
first collected adequate national statistics on enrollment by sex. 

Is the holding power of the high school more effective with girls than 
boys? How can we square this aspect of the high-school drop-out pattern with 
that of the elementary school where the number of boys and girls attending is 
in line with the proportion of boys and girls in the total population. Has 
the high school generally met the needs and interests of boys less adequately? 
It is a fair question. Of the 24,000 or more public high schools in this coun- 
try, practically all have more girls than boys enrolled. If your school enrolls 
more boys than girls, it is most unusual. 
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SOME DROP-OUT FACTS 

Several studies showing the age and grade at which most pupils drop out 
ave been made by individual high schools, state departments of education, and 
.ther groups. Usually the pattern indicates that most drop-outs occur in the 
‘nth grade, followed by the 9th and eleventh grades in order. Dillon’s study 
cf 1,171 school leavers cites these figures: 429 left before the eleventh grade, 
-05 before the tenth, 227 before the twelfth, 121 before the ninth, and 60 during 
tne twelfth grade. 

The reasons given by drop-outs for leaving school vary a good deal, as you 
might expect. About six of every nine say they dropped out because they “pre- 
‘erred work to school,” “were not interested in school,” “couldn’t learn and 
ot discouraged,” “failed in subjects,” “couldn’t get along with the teacher,” 
ete. Approximately two of every nine drop-outs gave financial reasons—they 
“wanted spending money” and “needed money to buy clothes and to help at 
home.” One of every nine cited personal reasons—“ill health,” “friends had 
left school,” and “parents wanted me to leave.” 

Though reasons may vary from place to place, the number one reason 
given for dropping out is almost always a preference to go to work rather than 
stay in school, and the second is usually lack of interest in school work plus a 
feeling that school is not of much help. 


What changes could schools make that would encourage pupils to stay in 
school? Suggestions from persons who dropped out, like the reasons for drop- 
ping out, vary according to the school and community. However, there are 
common threads running through these suggestions, such as “provide more 


> «66 


more guidance,” “more 
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give vocational instruction, 
more participation in school activities, 


work experience, 
personal contact with teachers, 
it easier to change courses,” “more individual instruction and smaller classes.” 
When- these suggestions from drop-outs are compared with the character- 
istics of the school leavers who make the suggestions, there are some interesting 
questions raised: 
. Is there any difference between the average IQ of the school and the IQ 
of the drop-outs? Ko 
. Is there a relationship between the kind of job held by the parent and that 
of the drop-out? y¢> 
. Is there a clear relationship between failing marks and dropping out? bh 
. Is there a correlation between transfer from school to school and dropping out? y ** 
. Is there a close relationship between participating in extraclass activities and 
dropping out? beh : 
One particular high school found out that the No. 2 and No. 4 were yes, No. 1 
was no, and No. 3 and No. 5, though nearer yes than no, provided evidence for 
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make 
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both sides. In other schools, it might work out quite differently, of course. 
Much more could be added to this section, but instead we are listing, at the 
end of the letter, books and pamphlets in which you can find data. 

FACTORS INVOLVED IN A PROJECTED STUDY 

If your school is interested in launching a holding-power study, there are 
certain factors to consider: 

1. Compulsory school-attendance laws play a large role in keeping boys 
and girls in high school. Whether this is a desirable means for holding them 
may be questioned by you; nevertheless, every state and the District of Co- 
lumbia have compulsory school attendance laws that make parents responsible 
for having their children attend school. Though many schools are now work- 
ing to adapt the curriculum and other parts of the school program to the needs 
of all pupils, the compulsory attendance laws are a major reason why large 
numbers of youth remain in high school. Unfortunately, they often create dif- 
ficulties for the teacher, frustrations for the pupil, and criticisms among par- 
ents; nevertheless, they have the effect of keeping pupils in school. With up- 
per-age limits rising and enforcement procedures tightening, the high school 
has a moral obligation to teach the pupils what they need to know in a mean- 
ingful way rather than say to them, “The law won’t let you leave, so you better 
make the best of it.” 

2. Drop-outs are a symptom; they are caused by a chain of personal re- 
actions which develop strong attitudes. Everyone knows how hopeless it is to 
try to persuade a boy to change his mind on the day he is dropping out. His 
decision to leave is seldom a quick one; it often had its beginnings in the ele- 
mentary school. Holding power is a symptom, too. As retaining pupils indi- 
cates some success on the part of the school, so losing them implies some fail- 
ure. 

3. Basic to a study of holding power is a statement of philosophy and ob- 
jectives, developed co-operatively by the school staff and acceptable to them. 
Parents and pupils should also participate wherever possible; always they should 
understand. This set of guiding principles may take a lot of time to put in 
words but it may be well worth the time, because it will indicate in what direc- 
tion the school is going, As Seneca wrote, “If a man does not know to what 
port he is sailing, no wind is favorable.” 

4, The curriculum has direct bearing on the drop-out problem. We have 
talked a long while about fitting the curriculum, to the needs of youth. If the 
large high school hasn’t provided a diversified curriculum based on the individ- 
ual’s and community’s needs; if it still endorses a multi-curricular organization 
wherein pupils choose courses before they enter school; if teachers, pupils, and 
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parents are not closely involved in curriculum development, the chances are we 
are still talking about meeting the needs of youth. 

5. Teaching and administrative procedures have to be examined to see 
whether they contribute to the desire for youth to leave high school. Some of 
these procedures may be traditional and difficult to discard, but, if they con- 
tribute more to pupils’ failures than successes, we might as well change them 
or get rid of them. This refers to undesirable aspects of marking systems, non- 
promotion policies, ineligibility rules for student council and extraclass activi- 
ties, penalizing if not insulting pupils (who may be achieving beyond their 
ability) for low marks, etc. Almost every pupil has at least one good quality 
or is adept in at least one line. To what extent do our procedures worry or 
harass youth for what they are not good at, rather than capitalize on whatever 
good characteristic or ability they may have? 

6. Is the school a friendly place where people like one another, where the 
personal touch seems to come naturally? Pupils like school, and their relations 
with teachers are pleasant in a friendly school. Teachers’ relations with admin- 
istration are also pleasant in a friendly school. In this kind of situation it is 
much easier for pupils to recognize that learning is important and that there 
is a need for what they learn. In the last analysis, a school is people; it is run 
for people and by people. One of the great human urges is to influence people 
and exert an impact on their personality. Why has it been so difficult for us 
teachers to demonstrate by words and action that we like pupils as persons and 
we don’t want them to drop out of school, if at all possible? “Suffer the little 
children to come unto Me,” said our Lord. Can we follow in His steps? 

7. Extraclass activities play a part in making school attractive to young 
people, but they offer means of furthering important objectives in their develop- 
ment. They provide learning activities, worthy use of leisure, and wholesome 
social-group experiences. Pupils like them. They help sustain pupils’ interest 
in school. Does the school provide adequate activities and time and facilities 
for them? Does it adequately recognize participation in the pupils’ record? 

8. Community attitudes affect the holding power of the school. Does the 
community think well of the school and support it with pride? What about 
the economic status of the pupils in the school? What does it cost to attend 
and participate in school activities? How does that influence holding power? 
Is there a traditional community attitude toward staying in school or dropping 
out? Are community resources brought into the school for study, and are field 
trips made into the community? The school and community are of the same 
social fabric. It is strong cloth indeed when school and community are in 


rapport. 
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These are only some of the factors underlying a study of holding power; 
they make such a study appear complex. It is complex, but even the pupils 
can investigate segments of the total problem; so can groups of laymen. The 
more we can show that staying in school provides a better adjustment to life 
and work, the more value the study will have. This implies making a com- 
parison between drop-outs and those who do not drop out and reporting find- 
ings as objectively as possible. We need evidence that full schooling makes 
for better life adjustment. 
TECHNIQUES FOR STUDYING HOLDING POWER 
If you obtain two publications: “How to Conduct the Holding Power 
Study”, Illinois Secondary-School Curriculum Program Bulletin No. 3 (Vernon 
L. Nickell, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Springfield, Illinois, 1949. 
128 pp.); and “Why do Boys and Girls Drop Out of School, and What Can 
We Do About It?”, Work Conference on Life Adjustment Education, Chicago, 
Ill. January 1950. (U. S. Government Printing Office, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments Washington 25, D. C. Price 35 cents.), there is little need here for de- 
tailed reference to techniques for studying holding power. The first bulletin is 
a practical handbook for high schools that want to conduct a holding-power 
study (sponsored by Illinois Secondary-School Curriculum Program). Ac- 
tually, it is ideal for any school to use, regardless of location. The Appendix 
provides tables and graphs with sample tally sheets. If it is clear why a holding- 
power study is needed and what such a study can mean as a basis for cur- 
riculum development, this bulletin is tailor-made for use by high schools. 
The second bulletin is an outgrowth of a work conference called by U. S. 
Commissioner Earl J. McGrath at the request of superintendents of schools 
in cities of more than 200,000 population involving the participation of forty 
representatives of these cities. The viewpoint of this report is also a prac- 
tical one; it has four parts: 
1. Definition and Identification of the Drop-out; Suggested Studies. 
2. The Curriculum As It Influences the School’s Holding Power. 
3. Pupil-Personnel Services: Counseling and Guidance. 
4. Mobilizing Staff, Pupils, Parents, and Lay Citizens in Carrying Out a Pro- 
gram to Reduce the Number of Drop-outs. 
These two publications will stimulate and challenge the thinking of your 
staff and help to clarify the problems your school and community face. 
INVOLVING CO-OPERATIVE PARTICIPATION 
A most necessary step in studying holding power, drop-outs, needed cur- 
riculum development, or any other aspect of the whole educational program 
is to secure the co-operation of the people most concerned—teachers, pupils, 
citizens—to make the study in terms of local needs and purposes. Such co- 
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operation is essential for planning and carrying through the project. It is 
also essential that the group have a free decision to make as to whether the 
study or what parts of it should be made. In truth, eventual success for the 
study depends on sharing in decisions, planning, and work—which involves 
the kind of leadership that helps to create good morale, and provides time 
and facilities for important people to achieve findings on significant problems. 
(That includes all of us, doesn’t it?) It is probably true that any school can 
have just about the amount of holding power it wants, if it wants it enough 
to work for it. 

We hope that this letter will help you to answer the questions you asked 
in your letter and that it and the attached list of selected references will aid 
your staff if your school decides to make a study of its holding power. 














Sincerely yours, 






EttswortH ToMPKINs AND WALTER H. GAUMNITZ 
Specialists in Secondary Education 
Office of Education 
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Doing Additional Work 
ROBERT S. GILCHRIST and BEATRICE T. RODENBURG 


SKING teachers to do additional work suggests a wrong method and 
a wrong idea in education. “Asking” implies that someone other than 
teachers is in a position to decide rather completely what needs to be done 
in schools, It is hard to understand how a principal or other administrative 
officer can develop a sound educational program without the participation 
of teachers. Teachers are in the best position to understand firsthand the needs 
of the youth who are in our schools, Then, too, teachers are the individuals 
who in the final analysis are providing the educational program for boys and 
girls. They are the ones who are in contact with them daily in classrooms 
and in activities. 
Does a human being do a job well if it isn’t self-imposed, at least if he 
doesn’t see meaning in the work to be done? We hope that the day when the 
principal could say “my school” has passed, and that, instead of asking teachers 
to do various tasks, we are now at a stage in educational development when 


Robert S. Gilchrist is Assistant Superintendent of Schools in Charge of Instruc- 
tion in the Pasadena City Schools, Pasadena, California; and Beatrice T. Rodenburg 
is a Teacher in the Division of Humanities, John Muir College, Pasadena, California. 
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teachers work together with their administrative leaders in developing a 
plan as to the program and activities for the year. 

The term “additional work” implies that there is certain work which 
teachers are assigned as their regular responsibilities and that anything over 
and above this is additional. We assume that the regular work here referred 
to is the teaching of classes and that the additional is co-curricular activities, 
conferences of parents and pupils, and working on curriculum improvement 
projects, 


REGULAR ASSIGNMENTS 

Those of us in the schools and parents have known for years that the 
co-curricular program of a school interests the boys and girls tremendously. 
Psychologists have proved through research that the most learning takes 
place when there is interest on the part of the learner, It would seem that we 
ought to recognize that sponsorship of co-curricular activities is an important 
work as there is to be done in a school. 

We are now at a stage in our development of schools when we recognize 
that individuals have many differences, that their backgrounds of home en- 
vironments, their abilities, their interests vary. Educational literature, there- 
fore, is full of suggestions that good education requires that boys and girls 
be treated as individuals. This would seem to imply that at times these boys 
and girls ought to have an opportunity to sit down individually with teachers 
to talk about the problems which are peculiar to each of them as persons. 
It would also seem that, in order to help an individual grow and develop, 
a teacher would at times need to confer with parents. Is it not reasonable, 
then, to recognize that conferences both with students and parents should be 
a regular part of the work of a teacher, not an additional piece of work? 

All of us recognize that an educational program cannot consist of a 
“canned” curriculum, something taken entirely out of books and assigned 
to boys and girls to read and recite upon. No, a functional curriculum is 
one in which teachers study the students who are in their classes and study 
the community from which they come. Plans are made for educational ex- 
periences in a “tailor-made” fashion to meet the needs of the particular group 
in that school and the community in which they live, If an educational 
program is going to be planned in this way, then the people within a school 
have the responsibility to participate in this planning. Would this also not 
constitute a sound part of the work of a teacher? 

At one time schools were administered rather largely by principals with 
teachers merely carrying out the program under the instruction of their leader. 
We now recognize that many stages of the school program to be carried on 
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in an effective fashion require the help of many people on the faculty in 
order that they be co-ordinated properly. We, therefore, find teachers in charge 
of assembly committees, teachers working intensely on committees with parents 
on the PTA program, teachers who are sponsors of student councils and 
other student participation groups, and teachers who are busy working out 
promotion and marking policies in relation to the thinking of the faculty 
as a whole. Here, again, is another area in the administration of a school 
which requires the time of teachers. This article takes the position that teaching 
classes, sponsoring activities, conferring with children and parents, engaging 
in curriculum improvement projects, and sharing in the administration of a 
school are all a legitimate part of the teacher’s regular assignment. 

It goes without saying that the administrator, himself, must be a curric- 
ulum worker and leader if he expects his faculty to participate in developing 
an effective educational program. Historically, the principalship seemed to 
be a position which had to do primarily with administration. If curriculum 
improvement projects are to become an integral part of the work of the faculty, 
then it goes without saying that the principal must be a curriculum leader. 
The example which he sets as to the work which he considers most important 
will undoubtedly do more than anything else to influence faculty members 
in the values which they attach to the various phases of their work. 

THE PROBLEM OF TIME 

If teachers and their administrators develop together a plan by which 
to get the needed work done, they will undoubtedly be confronted with the 
problem of time. Any school in which the staff is realistically facing the task 
of providing an adequate educational program will find that there is more 
to do than there is time in which to do it. This problem of time must be 
realistically faced. In this article we will deal with it in terms of the problems 
of organizing for doing the work durng the regular school year and the 
possibilities for extending the year in order to do some kinds of work when 
students are not in school. 

It is suggested that a staff take the following steps in deciding the problem 
of how to get the work done during the school year: 

1. Decide on those activities or functions that are a legitimate part of 
teacher load. The writers think that the following are a legitimate 
part of the teacher load: 

a. Supervising youth whether they are in classes or activities. 

b. Working with individual pupils and their parents. 

c. Preparation for teaching or for sponsorship of activities. 

d. Planning the educational program or curriculum through partici- 
pation in group meetings, faculty meetings, committees, 
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e. Assuming administrative responsibilities in connection with the on- 
going activities of the school. 

2. After deciding on those activities or functions that are a legitimate 
part of a load, it is next necessary to decide what constitutes a full load. 
We must appreciate the fact that teaching is an arduous activity which 
drains energy rather rapidly. Certainly the total time of a teacher spent 
in the work indicated above should not be more than forty hours a 
week. Professional reading, occasional courses taken at a university, 
or an in-service training course in one’s own system, plus trips of an 
educational nature, still take time over and above this forty hours. We 
appreciate that the work of a teacher cannot be judged in terms of 
hours, We also appreciate the fact that all teachers do not have the 
same amount of energy to give to their work. We do think, however, 
that it is important to get a maximum number of hours beyond which 
a teacher will not work. Otherwise, he will find in a few years his en- 
ergies are drained and that he is not as effective as he once was. 


Some school systems have developed an extra-pay plan for extra 
duties assumed over and above the regular job. It is extremely question- 
able whether this is sound. Why? A teacher who is putting into his 


job what it takes shouldn’t be working overtime. True, he should be 
getting an adequate salary; for this adequate salary, he should be giv- 
ing of his energies to the degree that he ought not, at least for very 
much time over a period of time, be doing work in addition to his 
regular assignments. 


A faculty should work out ways in which to be as efficient as pos- 
sible in the use of its time, An individual can often do much more in 
a given amount of time because he has organized his work well, he 
is clear on his objectives, and he has a physical environment conducive 
to work. Groups often can improve their efficiency. Group dynamics 
now offers many suggestions to groups sincerely concerned in trying to 
become as effective as possible in resolving the problems about which 
they meet. We should remember that every member on a staff can’t do 
equally well the same kinds of work. For example, there may, be some 
teachers who are not as effective as others in the sponsorship of activi- 
ties. A few teachers may be less capable of- working in conference 
with individual students or parents. Others may not be as effective 
as their colleagues in carrying out administrative responsibilities. It 
would seem sound that the individual differences of teachers be recog- 
nized in determining assignments. The important part is that each 
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should carry his fair share of the load, In other words, if he isn’t spon- 
soring an activity, perhaps, he should teach more classes than the one 
who is sponsoring an activity, or it may be he can take some other 
responsibility. 

If a staff finds that there are not enough individuals on it to carry 
on the work which has been outlined as important to do, then it must 
face the problem in a realistic fashion. For the continuing kinds of re- 
sponsibility, such as sponsoring activities, a parent-conference program, 
long-time curriculum projects, there are only two alternatives: either 
more staff members must be secured or the number of the responsi- 
bilities to be assumed must be cut down. If this second alternative 
must be followed, certainly the staff should consider how it can sell 
the administration, board of education, and the community on the 
need for the forthcoming year. For the specific short-term responsi- 
bilities, half-day committee meetings, or short curriculum projects 
such as preparation of a resource guide involving perhaps six days of 
work, a request should be made that a budget should be supplied for 
the securing of substitute teachers, It is recognized that even though 
budgetary provisions are available, students deserve having their reg- 
ular teacher most of the time. In other words, a policy should be de- 
veloped as to the time which a regular teacher can be away from the 
class without seriously interfering with the learning process. If a budget 
for substitutes is not available, there are alternatives which can be con- 
sidered: School can be dismissed early, occasionally, in order that 
teachers meet together for curriculum work. At times, students can be 
given the responsibility for their own supervision. Teachers are often 
willing to give up their preparation period in order to take the class of 
another teacher who has some responsibility outside the building. 
These alternatives are probably ones which should be used sparingly. 


YEAR-ROUND EMPLOYMENT 

It is too bad that we must admit that teaching is not yet a full, yearly 
position, It would seem that the time is here when teaching should come of age 
and be recognized as a profession which requires the complete time of teachers 
with vacations just as people in other vocations take them. It would seem that 
each school system owes it to the educational profession to go in the direction 
as fast as it can toward year-round employment for year-round -activities 
which are considered sound. The first step which many school systems have 
already taken is to provide a planning period in which teachers meet for a 
week or two weeks before school starts in the fall to lay plans for the year’s 
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activities. It is certainly a fallacy for us to have teachers and students report 
at the same time to start school in the fall. We surely cannot expect an effective 
educational program to be launched without some time given by teachers to 
the “getting-ready” process, Following the same line of reasoning, some schools 
provide time for the teachers after school is out in the spring so that they may 
complete the records of the year and lay preliminary plans for the next fall. 

Another step toward year-round employment is providing for specific 
summer work for certain teachers. For example, teachers are employed by 
many systems to write curriculum materials during the summer months. 
Many systems operate summer schools, These, at one time, were primarily 
for the make-up work or for acceleration. More and more, we find summer 
schools which are provided in order that pupils can carry on constructive ac- 
tivities during the summer, such as music, homemaking, arts and crafts. 

Another step toward year-round service by teachers is the provision by 
many boards of education for teachers to attend workshops or summer school 
with all or some of their expenses paid. Sometimes these workshops are held 
locally in a school system in order that teachers who work in the same system 
come together to think through problems which apply peculiarly to that school 
system, It would seem that many school systems might well give consideration 
to the plan which Glencoe, Illinois, schools now follow: year-round employ- 
ment for all teachers with certain ones attending summer school or working in 
workshops, others sponsoring summer activities for youth, others engaged in 
curriculum projects, some traveling. There will always be some teachers who 
may not wish this year-round employment, but it should be possible for them 
to take leaves of absence. 

Recognizing that various responsibilities other than teaching classes are 
legitimate parts of a teacher’s total load and recognizing that year-round 
employment is necessary to develop adequate educational programs will not 
come as an automatic change in the minds of those whom the school serves. 
The public must be shown that education has important work to be done 
other than teaching in classes and that teachers ought to have time to do 
some of this work during that part of the year when students aren’t in school. 
The dividends in better education will undoubtedly more than pay for the 
added cost. We still believe that parents and other laymen consider children 
and youth the most important resources our democracy has and that they 
will be willing to pay for the educational program necessary to give the boys 
and girls an adequate education. It is the job of those of us in education to 
become clear ourselves on the important work which needs to be done in order 
to provide good schools and then to help the public understand this importance. 





SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


Doing Additional Work 
JUDSON B. WALKER 


HE curriculum of the modern secondary school has expanded so rapidly 

in the last few years that today it is difficult to determine which are 
the regular subjects and which are extracurricular. The servicing of such 
a program demands talents and time in the teaching staff beyond a simple 
five or six period per day teaching schedule. The expansion of the curriulum 
seems imperative, necessary, and in keeping with the philosophy now accepted 
by most of the secondary-school faculties. 

PHILOSOPHY OF THE TEACHING STAFF 

Such philosophy seems to be the maximum development of every pupil 

of secondary-school age within the capacities and undeveloped talents that 


he possesses. In fact, Jacobson and Reavis in Duties of School Principals 


states: 

It is necessary, therefore, that the school increase its opportunities for boys 
and girls by providing vital educational experience, both inside and outside the 
classroom, and that it take the initiative in co-ordinating the activites of all agen- 
cies which bear on the development of young people. . . He (the principal) must 
see that these activities, in the classroom, in the council chamber, on the playing 
field, in the assembly, or in the club room, are made maximally productive in de- 
veloping youth to become good citizens of the future. 

The curricular changes of the last few years indicates action in the 
development of such a philosophy. Many new courses have pushed them- 
selves into respectable “credit giving” courses which more nearly meet the 
needs of many boys and girls. Among these are typing, shorthand, business 
arithmetic, general mathematics, bookkeeping, speech, journalism senior 
science, the diversified co-operative training program, and a host of others, 
depending upon the locality and leadership displayed by the faculty. Galen 
Jones in Extracurricular Activities in Relation to the Curriculum found that 
from one to sixty-eight per cent of the activities which were extracurricular 
at their inception have been curricularized.’ Jacobson and Reavis also report 
this trend very interestingly in an adapted table* shown below. In fact, the 
strictly academic course began to command less and less attention as a voca- 


tional course, while commercial courses and general courses furnished more 
1Paul B. Jacobson and William C. Reavis, Duties of School Principals, pp. 250-251, New York: 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1949. 
2Jones, Galen, Extracurricular Activities in Relation to the Curriculum, p. 6, Teachers College 


Contributions to Education, No. 667, New a Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. 
3 Jacobson and Reavis, Op. Cit., p. 


Judson B. Walker is Sepertesondent of Public Instrruction, Orlando, Orange 
County, Florida. 
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and more opportunity for boys and girls to be graduated from high school 
and to adapt themeselves to working conditions in the local community. 


PERCENTAGES OF SCHOOLS ADMINISTERING CERTAIN 
ACTIVITIES AS CURRICULAR AND EXTRACURRICULAR AT 
INCEPTION AND IN 1933-1934 


Percentage 
At Inception In 1933-1934 








Activity 





Extra- Extra: 
Curric- Curric- Curric- Curric- 
ular ular ular ular 





Orchestra 43.3 56.7 82.6 
Band 43.6 56.4 80.0 
Chorus 53.1 46.9 78.6 
Girls’ glee club 44.2 55.8 77.9 
Boys’ glee club 39.8 60.2 75.8 
Newspaper 79.4 50.6 
Dramatics 84.0 45.0 
Debating 87.3 43.8 
Swimming 88.7 23.2 
Hockey 87.0 18.7 
Wrestling 90.0 15.1 
Basketball ; 96.2 14.5 


Magazine 91.1 14.1 
Baseball . 96.2 13.1 


Tennis 97.0 9.9 


Yearbook A 97.8 9.9 
Football ; 95.3 9.8 
Golf ; 97.4 6.8 
Handbook . a 96.9 5.7 
Home room 97.9 2.6 
Student Council , 99.6 
Assembly 100.0 
Departmental clubs 100.0 
Recreational clubs 100.0 
Honoring clubs 100.0 
Special interest or hobby clubs ! 100.0 
Outside-agency clubs 100.0 


NOOB Oh eH 





FURTHER EXPANSION OF THIS PHILOSOPHY 
Further expansion of this philsophy came as America continued to swing 
from rural to urban communities and as more and more boys and girls 
joined the high school with increased leisure time. A program designed to 
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take care of this extra, free time called for additional talents in the teaching 
staff. As a result of this tendency, the high-school administrator today is 
more on the alert to secure faculty members who can sponsor clubs in photo- 
graphy, nature study, vocal music, ensembles, art, model building, sailboat- 
ing, swimming, lifesaving, tennis, golf, diamond ball, camping, dramatics, 
public speaking, fire prevention, driver training, class sponsorships, boys’ 
clubs, and many others than he is to secure efficient academic teachers. 

Jacobson and Reavis‘ report that at least twenty-five student activities 
were regularly a part of from 90 to 4.9 per cent of the elementary schools. 
These included assemblies, entertainments, plays, safety patrols, organized 
class games, clubs, school teams, Junior Red Cross, choral groups, celebra- 
tions, room committees, rhythm bands, school papers, orchestras, service 
groups, rhythm dancing, pageants, community clean-up days, school councils, 
community charity drives, sanitation squads, harmonica bands, drum corps, 
bands, and annuals. 

THE PROBLEM OF ADDITIONAL TIME 

Asking teachers to service these additional programs over and above 
a normal teaching day poses a problem for many systems which hold to a 
single salary schedule based on the experience and training of teachers. To 
set up a series of supplements determined by the additional time and services 
of teachers given extra assignments would seem a simple solution to the 
problem; however, this is not true. Many systems have tried such a solution 
in regards to athletics and bands, much to their concern, because the money 
premium placed upon this extra service created a system commonly known 
as “the tail wagging the dog” in school administrative circles. 

Other systems have used an adjustment of assignment in an attempt 
to meet the problem. Under this plan, a teacher who is assigned the direction 
of the student council, for instance, is given a lighter teaching assignment. 
However, if such a method is used too extensively, and, if extra personnel 
is needed to handle the classes not assigned to the “additional work” teachers, 
the cost to the system will be about the same as a plan of salary supplements. 
Also, the disadvantage will exist that most of the best teachers might be 
actually teaching fewer pupils. 


FLORIDA'S PLAN FOR ADMINISTRATIVE AND SPECIAL SERVICES 

The school people of Florida in co-operation with the State Department 

of Education and a Citizens’ Committee on Education in 1947 attempted 
to meet the problem of additional work by establishing administrative and 


“Jacobson and Reavis, Op. Cit., p. 263. Adapted from the Fourteenth Yearbook of the Department 
of Elementary-School Principals of the National Education Association, p. 239. 
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special instructional service teacher units in addition to the normal teacher 
unit based on every twenty-seven pupils in average daily attendance. These 
units are allotted a school on the basis of one for each eight regular academic 
teachers who have an average daily attendance of at least twenty-seven pupils. 

Such units may be used by the county superintendents in selecting for 
appointment principals and supervising principals; assistant principals; guid- 
ance counselors or deans; school-lunch directors or specialists; attendance 
assistants; visiting teachers; co-ordinators of summer programs and county- 
wide programs in physical education, music education, and art education; 
co-ordinators of industrial arts teachers; librarians or material specialists; 
co-ordinators of trade and industrial education; school psychologists; of 
teachers for special instructional projects (dramatics, radio, driver education, 
and other broadening educational experiences); directors of agriculture and 
home economics education; and of one approved finance officer for each 


county. 
These persons may be used by the local school system for ten months 


(the length of the regular contractual period for teachers in Florida) or for 
a twelve-months’ period. The monetary value of these administrative and 
special service units, from state funds, is increased by twenty per cent when 
the services they provide are used on a twelve-months’ basis. Service must 
be rendered by the person employed on each such unit for a twelve-months’ 


period. 
Under the Florida system, the annual income of persons rendering 
additional services is materially greater than that of regular academic teachers. 
It offers a broader range of opportunities for more teachers to increase their 
incomes than did the old supplementary system; it encourages provision for 
a better variety of essential services; and it induces teachers to prepare them- 
selves for a wider scope of school and community activities. For the short 
time it has been in operation, this system seems to be working very satis- 
factorily for all concerned — pupils, parents, teachers, and administrators. 


A New Instructional Pattern 
JOSEPH S. BUTTERWECK 
NY educational program that is desigined to help both men and society 
must deal with the past, the present, and the future. From the past, we 
gain values that give us stability and security. From the present, we learn 
Joseph S. Butterweck is Director of the Division of Secondary Education, Tem- 
ple ‘University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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how to deal with problems realistically. By glimpsing the future, our imag- 
ination is stimulated and idealism develops. All three are needed to insure a 
well-rounded personality. All three must be the possession of its citizenry if 
a dynamic democracy is to emerge. Stability and security provide the will to 
live; reality teaches one how to live; imagination and idealism insure that life 
is worth living. An equitable balance between the past, the present, and the 
future, therefore, insures a well integrated personality and a wholesome 
environment in which integrativeness of personality can be nurtured. 











THE BASES OF FUNCTIONAL EDUCATION 





The secondary school is designed to help youth to develop his potentiali- 
ties. These potentialities consist of a past which his cultural heritage has 
structured into his being, much of it unconsciously but, nevertheless, very 
thoroughly. One function of secondary education is to enable youth to see this 
past as it relates to his life in order that by seeing and knowing he can intel- 
ligently select those values which he would like to see perpetuated in his gen- 
eration as distinguished from those which need some modification. 









Youth’s. potentialities consist also of a present, an organism full of energy 
and an environment rich with experimental possibilities. Learning how to 
harness this energy so that the organism can use it to the best advantage, and 
learning how to select from the environment those elements which offer the 
greatest possibilities for life enrichment should be the result of youth’s attend- 


ance in a modern secondary school. 

Youth’s future today becomes his present tomorrow and his past, the day 
after tomorrow. Nature has given the organism the ability to project itself into 
the future. The child’s play, youth’s critical reaction to the mores of the present, 
the adult’s reverie and expression of hopes and aspirations are manifestations of 
this ability to project. Only as this imaginative ability is given an opportunity 
for development, only as it is directed into constructive channels, channels 
which represent the life of the present when the morrow arrives, will democ- 
racy remain alive as a way of life. Only by tempering the imagination with 
experience that deals with the reality of tomorrow will values emerge which 
can serve as practical ideals by which youth, when he has become an adult, 
can live in his present and plan the kind of future in which he would have 
his children live. 

The truly functional education for youth is, therefore, one which pro- 
vides a balance between the past, the present, and the future. 


Is this the secondary schoo] today? 
In this brief discussion, we are to delineate a curriculum for the second- 
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ary school of tomorrow. Let us, therefore, reply to the above question with 
a categorical “no” without attempting to defend the answer. The secondary 
school of today has much of the life of the past, little of the present, and none 
of the future. This has been the pattern of secondary education since the model 
for the new secondary school for the western world was forged by Johann 
Sturm in the sixteenth century. The relative emphasis on the past has de- 
creased in favor of more concern about the present, but the pattern is bas- 
ically the same as that of the scondary school of many generations ago. 

In recent years we have learned a great deal about the nature of the indi- 
vidual, about the psychology of learning, about the importance of the peer 
group, and the aspiration of the individual in the unfolding of youth’s poten- 
tialities. 

We know now as a result of experimental evidence that the organism 
that is free to express, to plan, and to choose learns more per unit of time 
than does the organism that is controlled and disciplined by some external 
authority. 

We also know beyond the point of doubt that there are certain stages 
through which every organism passes in its process of maturing; that the 
characteristics which it portrays at each of these stages are natural and good 
for it. They should, therefore, be developed and not curbed; they suggest the 
type of experience which brings greatest profit to the organism at that stage 
in its development rather than the type of punishment to be inflicted in order 
to make the organism conform to an accepted norm. 

We are learning much about the value of wholesome peer relationships. 
Although our research in this tield has barely begun, we are already certain 
that the “status” factor, so important in the mental hygiene of behavior, 
depends largely on the manner in which one succeeds in adjusting oneself 
to his peer group. We also know that the process of adjusting to peer groups 
can be learned and taught just as truly as one learns to read or to multiply. 

And lastly, we have demonstrated for years that success induces more 
success; that failure is a forerunner for more failure. As one succeeds, one’s 
level of aspiration rises, one’s drives and one’s ability to integrate experience 
into behavior also rise. 

In summary, then, we must conclude that the organism that gains secur- 
ity from within—from freedom, from recognition of its peculiar nature, from 
wholesome associations with peers, from experiencing success in its endeavors 
to adjust—is better educated, better able to meet the exigencies of life, and 
learns more per unit of time that is valuable to it than does the organism that 
is controlled by an external authority. This suggests a curriculum pattern 
vastly different from the one now common in our secondary schools. 
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WHENCE THE EXPERIENCES? 


The first essential in this new pattern of education is the selection of 
an area of living that is comprehensive, one that provides experiences that are 
both challenging and satisfying to the pupil. To the extent that they are chal- 
lenging, they will meet the organism’s need for security. To the extent that 
the area of living is comprehensive, it will meet society’s need of helping the 
individual to extend his own frontiers of knowledge into all phases of life. 

Where will we find such an area of living? 

In the adult world, the individual must learn to adjust himself to four 
areas of life—the home, the community the world of work, and the larger 
world scene. The problems arising from this attempt to adjust the nature of 
the experiences encountered, the manner of adjusting, vary with the indivi- 
dual. Each individual is to some extent a unique organism; the experiential 
environment of each individual is, to some degree, different from that of every 
other individual. Even though there is some commonality of elements in 
experiences of several individuals, there are no two situations in which the 
synthesis of these elements even approximates uniformity. But the adjust- 
ment is always to the whole and not to its elements. 

If the education which the secondary school provides for the future adult 
is to be functional, it must help youth in the process of adjustment to such 


phases of the several areas of living as are real to him at his level of under- 


standing. 
What we know about maturation leads us to the conclusion that, at least 


to a general degree, individuals of a particular age have certain common 
methods of adjustment. The 12-13 year old is more gregarious, more conform- 
ing to authority, more interested in the “what” and “how” of living and less con- 
cerned about the “why,” is more of a hero worshipper, and more imaginiative 
than is the same individual at ages 16-18. The latter, on the other hand, is 
more interested in the opposite sex, more sensitive to the social mores, but, 
at the same time, more critical of them, more of an individualist, more Utopi- 
an, and more frequently asks “why” than he did at the earlier age. 

These maturation differences suggest that experiences with certain of 
the four areas of living mentioned above are more conducive of challenge and 
satisfaction than with certain other areas of living. For example, rebellion is 
a process of adjustment. It can result in social satisfaction or in confusion and 
frustration. Gregariousness is also a process of adjustment. It also can result 
in social satisfaction or confusion, depending on how it is handled. 

If the school will discharge its responsibility to society in an intelligent 
manner, it will help the individual to rebel with maximum personal satisfac- 
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tion and with greatest potential profit to society. This is most productive of 
profit if we take advantage of nature at ages 16-18. The same is true regard- 
ing the process of group cohesiveness at ages 12-13. 


Rebellion at ages 16-18 is most frequently directed against the home 
which suggests that the home is an appropriate area of living for the upper 
grades of the secondary school. The community, on the other hand, provides 
a more suitable area in which to satisfy the 12-13 year old gregariousness; 
experiences are plentiful, tangible, relatively simple, and lend themselves to 
much social contact and group planning all characteristics which abound in 
the young adolescent. Similarly, the Utopian tendency of the upper adolescent 
coupled with his greater intellectual ability suggests that experiences with the 
larger world scene would bring profit to him and to society. Perhaps the 
growing consciousness that job getting and wage earning is a means to per- 
sonal security, a characteristic which frequently appears at the 14-16 year 
level, makes experiences in the world of work appropriate for the middle 
secondary-school period, where, increasingly, curriculum differentiation be- 
gins. 

It is not to be assumed that this allocation of areas of living to age levels 
and school grade is to be regarded as fixed and final. Further study of the 
characteristics or adolescents and of the influence of the maturation factor 
may lead to conclusions somewhat different from those suggested above, but 
the principle of using characteristics of the individual as a basis for providing 
experiences in comprehensivie areas of living still obtains. 

The first essential of this new pattern of education strikes, therefore, at 
the base of the curriculum. Subject matter compartmentalization is out; sub- 
ject organization in comprehensive areas of knowledge is without validity. 
The curriculum must be experience-centered, with experiences selected from 
comprehensive areas of adult living, and chosen on the basis of their ap- 
propriateness for quantity and quality of experience as indicated by the 
nature of the adolescents at certain age levels. 


WHAT SKILLS? 

A second principle must operate in the new secondary school. Skills, 
attitudes, and understandings that are socially useful must emerge from the 
curriculum. This may at first seem to be a platitude. But it is only platitud- 
inous if it has been so generally accepted that all ¢ conscious effort is directed to 
its achievement. Is this the case? “3 

Expression and communication are important social skills. The facility 
of translating ideas, hopes, and disappointments into words, and so couching 
these words in an expression context that they communicate one’s intent ef- 
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tectively to others is an achievement of high order. It is a skill, and it is devel- 
yped only to the degree to which the psychology of skill learning is ob- 
served, 

It is, of course, constantly in the process of developing; it is never per- 
ectively to others is an achievement of high order. It is a skill, and it is devel- 
endowed the individual so that there are periods in his maturation which lend 
themselves to greater ease in the development of certain skills. One of these 
periods for the secondary school is the early adolescent period. Inhibitions 
are few at this age; activity is high; ideas are many; social cohesiveness is 
strong; sophistication is almost nonexistent. This is, therefore, a time when, 
in the language of the blacksmith, the school should “strike while the iron is 
hot” in the practice of the social skills of expression and communication. 


Discussing, interviewing, co-operative planning, describing, narrating, 
sharing these should receive the green light at every opportunity with every 
teacher, in every possible situation. There should be little concern about un- 
derstanding the technique of expression; the emphasis should be on quantity 
of expression with effective communication as the all-important objective. 
Grammar, the techniques of writing, any formal understanding of speech 
improvement should receive only incidental treatment. Writing, speaking, 
drawing, singing, gesticulating, dramatizing should be emphasized. 


At a later period at ages 14, 15, 16, social amenities become important. 
What to do at parties, at dances, in new social situations, with dates, becomes 
all important. These again are skills. Knowing what to do is integrated into 
behavior only by the process of doing. The more the better; the more whole- 
some the situation, the more frequent the exercise; the greater the satisfaction 
that the individual gains from it, the greater is the facility with which one 
adjusts himself gracefully to various social situations. Parties, school dances, 
formal and informal lunches, visits to each other’s homes, trips to places of 
different cultural background—these are the experiences which become im- 
portant at that time. 

Still later in the adolescent period, rebellion, critical attitude, finding fault, 
taking issue become important to the individual, This is also a skill and 
must be nurtured by employing the psychology of skill learning, exercised in 
social situations and under the kind of guidance that insures its practice in 
an ideal democratic society. Tact, social sensitivity, regard for others, con- 
sistency of position, an open mind, facing facts realistically—these are the expe- 
riences on the skill level that become important at this later adolescent age. 
And the teachers who jointly accept the responsibility for the growth of these 
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groups must agree on experiences and a pattern of social control which insures 
the exercise of this skill at every available opportunity. 


WHAT UNDERSTANDINGS? 

So much for skills. How about the school’s responsibility for understand- 
ings? The psychology of learning involved in developing understandings is 
basically different from that involved in developing skills. This difference 
must be recognized in providing learning situations. 

Reflective thinking is the process if understanding is to be the objective. 
If the understanding is to be dynamic, if it is to be functional in the sense 
that it is likely to be translated into action when occasion permits, it must 
grow out of experience and must develop in an experiential setting. 

What, then, is to be understood by the adolescent? What is the objective 
of secondary education which is concerned about the understanding of signifi- 
cant aspects of society? Let us return to the four comprehensive areas of 
living to which the adult must make his adjustment—home, community, 
work, and world scene. What must the individual accept as truth about the 
home if the home is to survive as the unit in American society? Let us refer 
to just a few concepts that seem important. 

1. Individuals acquire much of their basic pattern of behavior during the first 
five or six years of their life. (The home, therefore, is primarily responsible 
for the behavior pattern of the adult society.) 

. The home must be so ordered that the needs and interests of each member 
are respected. (This suggests a place where children can play as they want 
to play and where grandmother can get away from the turmoil of the younger 
generations and gain her satisfaction without having to impose her will 
on others.) 4 

. The economic resources of the family must be so planned that all parties con- 
cerned have an equitable share in the benefits that accrue therefrom and 
have a voice in the determination of policy in their use proportional to the ma- 
turity of each member. (This means, among other things, that neither father 
nor mother alone controls the purse strings, nor that money-earning daughter 
either gives all her earnings to a parent or retains it all for herself.) 

. The physical and aesthetic environment in the home affects the behavior of its 
members. (The color scheme in the living room, the draperies in the dining 
room, the orderliness in the kitchen or bedroom are factors which effect the 
wholesomeness of living for the family.) 

These are just a few of the concepts essential to a wholesome home 
environment. All degrees of each of these conditions are found among the 
homes represented in any eleventh grade comprising a cross-section of the 
community. The science, the social studies, the literature, and even the math- 
ematics teachers have a contribution to make to problems which emerge from 
the shared experience of the class. To the extent to which the problems raised 
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are real, are dealt with realistically and every opportunity is provided to extend 
the frontiers of knowledge through research, through observation, through 
reading, through discussion, and through an intellectualization of the expe- 
riences, to that extent an understanding arises which serves a two-fold pur- 
pose: (1) The individual acquires a body of principles which sets up values 
that can become socially useful when he becomes a parent. (2) A catharsis is 
created which will help him make a better adjustment to the home of which 
he is a member as an eleventh- or twelfth-grade pupil. 

This, of course, is only one example of the social concepts with which the 
secondary school of tomorrow must deal. Other understandings emerge from 
the experential study of the community, the world of work, and the larger 
world scene. 

WHAT ABOUT PROJECTION? 


There is a fourth important phase of the new pattern for secondary edu- 
cation which is now almost nonexistent, but which is an absolute essential 
in a society which is seeking to maintain itself through the democratic process. 

The curriculum must be concerned not only with what is and was, but 
with what should be. And it is far less important that what is selected as the 
“should be” is practical than that it represents well thought out conclusions in 
the light of the maturity of the pupil. 

For example, after dealing with the factors which comprise the commu- 
nity, as a group of seventh-grade pupils have learned to know their com- 
munity, they should have the opportunity to create a community of their 
own choosing. It should have the swimming pool they want, the school they 
would like to attend, the government that they regard as ideal. They should 
acquire a piece of it as theirs to “own”, to “build” on and to “furnish” the re- 
sulting house as they see fit. It may be more expensive than they can afford, 
but, if they are required to justify it on the basis of their supposed income, it 
is as realistic as it is important at that time. The process of arriving is all- 
important. The point of arrival becomes secondary. Similarly when the home 
discovers the area of living which the eleventh- or twelfth-grade pupil has 
chosen as his experiential focus, it should help him in the process of project- 
ing himself into his own future life when he and his mate will be the head 
of a household and will determine the character of family life which they 
envisage as the ideal. 

WHAT OF THE ORGANIZATION? 


The fifth essential of the new pattern is organizational in nature and 
strikes at the relationships existing between teachers and pupils and among 
teachers. The conventional school gives one teacher the responsibility to have 
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one kind of relationship with a group of pupils for a part of a school day. net 
Such co-operative responsibility as teachers have for the growth of pupils is prol 
supposed to be funneled through an administrative or supervisory officer who 
has little or no teacher relationship with the group of pupils. The princips! be 4 
and the guidance officer are usually the functionaries who are responsible othe 
for the articulation. teac 
A school organization must be developed in which a small group of Unt 
teachers with varying interests assume the joint responsibility for the growti prey 
of a similar number of groups of pupils. This responsibility must continue fror 
for a period of time long enough to insure that appreciable changes in pupil in-si 
behavior are likely to result, For example, in a school with four seventh-gradc 
groups, four teachers representing interests in social studies, science, mathe- rath 
matics, and the communicative arts might well spend their full time with ple. 
these four groups for a period of two years. At least one of this number oi ven 
four should be an individual of maturity, especially qualified to help young one 
adolescents in the planning process and able to stimulate them in concern give 
about the problems of living. He should also have the respect of his colleagues 
to the point that he becomes an effective chairman of the committee of four. wit 
These four teachers should have the complete responsibility for the school fou 
experiences of the pupils assigned to them. No state syllabus, school program will 
of studies, test standards, or other authoritative controls should take prece- thre 
dence over the co-operative decision of these four teachers in the matter of mu: 
curriculum for their groups of pupils. Time must be set aside in the school 
schedule for this group of four to meet at least two periods each week to plan diti 
their program and share discussion dealing with the specific needs of their con 
pupils. puy 
This type of school organization must replace the usual subject depart- but 
ment division of the school. If we are really concerned about pupil growth tha 
rather than subject-matter acquisition, line relationship from the principal 
to the pupil must be through divisions representing concern and responsibility acti 
for growth and not through divisions which must necessarily deal with a frac- of « 
tionalized individual, as is the case with subject matter departments. as 
This, of course, means that the responsibilities assigned to each of the the 
four teachers are defined less in terms of academic subject specialization and 
more in terms of contribution that each with his particular interest has to to | 
make to the whole group. The mathematics, teacher with an aeronautics in| 
hobby, the science teacher with a keen music appreciation, the social studies the 


teacher with an intense interest in bird lore will become less a mathematics, 
or science, or social studies teacher in the conventional sense, and more and 
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more an individual who assumes instructional responsibilities that arise as 
problems of pupil concern and in which he has peculiar ability. 

The new adjustment to teaching is not easy. Teachers have learned to 
be successful in learning bodies of subject matter by competing with each 
other. The pattern suggested herein is that they must become successful as 
teachers by learning to work co-operatively to achieve group-accepted aims. 
Until our teacher training institutions recognize a changing responsibility and 
prepare a differently conditioned teacher, the new secondary school is con- 
fronted with the difficult task of reconditioning teachers through an extensive 
in-service program. 

The oustanding weakness in a certain conception of the core program 
rather prevalent throughout the country is that it disregards this fifth princi- 
ple. In too many cases, the core curriculum is merely an administrative con- 
venience representing an extension of the elementary-school’s plan of giving 
one teacher the responsibilitiy for the major instructional relationship with a 
given group of pupils. 

As pupils become older, their interests become wider, their ability to cope 
with problems becomes greater, the kinds of questions they raise become pro- 
found, No one teacher is likely to be broad enough in his knowledge to cope 
with the intellectual curiosities of all of the pupils in any one group. Jointly, 
three or four teachers with varying interests and working co-operatively are 
much more likely to serve this need. 

In addition, as pupils become older the extent of their growth is con- 
ditioned by the variety of individuals who have some degree of extended 
contact with them. The weakness of the multiple-teacher relationship to 
pupils in our junior and senior high schools lies not in the multiple factor, 
but in the fact that the school organization encourages fractionalization rather 
than unity; independent action rather than consistency of policy. 

The form of school organization emphasized herein encourages joint 
action on the part of a group of teachers large enough to insure a variety 
of challenges for pupils but small enough to permit co-operative action, Thus 
a super-teacher emerges from several teachers, each with less ability than 
the whole. 

Since this article is written as a discussion on supervision, one point ought 
to be emphasized in this connection, Any supervisor who is not also involved 
in the process of direct responsibility for pupils is not of maximum value to 
the school. Whether he be called curriculum co-ordinator or what not he must 

1. Be regarded as one of the teachers, 

2. Have firsthand responsibilities for the growth of pupils. 
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3. Deal with the problem of finding adequate instructional material. 

4. Have the experience of failing with some pupils. 

5. Cope with the clerical and other demands made by the administration. 

6. Have the job of appeasing or encouraging misguided parents, 

In short, he must be a teacher and not some supernumerary who occupies 
a position apart from teachers. 

This is adequately provided for in such an organization as herein sug- 
gested in that the chairman of the small group of co-operating teachers is, in 
essence, responsible for directing a relationship among teachers which involves 
intra-group supervision. 

IN CONCLUSION 
Here, then, are five essentials comprising the secondary school of to- 


morrow: 

1. The curriculum must be experiential, and experiences must be had with 

those areas of living out of which the problems of the adult world arise. 

. The natural tendency of the adolescent at a given period in his maturation must 
be tapped to make a persistent and consistent effort to develop skills that have 
wholesome social value. 

Those understandings must be developed that enable the individual to have 
workable concepts as a frame of reference for future experience in the four 
areas of living. 

. The individual must be permitted to project himself into an unknown future 
in order to gain the experience of applying his accepted concepts to a world of 
uncertainty. The experience gained thereby ought to give him an attitude 
toward progress which will make a continuously expanding democracy better 
of realization. 

. The school organization must be such that a small number of faculty members 
with varied interests jointly take the responsibility to guide the growth of a 
similar number of groups of pupils for a period long enough to assure dis- 
cernible change in behavior. 

The skeptic will say that this is an educational program impossible of 
realization. On the contrary, every phase of this suggested program is to some 
degree already in existence in some secondary school, and is meeting with 
success, All that has been done in this inadequate short treatise is to bring 
these practices together into one hypothetical school and idealize them to such 
a degree as to eliminate the shortcomings which are inherent in any new ven- 
ture, but which are gradually eliminated as practice teaches individuals to cor- 


rect initial mistakes. * 

Every adolescent lives in a past, his past; ‘hé lives in a present, his present; 
he lives in a future, hs future. No curriculum expert, no state syllabus, no city 
or county committee can know what the past, the present, or the future 
of any one adolescent is. This can be known best, if it is known at all, by those 
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who are constantly in a close social relationship with him. It can be dealt with 
best when this relationship exists wth a small group of teachers who see him 
in action in varying situations and who can pool the several experiences they 
have with him and arrive at a joint basis for action. Only as this relationship 
with the adolescent takes place in a setting in which he lives dynamically will 
his real past, present, and future be brought to light. Only as those who guide 
his experiences are cognizant of the nature of the adolescent at his maturity 
level and know the interests and abilities which can be tapped in order to in- 
sure the maximum use of his potentialities will the school stimulate the pupil 
to his best effort. The secondary school of the last half of this century must 
weave such principles into its fabric if it is to create a personality and a society 
that is in harmony with the world of which it is a part. 













A New Instructional Pattern 
PAUL D. COLLIER 






I‘ this brief article, the writer expects to give his views concerning the 

overdue, needed next steps to be taken in the reorganization of the sec- 
ondary-school program. We need to move from the present subject stage to 
a reorganization in terms of large meaningful areas. The final stage of com- 
plete integration is envisioned for the future. Movement from the present 
subject to area organization can be accomplished without confusion, while an 
attempt to move directly to complete integration might produce a chaotic 
condition in many situations, 

A functional school program which meets youth needs based on an ac- 
curate appraisal of each individual’s maturity levels is possible now if the 
schools can be freed from the shackles of “Traditional Tyrannies” domin- 
ating present organization and procedures. Every move toward this functional 
program can be justified by both research and professional judgment. 

Any element of the program of the secondary school which can be just- 
ified in terms of needed common learnings or for a specialized need of an 
individual should be included. Priorities and balance in this functional pro- 
gram should be determined co-operatively by youth, citizens, and teachers 
rather than dictated by one or two of these groups. Laas time is right for the 
acceleration of needed program. 


















Paul D. Collier is Chief of the Bureau of Youth Services, State Department of 
Education, Hartford, Connecticut. 
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COMMON AGREEMENT ON OBJECTIVES PREVAILS 
There is common agreement among teachers and administrators con- 
cerning the goals of secondary education. Citizens, when given the oppor- 
unity to express themselves, agree with the educators in selecting goals to be 
reached. Youth likewise, whenever their opinions have been sought, have 
stated patterns of objectives that are sound and acceptable to citizens an:! 
educators. Evidence of agreement on objectives has been accumulated throug! 
school evaluations, work conferences, and surveys. All objectives, regardles 
of source or terminology used, can be classified under one or more of the 
following areas: 

1. Citizenship 

2. Fundamentals (communication arts, practical science, and useful everyda, 

mathematics) 

3. Health and allied elements, which include safety and driver education 

4. Home and family living 

5. Specialized interests and activities 

6. Vocational area (both general and specialized programs) 

The elements concerning ethical character and spiritual and moral values 
are incorporated in these six areas. The leisure-time objectives also appear 
with significant emphasis in these six areas. This common agreement on 
objectives indicates a remarkable readiness for reorganization and program 


improvement. 


DISCREPANCIES BETWEEN ACCEPTED GOALS AND PROGRAM 

Although there is agreement as to what constitutes the major goals, an 
analysis of programs completed for high-school graduation reveals that nearly 
all youth lack adequate education in one or more major areas supporting the 
essential objectives. This is partly due to the fact that some of the major 
areas are either missing entirely or have not been given sufficient emphasis 
in the school program. If health and allied elements is one of the principal 
areas of the school program, why is it taught incidentally? Why is physical 
education scheduled for two or less periods per week for a pupil? If home and 
family living is so important, why is it available to about fifty percent of 
the girls and none of the boys in the majority of schools? Why are so many 
boys and girls earmarked so early for a specialized curriculum that they miss 
needed exploration and other elements in the general vocational program? 
How can there be balanced emphasis on all elements of a satisfactory educa- 
tion when pupils continuously “elect themselves out” of essential common 
learnings and also ignore their individual needs for specialization? The pro- 
gram for each individual must be built to achieve major objectives and to 
satisfy his special needs and interest. At present, much in the individual’s 
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program may be only remotely related to his or society’s needs. This situation 
should spur all concerned to immediate, co-operative action. 
SIX MAJOR DEPARTMENTS PROPOSED AS NEXT STEP 

Neither complete integration nor distinct subject organization is tenable 

at present. A “middle of the road” organization centering around six major 


areas is the proposed next step. 
Citizenship 

A department of citizenship should combine the functions of the several 
divisions which may prevail in social studies. All of the activities of student 
participation in the management of the school should be included also. 
lorums, featuring youth study and research on major national and inter- 
national issues, should be an activity of the department of citizenship, Civic 
apprentice opportunities where youth could participate in the study and 
solution of community problems should be part of the program of this depart- 
ment. A close tie should be established between school supervised and non- 
school supervised activities. Examples of the nonschool supervised activities 
are the Scouts, Boys’ State, and Girls’ State. These last two are conducted by 
the American Legion and the American Legion Auxiliary. Each pupil should 
have opportunity in these activities every year consistent with his maturity 
levels and developmental needs. If the wall separating social studies courses 
from student council and other activities could be broken down, then these 
activities would become co-curricular. The term extracurricular should be used 
until common procedures prevail throughout the citizenship program. 
Fundamentals (Communication Arts, Practical Science and Useful Everyday 
Mathematics) ‘ 

Life in modern society requires, more than ever before, high competency 
in communication and an understanding of research and its applications. The 
department of fundamentals should include English (communication arts), 
science, and mathematics. Through the common learnings program, the fund- 
amentals area should be highly functional. The communication arts should 
consist of activities that are realistic and needed by individuals. Reading 
should be developmental rather than remedial. Remedial reading is necessary 
today for an individual because his maturity levels and needs have been ig- 
nored for a period of time, or unknown. The school does not provide the 
pupil with enough opportunities to use language orally. Al$o, the variety of 
such opportunities are entirely too limited, The same criticisms may be made 
for functional writing, listening, and the exploration of interests in reading. 
Besides the use of mathematics to solve everyday problems, quantitative 
literacy in reading is important also. Living through ingenuity is largely the 
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result of applied science. There should be no conflict in the area of funda- 


mentals between the functional and specializing purposes. For example—ail 
pupils should have a functional program in communication ‘arts with special 
responsibilities for the youth who is preparing for college or business. Thi: 
same scheme should be applied to science and mathematics. Unless this plan 
is followed particularly by the small high school, the college preparatory pro 
gram for the few will continue to prevent the needed development of th 
functional program for all. 
Health and Allied Elements 
A department of health and allied elements should pull together the 
elements of health instruction, physical examinations, physical education, 
nurse service, athletics, recreation, driver education, and dental service. The 
program should be co-ordinated and made meaningful to the pupil through 
health counseling. This is the area which is least well-organized in many 
secondary schools. Incidental instruction in health assigned to other areas 
has been disappointing in effectiveness. Other elements are entirely missing 
from the programs of many schools. Health counseling, which should be the 
co-ordinating factor in the program of the proposed department, is infre- 
quently employed. Organization of the preceding elements into one depart- 
ment would result in a greatly improved program for youth, 
Home and Family Living 
While the program of home and family living is not disorganized into 
distinct branches as is too often the case in other fields, there is need for a 
department in this area, The main purpose of this department is to develop 
a significant program for every boy and girl in home and family living. This 
department should seek, through co-operation with parents, to improve home 
relationships and understandings immediately. This may be accomplished 
through co-operative planning, by using work conferences, institutes, and inter- 
change of visits between parents and teachers. Members of the department of 
home and family living may serve as consultants in adult education projects, 
such as study of child development, home problems, and nutrition, 
Specialized Interests and Activities 
The fifth department, which is proposed is specialized interests and 
activities. This would absorb the older extracurricular activity program but ex- 
tend beyond it. Any kind of individual or group activity of value to youth 
should be included in the program. It could be curricular or co-curricular in 
character. The activity could be either in school or out of school. The activ- 
ity could be scientific, mechanical, musical, artistic, academic, social, religious, 
recreational, civic, psychological, or literary in character. It could originate 
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‘rom a classroom or a community source. The activity might be a school- 
supervised correspondence course or a hobby. So long as the activity is the 
result of a worth-while and dominant interest, it has a place in the school’s 
program. Appropriate credit should be given for successful achievement in 
activities sponsored by the department of specialized interests and activities. 
Adequate information concerning participation and achievement should be- 
come a part of the pupil’s permanent school record. Leadership in this de- 
partment should have a deep appreciation of the developmental needs and 
interests of youth, 

Vocational Areas Both General and Specialized Programs 

The proposed department in the vocational area would be concerned 
with exploration in the earlier years of the secondary school. All phases of 
the exploratory program would be a part of the common learnings and could 
easily be defended as such. Occupational information should be woven into 
all areas of the school program in such a way as to assure its advantages 
for all pupils. Work experience should be the concern of the department for 
the vocational area. Every youth should have experience in junior business 
training, industrial arts, and agriculture. The pupil’s interests and abilities 
in art, music, history, science, languages, and other fields should be care- 
fully evaluated, as one of these areas may be his choice for specialization or 
majoring in the last years of the secondary school. The department in the 
vocational area should be in charge of all vocational programs and other 
opportunities for specialization including preparation for college. 

It is proposed that each youth should have a significant program in each 
of the six major departments which have been briefly described. Abilities, 
needs, and interests must be considered in the emphasis given to each area 
in the pupil’s individually tailored program. Experiences in art, music, and 
foreign languages are not purposely neglected in this article. Elementary 
parts of these fields may be included in specialized interests and activities or 
in the vocational area. For specialization they would be included in the voca- 
tional area. It should be borne in mind that much work must be done to 
vitalize the programs in the six departments which have been briefly out- 
lined. Two major problem areas will be discussed in the remainder of this 


































article. 






THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN TWO TYPES OF CURRICULUM ORGANIZATION 

The older form of curriculum organization is the subject. Notwithstand- 
ing the introduction of modern methods, subjects are still largely learned 
in the order in which the contents of textbooks are printed, using the vehicle 
of the daily assignment. Research indicates that some pupils learn readily 
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under this logical plan of subject organization but could learn more econ- 
omically and with greater retension when their work is psychologically 
organized and modern instructional techiques are used. This is true for the 
better “book-minded” pupils which may be considered to include no more 
than one fourth of the secondary-school population. The logical arrangement 
into subjects is less well suited for the othér three fourths of the pupils and 
is greatly ineffective for a large percentage of this group. The subject plan 
of organization seems a little better suited for purposes of specialization than 
for the common learnings program. 

The newer type of curriculum organization which is competing with the 
logically arranged subject may be called practical problems of living. It is the 
direct functional approach to education, Practical problems of living should 
be an answer for the developmental needs and interests of youth. This type 
of organization succeeds when these needs are clearly understood and the 
program gauged to the maturity level of the individual. The realistic setting 
of these problems together with application of solutions accelerates learning 
and assures greater retention. Participation in the processes of selection, 
planning, research, and presentation markedly aids the youth in growing 
up. The practical problems plan recognizes and emphasizes life outside 
as well as inside the school. It establishes and preserves a better balance 
between group and individual instruction. This plan is particularly suitable 
for the common learnings program and also encourages specialized interests 
to emerge and develop. It is well suited to all six major departmental areas 
which are described in the first part of this article. This newer plan is steadily 
making inroads on the older subjects emphasis, However, many adminis- 
trative problems must be recognized and solved if the “practical problems 
approach” to curriculum organization is to succeed. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 

Balanced, tailored programs for individuals must receive increasing 
emphasis. If this is to be accomplished, the present daily schedule of the 
school must be changed to allow for greater flexibility. The amount of time 
devoted to recitation must be reduced with more time made available tor 


planning, study, and evaluation. Increased opportunity for educational ac- 
tivities outside of the classroom and school will be needed. By making school 
facilities available for more hours each day and more days each year, both 
teachers and pupils may secure much needed rélief from the regimentation of 
tightly built schedules. The reallocation of time in terms of the relative 
values and needs for areas and activities is sorely needed. Newer areas and 
activities are crowded into time which is left, while the older subjects continue 
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to use up the “Lion’s Share.” A more purposeful and direct relationship 
is needed between study and each individual’s and major school purposes. 
Three schools which have abolished large general study halls have found 
more satisfactory arrangements through smaller groups with better defined 
purposes. Loads which pupils carry in school should be increased in both 
amount and variety. A load of six subjects per year, adopted in several schools, 
has brought increased satisfactions to both pupils and teachers, Finally, the 
entire school faculty as a group must study every problem and take ap- 
propriate action for improvement rather than attempt to solve them indiv- 
idually. With teachers, pupils, and citizens working together for improve- 
ment, progress is assured. If the present tempo of improvement continues, the 
period 1950-60 may well merit the designation of “The Golden Decade in 
Secondary Education.” 








The Workshop: Does It Deliver? 


FRANK S. ALLEN 


HE idea of the workshop is sweeping into educational circles throughout 

the land. As a technique, it is very appealing to universities conducting 
summer schools; to superintendents worrying about in-service programs; to 
principals searching for devices to inspire or interest busy teachers; and to 
teachers tired, bored, and worn out with institutes, meetings, conferences, study 
groups, and such traditional methods of using up their energy, not always to 
their advantage. 

What is the workshop? Why is it popular? Why are teachers demand- 
ing the workshop for summer study? What do they think about the plan? Is 
it workable for short sessions or prolonged periods? How can you plan and 
conduct one? Is the idea a bubble which will burst in our faces? Is it an old 
idea just dressed up in a new dress and dicky? Are we being taken for a ride? 


THE WORKSHOP—FRIEND OR FOE? 

Perhaps the workshop procedure is the only technique in teacher training 
that has appeared in many decades. It seems to be sweeping the country. 
Universities are conducting extensive workshops on almost every conceivable 
topic ranging from “How Can We Reconcile Liberty and Social Controls?” 
to “Business and Banking,” or “Communication.” It appears in the form of 
courses offered for credit, in seminars studying particular problems, in clinics, 
in field trips, in surveys, in testing programs, in institutes, in symposiums, in 
discussion groups, in work committees, in curriculum study, in course-of-study 
manufacture, or what have you. It is demanded by teachers and admin- 
istrators. It is the popular thing. It is leading the hit parade. 


The resultant among the rank and file of schdol people has been not a 
little wonderment and confusion about what a workshop is and what it should 
do. Some suspicion is arising among teachers and others, “Is this a new 


Frank S. Allen is Principal of the East High School, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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device, or are we being taken for a ride?” And they have full cause for won- 
derment and suspicion. 


Original Idea of the Workshop 

Many gatherings are called workshops without changing anything but 
the name. The idea of the workshop is not new, of course, but the use of the 
term in modern times dates from 1936 when it developed in conjunction with 
the Progressive Education Association’s Eight-Year Study. It is founded upon 
the idea that we learn to do by doing. Teachers are supposed to WORK in 
a workshop, supposed to get assistance in the solution of their own problems. 
The old “pour-it-on” method of in-service training with the stilted, formal, 
imposed program is to be avoided. 

A true workshop, as originally conceived, runs over a rather long period of 
time; engages all the working hours of the participants, who work, eat, and play 
together; and includes a variety of activities such as conferences, spontaneous 
conversations, research in relation to both printed materials and life itself, 
lectures, consultations with experts, and so on. It has, in its best expression. 
none of the atmosphere or attributes of the formal class or meeting.’ 
Hartung” says that the charactistics of a “genuine workshop” are: 

1. Provision for encouragement and ample opportunity for the participant to 
work toward the solution of an educational problem of his own or of his 
school. 

. Provision for a staff which conceives its role as being that of consultants or 
co-workers, each member being willing to forego the privilege of outlining 
for the students a fixed program of study, or prescribing a list of readings, 
and of expecting some of the other characteristics of a formal course of 
instruction to be in evidence. 


Characteristics of a Good Workshop 
Definition in the Encyclopedia of Modern Education: A teacher's workshop 
is an experience-centered study undertaken by a group of mature persons. The 
group takes as its starting point the interests and needs of its members, and sub- 
groups are formed to insure a profitable interchange of opinion, knowledge, and 
experience. Consultants, rather than instructors, serve these groups, placing 
specialized resources at the disposal both in group discussions and the explora- 
tion of individual problems and plans. The characteristics of this simple, 
informal, and functional organization are its flexibility and its relevance te 
specific tasks which the members wish to undertake more skillfully and with 
clearer vision after the workshop period. 
May the writer call the reader’s attention to the last part of the above def- 
inition, “and with clearer vision after the workshop period” which infers that the 


workshop is a continuing activity and does not end with the printed or mimeo- 


1 James E. Downes, ‘‘An Evaluation of Workshops,” Elementary School Journal, 47:446-50. 


April 1947. 
2 Maurice L. Hartung, ‘“‘Trends in the Workshop Movement,” School Review, 54:572-74. December 


1946. 
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graphed documents and reports which usually come at the end of the pro- 
grammed sessions. A workshop, therefore, means a device by which moti- 
vated teachers work in a shop on the problems that they wish to see solved, 
or eased, for future application and use. Teachers are more interested, as a 
general rule, in the workshop composed of local people because the general 
bases of work to be done are understood and common to all. 


Summer Workshops More Ideal 

Students of the workshop report that one of the most productive phases 
of the workshop is the luncheon period. It seems that, if the group eats to- 
gether, more informal and spontaneous discussions and ideas generate. One 
author suggests that the more human the group becomes, the more problems 
it decides because it begins to realize that the decisions and solutions of school 
problems come out of life experiences more than do out of the printed page. 

If the workshop extends through the summer, the workers and consult- 
ants have time to think, eat, and play together. The more informal the group 
becomes, the more opportunities are available for frequent spontaneous dis- 
cussions among participants who are seeking new ideas. The same oppor- 
tunities arise between participants and their consultants. With -recreation 
planned and with the group singing together, both social and intellectual 
values are derived. These values cannot be so fully realized if the group meets 
just on Saturdays, or after school a few times a week, or once a week extend- 
ing over many weeks of time. Even a two- or three-day workshop is rather 
short in time to develop the rapport and informality desirable. 

Many summer workshops are planned on the shores of lakes in wooded 
regions, somewhat withdrawn from contact with the general public, or in 
some other type of retired environment. Under these conditions, the workers 
live as one family and seem to work more congenially and spontaneously. 

In the Clearing House for December, 1947, two critical articles appeared, 
written by two women who had attended workshops under the above con- 
ditions. The quotations speak for themselves. Alice Worden wrote: “There 
had been so much talk, much of it good in theory, but there came out of it 
absolutely nothing that anyone could take home to improve his day-to-day 
job of teaching...If thesé educational conferences result in no immediate 
help to those attending, how benelicial are they?” And Mary Lake wrote, 
“Are we, too, going to throw principles of conduct and character out of the 
window? Are we, too, going to sneer at culture? Are we going to practice 
emotional release through inebriation and promiscuity? Have we no care for 
the standing or advancement of our profession? Are we forgetting our public 
duty and private charge? 
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Workshops for Shorter Periods Have Values 

Shorter workshop periods are often set up. Extended time is often used. 
Some centers work on local problems and evaluate the contributions of the 
workshop during practice sessions in the schools and then continue the prob- 
lem solving in future sessions. The more local the group is, the more efficient 
and productive the workshop is likely to be. 

In the shorter, or more extended period, values will accrue if the em- 
phasis is upon the solution of problems local and of vital interest to the 
workers; if the emphasis is upon individual initiative and responsibility; and if 
the emphasis is upon the seeking for usable information and experiences as 
they apply to the recognized problems. The participants work on their own 
problems, thus obviating the need of an extended orientation period. 

In the group of local workers is found a common understanding of the 
local situation. The workers can easily check with the administration for ap- 
proval or disapproval of recommendations and they can fortify and clarify 
each other’s thinking. The staff is usually local but it can be supported by 
specialists from the local universities and colleges. Some centers bring in 
specialists from remote centers to aid and abet the struggles. In the local 
group, recomendations and suggestions can be discussed throughout the year 
in building meetings, subject meetings, staff meetings, and conferences. A 
critical evaluation can be made in the acid test of the classroom. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE WORKSHOP 


If the workshop is to be a summer venture, it should be built around 
the personnel desired, as much as possible. Those attending may be selected 
from applications early. Information about them should be gathered and 
massed for use. Only those interested in the general theme or problem need 
be accepted and those who have not established a reputation for working with 
others need not be enrolled. Since the purpose of the workshop is to produce 
better educated students in the schools and not better satisfied teachers, the 
workshop cannot be set up for a vacation jaunt for the tired and bored teacher, 
or the inhibited neurotic. The staff must be selected for its versatility and 
willingness to aid and’ co-operate rather than dictate and direct. The person- 
ality of the staff member should be one of a good mixer, one who is a real 
specialist in his field, and one who likes people and is liked by people. The 
staff should be sufficiently numerous and varied to handle fully all the needs 
of the anticipated group. 

An extended orientation period to become acquainted and to set up and 
decide upon problems and issues is usually the beginning. Recreation, lectures, 
luncheons, and discussions with leaders must be provided. When the issues are 


| 
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decided upon, the workshop gets under way in the morning about nine o'clock. 
Discussions, general sessions, lectures, work on individual or group projects, 
demonstrations, and the like are planned as needed and helpful: All the workers 
participate. The last hour of the morning should be reserved for individual 
conferences among members or with consultants. Then comes the lunch hour 
with its informality, its spontaneity, and its discussions. 

In the afternoon, a speaker may be used who discusses some related -pro- 
fessional problem. From two to four o'clock, staff members may conduct 
reports on general interest areas, or on problems suggested or requested by 
the workers. Attendance is voluntary and selective. At Stanford University, 
several years ago, staff members were assigned to specific groups to direct their 
investigation. The specialist met with his group for one hour, or more if re- 
quested, each morning. This prevented much stumbling around by the group 
and proved most valuable and helpful. 

Evaluation is a very important part of the workshop and should have full 
participation by the group. The more free time is available for purposeful 
work on the part of the workers, the more creative work will appear. Evalua- 
tion should be a continuing process after the workers go back to their school 
stations. No workshop, however ideally planned and executed, will please every- 
body, but the negative criticisms, the bitter comments, or spiteful remarks 
must have some basis in fact which should be determined and heeded. 

If the session is to be a shorter one or an extended one, the staff is 
usually local with additional support and help from universities and colleges. 
But the problems can be largely suggested before meeting, through question- 
naires, letters, suggestions from faculties, etc. The difficulty of the short or 
extended session is that the rapport is not fully developed, or may be poorly 
developed. There is great difficulty in transferring teachers from “note-takers” 
to “doers.” Then, too, many local teachers, since the group is not usually 
carefully screened, bring their gripes into the sessions and may dominate the 
thinking of the group. There are others who come because they like to talk 
about educational problems and go no farther. They usually suffer an educa- 
tional relapse after the sessions and jar back into their ruts contentedly and 
satisfied. But along with these and other tracks in the road of progress are 
many loyal, alert, eager, living members of the profession who hold the needs 
of students so vividly in their minds that the right usually prevails and truth 


is acclaimed. aie 
All the details, calendar, schedule, etc., of the sessions take too much space 


to be enumerated in this article. They are left to the organizers or, better 
developers of the sessions as needed and called for. 
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Cautions to Remember 

In both the short and the long session, it is-necessary to outline the pro- 
gram for the day,.leaving enough time for informal and spontaneous discus- 
sions among members or groups or with consultants. Lectures, audio-visual 
programs, demonstrations, field trips, panels, and all such activities have their 
places in the program when functional and applicable to the problems at hand 
and dependent upon the time available. 

The danger is that a formal program or course is set up beforehand or 
fully planned and then presented to the workers in such a way that the plans 
are “accepted” and followed. Unless the workshop is kept informal and 
spontaneous, it is not a workshop. Workshop implies work in a sHoP. 

It often happens that a master committee prepares the complete outline 
for the shorter session or for the extended session. This committee determines 
the problems (perhaps from suggestions from teachers), assigns the teachers 
to sessions, and sets the schedule. Then. the teachers are rushed through an 
intensive session, or two or three sessions. A group “leader” has the problems 
and questions all neatly mimeographed and reads them to the group, one by 
one. Discussion is perfunctory and hurried, a secretary records her impressions 
of what goes on or the number of the group who are “for” or “against” or 
“undecided.” The session ends with volumes of materials which the master 
committee must decipher, judge, summarize, and print. Such a series of 
sessions is a dismal failure as a workshop for teachers, but the master com- 
mittee has had a wonderful experience. 


SUMMARY 


Teachers work on their own problems; they pool their experiences; they 
are highly motivated and submit their ideas to sharp but friendly scrutiny; 
and they forget the world of books and reports as authority and use more 
of life’s experiences. The formality of bells and classrooms is avoided so the 
thinking is individual, more creative and spontaneous. Workshops are popu- 
lar, so they must be delivering what is needed. They permit time for dis- 
cussions among workers and with specialists as co-workers and consultants. 
The worker becomes completely absorbed in his problem and attacks it from 
all sides, thoroughly and intelligently. Workers become “doers” and not 
“note-takers.” 

Whether the workshop is for a long period, a short one, or an extended 
one, it must be planned not only for study, group and individual discussion, 
conferences, field trips, lectures, etc., as needed and helpful, but also with 
plenty of free time for unscheduled individual or group consultation. Selec- 
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tion and availability of an excellent staff who will act as co-workers are 
extremely important. Evaluation must be done by all workers in the group. 

The workshop is more successful as a summer activity because time is 
needed to work through the problems fully before they become the property 
of all and are fully digested. Rapport is a most important element of the 
workshop and it takes time to develop and use it to the utmost. A shorter 
period may be used with lesser liklihood of marked success and a creative 
product. Some school centers are now employing teachers on an all-year 
basis with summer workshops being held on pertinent problems. 

Being a friend or foe depends upon whether the basic criteria of a good 
workshop are followed. If so, it is a friend. If it is just another formal or 
pseudo-workshop program in a new frock, then it is just another jalopy on an 
already over-crowded highway and teachers will become suspicious, resentful, 
and antagonistic or indifferent. 
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Demonstration Teaching 
J. B. ROBERTSON 


EMONSTRATION teaching as a supervisory technique is accepted by 

many teachers and school administrators without question as a means 

of improving the quality of classroom instruction. For the purpose of clarity, 

it may be well to define what is meant by demonstration teaching. Professor 

R. Freeman Butts, of Teachers’ College, Columbia University, described 
demonstration teaching as follows:’ 

Demonstration teaching usually refers to teaching situations that are planned 
and conducted especially for the benefit of prospective teachers who are under- 
going their professional preparation, although demonstration teaching may also 
be used as a means of in-service education. The aim of demonstration teaching 
is to portray a variety of actual teaching situations which will give students a 
firsthand picture of the problems, methods, and procedures of teaching. It 
enables the students to observe closely how an experienced and capable teacher 
conducts a typical situation and then provides opportunity for the demonstration 
teacher, the students, and the college instructors to discuss the principles of 
good and bad teaching that underlie the procedures. It also enables students 
to observe the learning developments and difficulties and the personality problems 
of young pupils as they are handled by the demonstration teacher. 

Several types of demonstration teaching may be referred to. A college class 
may go to a laboratory school or practice school to observe a demonstration of 
an actual and regular class situation, or the school teacher and pupils may go 
to the college classrooms to carry on the demonstration. A teacher of a student 
may conduct a class of the college students themselves in order to utilize the 
techniques of participant-observation and allow for discussion within the group 

of the teaching problems thus raised. In some cases, demonstration teaching 
may even include the conduct of a class of pupils by one of the college students 
themselves. 
For the. purposes of this paper, the term “demonstration teaching” is used 


as it applies to in-service education of teachers. 

The writer’s experience in helping plan and conduct workshops for 
teachers in many parishes (counties) in Louisiana leads him to believe that 
many teachers and school leaders overestimate the importance of demonstra- 
tion teaching as a supervisory technique. For this reason it is felt that an 
indiscriminate use of this device has seriously impaired the value of work- 
shops for teachers as a means of improving the quality of the school program 
for the growth and development of children and youth. 


1 Harry N. Rivlin, Editor, and Herbert Schueler, Associate Editor. Encyclopedia of Modern Education 
p. 223. New York: F. Hubner and Co., Inc., 1943. 
J. B. Robertson is Director of Elementary and Secondary Education in the State 


Department of Education, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
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The purpose of this article is to examine critically the place of demonstra- 
tion teaching as a supervisory technique in connection with a workshop for 
teachers or as a part of a supervisory program devoted to the in-service train- 
ing of teachers. The following questions will be considered: 

1. Why do teachers attach so much importance to demonstration teaching as a 

supervisory technique? 

2. Will it help teachers, supervisors, and others concerned with the teaching- 
learning process better to understand the importance and limitations of 
demonstration teaching if they clarify their understanding of the teaching- 
learning process? 

3. What are the limitations of demonstration teaching as a supervisory technique? 

TEACHERS WANT READY-MADE SOLUTIONS TO THEIR PROBLEMS 

When teachers are asked to express a preference as to the kind of activ- 
ities and experiences they would like to have at a workshop, almost invariably 
the majority of them request an opportunity to observe demonstration lessons 
taught in their field of interest. Could it be that they expect in this way to 
find ready-made answers to their problems? What idea or concept of the 
teaching-learning process would a person have who expected to gain from 
the observation of demonstration teaching the answers to his own problems? 
Would such a person’s idea of teaching be associated with the mastery of 
certain techniques and “trade secrets” as might be used by a skilled craftsman 
in a pottery works? What would be the role of the teacher in the mind of 
such a person? This is more important than is generally realized. The 
things that teachers believe determine the things they do. It may be expecting 
too much to expect them to rise above the concept they have of their job. 

If you ask the teacher who wants to see the demonstration teaching 
why he wants to see it, after he gets over being startled at you for asking 
such a foolish question, nine times out of ten he will give you one of the 
following stock answers: “What I really want to see is how I stack up against 
an expert;” or “You know, you can get so many new ideas for putting things 
over by watching a real expert teach.” This last answer is a real give away. 
This teacher looks upon teaching as a process of “putting something over” 
to pupils whether it be factual information about how the Romans lived 
during the Age of Augustus or learning ways of “thinking” and “behaving” 
that they feel are desirable for youth. The manner by which they want to 
test this thinking and behavior is by having pupils fill in little blanks at the 
end of all sorts of questions and comments. These are usually called “objective 
tests.” Could it be said that perhaps teachers attach so much importance 
to observation of teaching because they have mistaken and confused ideas 
about the teaching-learning process and pupil growth and development. 
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Perhaps another group has contributed mightily to building up the 
fiction of demonstration teaching as a supervisory technique. Perhaps the 
supervisors and so-called “superior teachers” who are asked to occupy the 
center of the stage in this dramatic demonstration must bear their share 
of blame. How hard it must be for those who really know how to teach and 
who know they know how to teach to refrain from taking advantage of every 
opportunity to display their superior ability to those who feel the need for 
firsthand observation of how real teaching is done. How gratifying it must 
be to them to receive the plaudits of their admiring observers, who are always 
so willing to testify as to how much “good” they have gotten through the 
observation of a particular lesson. But the writer has to admit that rarely has 
he been able to get one of these testimonials translated into practical down- 
to-earth, common-sense language which could convince him that the so-called 
“good” done for the teacher had much practical value in so far as the boys 
and girls in the teacher’s class were concerned. 

NATURE OF THE TEACHING-LEARNING PROCESS 

It is believed that many teachers have confused ideas concerning the 
nature of the teaching-learning process. The writer does not propose to 
attempt a comprehensive discussion of this complex phenomena. However, 
he believes that a brief look at some of the newer concepts of the nature of 
learning will help to bring into focus the basis for this confusion. It will 
indicate some of the existing conflicts between theory and practice. 

Gates, Jersild, McConnell, and Challman, in their book on Educational 
Psychology, define learning as follows:° 

Learning may be defined as the progressive change in behavior which is 
associated, on the one hand, with successive presentations of a situation, and 
on the other, with repeated efforts of the individual to react to it effectively. 

Learning may also be thought of as the acquisition of ways of satisfying motives 


or of attaining goals... Learning occurs when old ways of acting are incapable 
of overcoming obstacles or meeting new conditions. 


The teacher who begins to think of learning as “progressive change in 
behavior” is undergoing a change in his concept of the nature of the teaching- 
learning process. He is becoming more concerned with pupil adjustment 
and less concerned with memoriter-type learnings. 

Olson, in his recent book Child Development, says: “In a strict sense, 
learning may be thought of as a modification of the pattern of the organism 
in response to specific stimuli present in the external environment, ...” 

The idea of “meaningful learning” seems so obvious that it seems, 
9A, Ie Gates, A. T. Jersild, T. R. McConnell, and . O. Challman, Educational Psychology, p. 2994 


New York: Macmillan Co., 1942 (revised). 
3 Willard C. Olson, Child Development, p. 6. Boston: D. C. Heath, 1949. 
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unnecessary to mention it. However, so much of the program of so many fact 

classrooms consists of so many exercises and activities that make so little cor 
sense to pupils that the writer feels it might be profitable to differentiate a Si 
between what Mursell* calls “authentic” and “spurious” results of teaching. 

In discussing this Mursell said: con 
...every teacher does well to ask himself, in connection with every lesson he and 
presents, whether the children are really able to use and apply what they are ; 
learning and to see its bearing upon unfamiliar situations, for these quite = 
obviously are the kind of results that count. con 

So there are some results which, on the basis of the merest common sense acc 
and without any theorizing whatever, cannot be considered as anything but un- dev 
important because they do not last and because they can be produced only on of 
the right occasion. Both weaknesses flow from the same underlying defect. Such 
results consist only of memorized words, without any real grasp of what the * 
words convey. Here and there some detail may stick in a learner’s mind and be ed 
retained for a surprisingly long time. But it is merely an inconsequential and 
useless psychological curiosity. For the most part, after the lapse of a year, of 
it is as though they had never been. Such results cannot possibly be taken as 
the criterion for good teaching, and when it is oriented chiefly towards them, - 
which all too often happens in fact and deed if not in word, then it is pointed sta 
toward failure. Results of this kind, which do not enter into the personality we 
of the learner, or shape his mental development, or affect his thinking, or influence an 
his action, may properly be called spurious. th 

But there are results of a very different sort. These appear when a child “i 


learns his mother tongue, when a student on a football squad learns the meaning 
of team loyalty, when mathematics is taught so that pupils grasp it as a method 
of thinking and analysis with endless implications and applications, when history 
is presented so as to convey a sense of the sweep and current bearings of past sh 
events, when the study of science yields an understanding of how- explanations 
are elaborated and nature controlled by objective analysis. Such results last. 
They may not be retained with all their accompanying detail exactly as they B 
were first acquired, but they establish lines of mental growth, and although they st 
may be assimilated and transformed as deeper and wider understanding comes, tk 
they are never lost. And even the detail can easily be reconstituted and brushed 
up if desired. So, by the same token, they can be used in thought and action 
for the reason that they are not superficial or merely verbal but enter into the 
personality of the learner, influence his point of view and approach to things, 
and are richly meaningful for him. These are the kind of results by which the 
success of teaching must be judged and, in contrast to the others, they may be 
called authentic. 
WHAT HELP DO TEACHERS NEED? 
It can be assumed that the great interest whith teachers have in demon- 
stration teaching as a supervisory technique is based on their belief that it 
will help them to become better teachers. This assumption recognizes the t 


James L. Mursell, Successful Teaching, pp. 3-4. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1946. 
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fact that teachers generally are interested in improving their professional 
competence. They feel the responsibility of their profession, and they have 


a sincere desire to be the best teachers they are capable of becoming. 


Could it be that many of our teachers, because they have limited and 
confused understanding of the nature of pupils and the process of growth 
and development, are really carrying on many activities in the name of teach- 
ing which have little value and may even sometimes be harmful to the pupils 
concerned? The writer feels that it is precisely because these teachers fail to 
accomplish what they hope to accomplish that they turn desperately to such 
devices as demonstration teaching, believing that their failure is the result 
of inefficient teaching techniques and never suspecting that it might be due 
to a basic misconception of the purpose of education and the nature of the 
educative process. 


Could it be possible to use demonstration teaching not for the purpose 
of demonstrating teaching or new ways of organizing subject matter, but 
rather for the purpose of focusing attention on the importance of under- 
standing pupils as being basic to good teaching-learning situations. This 
would be in keeping with the idea of starting with teachers where they are 
and helping them to grow in service. It might have possibilities for helping 
them get a broader understanding of the role of the teacher in a modern 
school. 


WHAT IS THE ROLE OF DEMONSTRATION TEACHING? 

The writer has not meant to imply that all demonstration teaching 
should be abandoned. He has rather tried to point out, in a general way, 
some of its limitations as a supervisory technique. Professor R. Freeman 
Butts, of Teachers College, Columbia University, in his article on demon- 
stration teaching prepared for the Encyclopedia of Modern Education, said 
the following concerning the limitations of demonstration teaching:* 

’ Despite the advantages of demonstration teaching in the direction of a 
controlled situation which brings out clearly the principles of teaching deemed 
desirable and which portrays actual methods of good teaching, the limitation is 
that the controlled situation may not be a typical situation that prospective 
teachers may meet in their own jobs. Demonstration teaching also fails to give 
to the student himself the active participation necessary for full realization of 
the problems of teaching. Much can be gained from the observation of teaching, 
but full completion of the process requires responsible participation in actual 
teaching. : 

The writer has a feeling that there is probably a place for demonstration 
teaching in laboratory schools for the observation of student teachers. How- 


5 Harry N. Rivlin and Herbert Schueler, op. cit., p. 223. 
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ever, he feels that this use of demonstration teaching should be carefully 
studied and evaluated. He has an idea that many fine young prospective 
teachers have been deluded into the process of shallow, superficial classroom 
manipulation of a group of pupils through the use of clever techniqnes and 
“tricks of the trade” by observing the impressive showmanship of so-called 
master critic teachers. Perhaps this can be avoided if all who are to participate 
in a demonstration teaching situation have an opportunity to sit down together 
and talk about its possibilities and limitations. 

The writer believes that the orientation and group planning process 
could become the most important phase of the demonstration teaching pro- 
gram. It would give the person who is to do the demonstration teaching 
an opportunity to share the thinking of the persons who are to observe. This 
exchange of ideas should certainly bring about a better understanding of the 
limitations of demonstration teaching as a supervisory technique so that these 
would be recognized by all concerned. This would save the observers from 
the disillusionment which would follow when they found out that they were 
not able to find the answers to all their problems by the simple and easy 
process of observing a master teacher teach a perfect demonstration lesson, 
and, perhaps in the long run, it would save our youth from the kind of 
mechanical stereotyped teaching which has caused them to have to engage 
in a lot of silly activities which really don’t make sense to them. 

Could it be said in conclusion that perhaps the greatest value of demon- 
stration teaching as a supervisory technique is to be found in its appeal to 
teachers? This makes it useful as a point of departure in setting up an in- 
service training program. Out of the discussions and group planning involved 
in preparation for demonstration teaching can grow an awareness of many 
possibilities for better teaching. 


Classroom Visitation 
WILLIAM A. LIGGITT 


_— is no supervisory technique that demonstrates more clearly the de- 
velopmental stages of supervision than the technique of classroom visita- 
tion, Writers in the field of supervision have noted that the emphasis in class- 
room visitation has generally been placed upon inspection and rating.’ The 


1 Harl R. Douglass and Charles W. Boardman, Supervision” in Secondary Schools, p. 119. New York: 


Houghton-Mifflin Co., 1934. 
A. C. Harman, “Classroom Visitation as a Phase of Supervision,” American School Board Journal, 


118: 39-40. June, 1949. 
William A. Liggitt is Director of Student Teaching in the Department of Edu- 


cation of Western Maryland College, Westminister, Maryland. 
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older concepts of supervision as identified by Clarence Fielstra in the introduc- 
tory chapter of this publication appear again and again in the attitudes of the 
supervisor and classroom teacher toward classroom visitation. Many teachers 
still expect the supervisor to rate them on the work observed and to deliver 
directives concerning teaching methods and what is being taught. The super- 
visor very often feels that his visit must result in positive statements or he 
is not doing his job. The kind of “job” that is to be accomplished through 
classroom visitation depends to a large extent on the concept of supervision 
held by teacher and supervisor. The use of rating scales and directives con- 
cerning classroom work is evidence that the supervisory visit is operating un- 
der the concept of supervision as “Inspection and Rating” and “Direction and 
Enforcement.” 

The assumption is made in the ensuing pages that classroom visitation, 
for the best results, should be based on the concept of supervision as “Co-or- 
dination and Service.” The supervisor who wishes to improve instruction 
through classroom visitation should give attention to three aspects of the gen- 
eral problem. These aspects are: (1) how to orient teachers to the purposes 
of classroom visitation; (2) how to identify special skills that are necessary 
for classroom visitation; and (3) how to choose phases of classroom instruction 
that are in need of improvement. 


HOW TO ORIENT TEACHERS TO THE PURPOSES OF CLASSROOM VISITATION 

The orientation of teachers to the purposes of classroom visitation is a 
special part of the larger problem in developing an understanding of the super- 
visory process as “Co-ordination and Service.” The importance of the ori- 
entation process cannot be overly stressed. Teachers are skeptical through 
past experience of the values of the supervisory visit. They are unable to under- 
stand how supervisors can pass judgment on their work after three twenty- 
minute visits spaced over the school year. They are unwilling to accept en- 
thusiastically or wholeheartedly pointed suggestions which will require ad- 
ditional class preparation. A typical comment arising from the pointed sug- 
gestion is, “The supervisor can talk all he pleases, but I’m the one that has to 
meet the class every day.” When confronted with this attitude, the super- 
visor may either resort to an intensified rating of teachers, with emphasis on 
the acceptance of his suggestions, or he may choose to improve attitudes to- 
ward the value of the visit through an emphasis on the co-ordination-service 
function of supervision. . 

Many times, the classroom teacher does not understand the change in em- 
phasis and consequently still takes an indifferent attitude toward visitors. The 
question then arises, “If the supervisor is not in the classroom to inspect, rate, 
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and direct, then why is he in the classroom?” When teachers begin to recog- 
nize that there is a new approach to classroom visitation and inquire concerning ' 
the values of the new approach, rapid progress will have been made toward ‘ 
improving instruction through the supervisory visit. ’ 
The supervisor must have an understanding of the kinds of questions . 
and mental reservations that teachers have toward classroom visitation. The . 
answers to questions and reservations should be provided for in discussion , 
groups and the subsequent actions of the supervisor. The orientation process , 
itself may consist of many informal contacts between teachers and supervisors. ; 


The process is continuous in that every contact should demonstrate how the 
supervisor intends to co-ordinate the program of instruction and to provide 
service for individual teachers. The following list is suggestive of the types 
of questions that must be planned for in the orientation program. The ques- 
tions are overlapping and are not graded for importance. However, they are 
submitted as a sampling of what must be answered in orienting teachers to 
the purposes of visitation. 
Types of Questions To Be Answered in the Orientanion Process 
1. What is the function of the supervisor in the classroom visitation? 
a. Is he supposed to grade teachers? 
b. Is he supposed to tell teachers what to teach? 
c. Should he take over a class or demonstrate a class for the teacher? 
d. Is he supposed to know most of the answers? 
e. Is he supposed to be a better teacher than the teachers he visits? 
f. Should he be certificated in all subject fields that he observes? 
g. Is he supposed to pass judgment on the value of learning activities? 
h. Is he supposed to recommend source material for use in class? 
i. Should he prepare or help to prepare lesson plans? 
j. Is he supposed to provide resource materials? 
2. What can be learned from visiting the classroom? 
a. Is the teacher prepared to teach the lesson? 
b. Does the teacher have good discipline? 
c. Does the teacher have clear-cut purposes? 
d. Does the teacher evaluate scientifically? 
e. Is the teacher experimenting with new methods? 
f. Do the pupils have an interest in their work and the work of the class? 
g. Do the teacher’s methods follow the general principles of learning? 
h. Are student needs being met? c 
i. Does the teacher have proper attitude toward the school administrator 
and the community? 5 vt 
The orientation process may be organized around the two general quest- 
ions appearing in the above list. Each school must develop its own specific proc- 
esses and understandings as to the function of the supervisor in the classroom 
visitation and what may be learned from visiting the classroom. 
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A possible approach to orienting teachers to the purposes of the class- 
room visitation is to submit a list of purposes ‘to the teachers for general dis- 
cussion. This approach is not new, but it does have merit when the purposes 
under discussion are the actual ones to be used in the local school. A clearer 
explanation of this approach may be had by reference to Figure 1. Figure 1 
is a form that has been used by the author to keep a record of classroom visi- 
tations. The form may be made available to all teachers at the beginning of 
the school year. By. considering the purposes listed on the form, the teacher is 
able to tell why the supervisor is visiting him and permits the teacher to make 
an analysis of his own activities. The statement of purposes and the action 
to make the purposes available to classroom teachers is not sufficient orienta- 
tion. General discussion as well as individual and group conferences should 
be held to bring out the organization and type of classroom activities that have 
meaning for the purposes. Orientation plans developed on this basis have 
the added value of enabling teachers to place themselves in the position of the 
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Record of Visitation 
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Purposes of Visitation: 

Suitability of work of class period in meeting the needs of students. 
Encourage and assist teachers in classroom experimentation 

To become informed of the persistent instructional problems of the 
teacher 

To identify needs of the teacher regarding instructional materials and 
curriculum 

To obtain information on extent that classroom-period activities con- 
tribute to development of traits and objectives 

To gather information to assist principal in determining the use of gen- 
eral principles of learning ; ; 

To gather information on the effect of administrative policies on instruc- 
tion. 

Observations and Rec endations: 
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supervisor, thus encouraging the improvement of instruction through self- 
analysis. The assumption in this method lies in the fact that, if teachers know, 
understand, and accept the purposes of visitation and the implication of the 
purposes for classroom activities, they will be able to improve instruction 


through their own efforts. 

The orientation procedure involves two steps: (1) ascertaining the quest- 
tions and reservations that teachers have concerning the values and objectives 
of the supervisory visit and (2) planning a program to develop a mutual under- 
standing of the values and objectives. The teachers and supervisor should 
seek a common agreement on the kind of supervision desired and prepare 
a scientific program based on the problems to be found in the local school. 


HOW TO IDENTIFY SPECIAL SKILLS THAT ARE NECESSARY FOR CLASSROOM VISITATION 

The change in concepts of supervision necessitates a change in special 
skills needed by a supervisor. Under the concept of supervision as “Direction 
and Enforcement,” the position required an individual of tremendous drive, 
energy, and personality who impressed teachers literally and figuratively with 
his knowledge and ability. This type of supervisor was a person who got 
things started on a specified date, and carried through extensive instructional 
changes according to a time table. His method of operating was simple: issue 
an order for a change; inspect to see if the change was carried out; rate the 
teacher on how it was done. It is obvious that this type of supervisor would 
have little success in convincing teachers that he was at their disposal for serv- 
ice. It is natural to expect that his personality and actions would cause the 
teacher to develop a skeptical and somewhat fearful attitude toward the super- 
visory visit. 

The development of teacher attitude toward visitation rests on a combina- 
tion of personality traits and highly technical skills possessed by the indi- 
vidual who visits the class. The modern supervisor is not as forceful, domti- 
nant, or time-table conscious as his predecessor. His activities emphasize the 
helping of teachers to grow in their ability and skill to direct learning. 
His personality permits him to listen attentively; to direct but not control group 
discussion; and to assist individuals to become master teachers without plac- 
ing himself as superior to teachers as a group. A list of skills may be derived 
from an analysis of what understandings a supervisor should possess in order 
to achieve the purposes of his visit. The list om in Figure 2 indicates how 
this may be done. - 

There are certain skills and citimioatina that a supervisor must pos- 
sess if the instructional program is to be improved through classroom visita- 
tion. The right-hand column of the list. in Figure 2 indicates a few of the 
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Understandings and Skills 


Requisite for Improving Instruction through Visitation 


. To identify needs of the teacher 


regarding instructional material 
and curriculum 


contribute to development of 
traits and objectives 


To gather information to assist 


principal in determining the use 


of general principles of learning. 


. To ascertain suitability of work 1. Understand needs of the students 
of class period in meeting the 2. Identification of levels of learn- 
needs of the students ing 

2. To encourage and assist teachers 1. Understand the problem ap- 
in classroom experimentation proach 

2. Awareness of kinds of experi- 
mentation that may be con- 
ducted 

3. Ability to assist but not dom- 
inate 

3. To become informed of the per- 1. Effect of teaching methods and 
sistent instructional problems of materials on learning 
teacher 2. Understand the teacher-pupil re- 

lationships developing in class 
1. Familiarity with all types of in- 


structional material 


. Ability to select and evaluate 


pertinent materials 


. Ability to see relation of class 


instruction to the total instruc- 
tional program 


5. To discover new instructional 1. Recognize new instructional 
ractices, practice 
P 2. Understand the pattern of learn: 
ing in the class 
6. To obtain information on extent 1- oi tgameay how to evaluate be- 
that classroom-period activities lavior 
P 2. Understand effect of classroom 


procedure on development of 
specific traits and objectives 


. Understanding of the general 


principles of learning 


. Ability to recognize the use of 


principles of learning 


3. Ability to see relation of class 
: procedure to educational theory 
. To gather information on the 1. Ability to define causes of in- 
effect of administrative policies structional problems 
2. Ability to evaluate the impor- 


on instruction 





tance of administrative policies 
as a cause of instructional 
problems 




















FIGURE 2 


understandings and abilities that a supervisor should carry with him into the 
classroom. The use of a chart to compare purposes of visitation with requisite 
special skills represents a technique which an individual may use to evaluate 
his preparation; for assisting a teacher to improve his classroom work. The 
development:of an understanding of what special skills are necessary for class- 
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room visitation is a second aspect of the problem of improving instruction throu; 
through supervisory visits. The supervisor who is really concerned with the ire he 
problem will be interested in making a self analysis of his abilities after the C 
purposes of the visitation have been mutually agreed upon by the staff. curric 
HOW TO CHOOSE PHASES OF CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION IN NEED OF IMPROVEMENT that t 
The success of improving instruction through classroom visitation depends abiliti 
on the identification of the phases of classroom work in need of improvement. sidere 
The phases of classroom work in need of supervision will vary from school to A 
school. Supervisors must be able to define the immediate problems of instruc- aaa 
tion and be skilled in leading teachers to participate freely in the identification and fi 
procedure. The general principle applies that whatever phase of classroom work ing th 
is chosen as an area for improvement, it must have special significance for the =m 
school and be accepted by the teachers as a real problem. For this reason, and . 
the participation of the teacher in the identification procedure is essential. cnet 
A proper beginning for determining what phases of classroom work are pa . 
in need of supervision may be a discussion relating to the purposes of visit- a 


ing the class. The ability of teachers to see their problems in relation to why be j 
: ; te ; be im 
a supervisor comes into the classroom may indicate strong points or weak- P re 
: : ' ened roble 
nesses in teaching methods and materials. For example, a discussion con- 


cerning the suitability of work in the class period for meeting the needs of —_ 
the students may reveal an inadequate understanding of the relation of class- 9 
room work to pupil needs. The teacher may have long ago abandoned the 3 
idea of providing for pupil needs in favor of the system of repeating the teach- 4 
ing routines developed from his years of experience. Supervisors, in dealing 5 
with a teacher of this type, sometimes remark that the teacher does not have 6 
twenty years’ experience but he has one year’s experience repeated twenty ; 
times. Conferences concerning purposes of visitation may similarly show a 9 
lack of understanding concerning the general principles of learning, inade- 10 
quacies with respect to use of curriculum materials, and narrow viewpoints The i 
toward experimenting in the classroom. The basis for conference and dis- or the 
cussion may initially be the form as shown in Figure 1. However, the plan needs 
for dealing with inadequacies of the instructional program depends upon A 
what the supervisor observes in the classroom and the teacher’s attitude to- ment 
ward these observations, The t 
A second limitation on the choice of classroom problems is the ability develc 
of the teacher and the supervisor to do something about the problem. There of ins 
is no reason to emphasize the ill effects of administrative policies on the class- pende 
room instruction if nothing can be done to alleviate the difficulty. In this re- ficatic 
spect, the building principal can be of major service in improving instruction sure { 
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through classroom visitation since he is in a position to change policies that 
ire having an adverse effect on instruction. 

Classroom observation may reveal that a broad program of child study, 
curriculum development, or classroom experimentation is needed, Assuming 
that the administrative policies permit the embarking on the program, the 
abilities and interests of the supervisor and teachers must be carefully con- 
sidered, 

A third consideration in choosing phases of classroom work for im- 
provement is the limitations placed on the program by building facilities 
and financial conditions. There is little value in mutual agreement concern- 
ing the need for new reference‘ materials, visual aids, or new seating equip- 
ment if there is no possibility of purchasing the items, Classroom visitation 
and conference that takes this direction usually result in a despairing and 
sometimes deprecating attitude toward the school. It removes from focus 
any inadequacies of the teacher in the learning situation that may be handled 
independently’ of building facilities or financial conditions. The problems 
listed below are suggested as possible phases of classroom work that may 
be improved without an investment in additional equipment or facilities. 
Problem Areas in Classroom Instruction that May Be Improved Through 
Visitation 
. Supervised study 
. Teacher made tests 
. Evaluating behavior 
. Presentation of material 
Committee organization 
. Committee reports 
. Ascertaining needs and interests of pupils 
. Using available visual aids 
. Organizing materials of instruction 
. Developing democratic procedure 
The improvement of these phases of instruction is not limited by facilities 
or the availability of finances. However, the problems must develop as _ real 
needs of the classroom teachers. 

Any phase of classroom instruction that may be chosen for improve- 
ment must be accepted and preferably defined by the teacher as a real need. 
The teacher and supervisor must have the skills and abilities to initiate and 
develop programs of action leading to the improvement of the chosen phase 
of instruction. The possibilities for improvement should not be entirely de- 
pendent upon the additional building facilities or equipment. The identi- 
fication of problem areas that are dependent on these factors increases pres- 
sure for the new equipment and should not be overlooked. However, super- 
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visor and teachers should place their main emphasis on the many phases 
of instruction that may be considerably improved without waiting for changes 


in building and budget. 


SUMMARY 

The improvement of instruction through classroom visitation requires 
the consideration of three problems. 

The first problem is one of orienting the teachers to the purposes of 
visitation and developing in teachers the ability to make a self-analysis of 
how their classroom activities are related to the purposes, 

The second problem is concerned with the ability of teachers and su- 
pervisors to recognize and develop the special skills and understandings that 
are necessary for classroom observation. 

The third problem deals with the selection of phases of classroom in- 
struction that may be improved through visitation, The selection should be 
based on recognition of the problem as a real need, and the abilities and 
interests of supervisor and teachers that will enable them to work together 
on improving the special phase of instruction. The improvement of the phase 
of instruction should not be entirely dependent upon factors of finance or 


building. 


The improvement of instruction through classroom visitation will rest 
largely on the success of the supervisor in organizing his thinking on the 
three aspects of the problem that have been presented. The plans and methods 
for orientation, analysis of supervisory skills, and selection of phases of in- 
struction for improvement will vary with the individual school. Basic con- 
sideration must be given to all three aspects of the problem if the co-ordina- 
tion-service function is to be emphasized in the supervisory program. 
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Supervisory Conferences 
A. L. VERGASON 


E live in a day of conferences. Business and professional people meet 

to discuss problems and seek solutions. To confer is to exchange think- 
ing, which means likewise the stimulation of thought. It may be said to be 
a means of utilizing another person’s points of view in arriving at a decision 
or of improving a course of action. In education, we must learn to use a 
more exact vocabulary and delimit the range of our discussions. The fact that 
we are dealing with ideas of less tangible nature may cause a conference to 
end in confusion. Every effort should be made to relate all discussion more 
closely to the really concrete end of our business — the direction of the growth 
and development of boys and girls. Certainly they are tangible and realistic 
though somewhat unpredictable. 

As school administration and teaching have become increasingly more 
democratic accompanied by a markedly higher competency on the part of 
personnel, conferences have shown a tendency toward more give and take — 
in fact, they have become two-way enterprises. The new type conference is 
a morale builder in addition to being a means of improving results in the 
classroom. No longer is the speaking down from on high to the rank and 
file of teachers as hired hands needing a straw boss to issue directives and 


A. L. Vergason is Director of Education in the Hillsborough County Public 
Schools, Tampa, Florida. 
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do their thinking so prevalent. The typical conference of the currently accept. 
able type finds all professionals on a near even footing; together looking at 
all problems not as belonging to teachers alone but problems of the whole 
staff, the school, and the superintendent, not to say problems of the board 
of education and of the parents. In spite of these optimistic implications, we 
still operate schools in a rather individualistic and primitive manner. Co- 
operatve thought and action promise much for total school improvement. 


CREATION OF PROPER ATTITUDES 

True it is that good intentions are not enough to qualify one for teach- 
ing. However, the one greatest obstacle to the reformation of teaching is 
that of set attitudes. It is relatively easy to induce teachers to adopt new 
techniques as long as the change is merely one of methodology. To help 
teachers attain those concepts and resultant practices which are compatible 
with the mental hygiene approach challenges the best in educational leader- 
ship.’ By long tradition, teaching is regarded as essentially the act of impart- 
ing knowledge — the pouring of one mind into another one (usually regarded 
as young, receptive, and immature). The notion that to teach is to labor 
with others in a highly sensitive and personal manner for the growth of both 
is not only comparatively new, but is also harder to crystalize as a skill than 
the traditional idea. 

No principal will wish to announce his intentions to re-direct the attitude 
of his teachers, but will, nonetheless, realize that to effect change in a teacher’s 
techniques will not necessarily modify her philosophy. 


Leadership Must Take Stock 

First requisite will be a careful self-examination of those who would 
supervise. The principal who is more concerned with what a pupil learns 
than he is with what happens to him as he learns may not be able to raise 
the sights of his teachers very much. He may well ask himself the question— 
are my beliefs and real objectives for my school essentially different from 
those of my most conservative teachers; or do I just give mere lip service to a 
popular new emphasis which is somewhat more philosophical than pragma- 
tic? The leader will have to pay a price for the prerogatives of leadership. 
He will need to maintain an air of hopefulness and open-mindedness. Once 
he is suspected of insincerity as a result of careless expressions or by inuendos, 
members of his staff will straightway undergo disillusionment. He will 
neither cling to the old because it is old or accept the new because of its 
novelty. He will not sacrifice practicability to the desire to be known as 
progressive. He may in time measure his own attitudes and the effective- 


1Thomas H. Briggs, Improving Instruction, pp. 402-404, New York: The Macmillan Co., 1938. 
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ness of his leadership by the extent to which he may be able to discern change 
(growth) in the professional lives of his teachers. 
Development of the Teacher 

Formerly it was thought of utmost importance to develop techniques, 
iow it is realized that the teacher as an effective personality must be a fore- 
runner of techniques. Teaching is of such a nature that the teacher is in no 
small measure her own technique. Both pre-service and in-service experiences 
must be of such a nature as to produce personalities which, when involved 
in the teaching act, will have a wholesome effect upon those taught. Teacher 
education can no longer disregard the nature of those forces which are at 
work upon the minds and emotions of the adolescent pupils in our secondary 
schools. Those concerned with the in-service aspects of this training know 
that the year-to-year experience which a teacher receives will not furnish 
adequate equipment with which to meet the task. Conferences will provide 
the means of helping each other in the individual teaching tasks and also 
unify the single efforts into a total school program. 
The Function of the Group Conference 

Many teachers have been conditioned against the traditional faculty 
meeting for several well-known reasons.. From that point on, they may 
display a closed mind, seeing no good in any kind of professional meeting no 
matter how excellent it might be. The remedy seems to reside in a new 
approach The conference must be well planned and on a plane where 
problems are allowed to appear which seem really important to the teachers. 
They must not be held too frequently. No set rule can be established. 
Ordinarily, once or twice a month will be sufficient except in those cases 
where a faculty may decide to make a short, intensive survey of the major 
issues confronting it. 
School Standards as Bases for Discussion 

Artificial discussion growing out of book reports or reviews of periodical 
literature are usually innocuous and unstimulating. Lifting out of the midst 
of the everyday business of school operation problems of concern to the 
majority of the teachers is one of the surest ways to be assured of a profitable 
discussion. The fact that complete solutions are not always found is no reason 
for discounting the over-all effectiveness of the effort. Perhaps the most 
promising basis for group conferences is the study of any acceptable set of 
school standards such as those of the state departments of education (if based 
on a functional concept of school operation), or the Evaluative Criteria.* The 


2 George C. Kyte, The Princigal at Work, pp. 268-274, Boston: Ginn and Company, 1941. 


3 How to Eval e dary School, 1940 Edition, Washington. D, C.: Cooperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards. 
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latter can well engage the attention of a secondary-school faculty for a year 
or more. To make the most of a series of meetings such as those dealing with 
criteria, it is important to pitch the emphasis toward what the school is able 
to do with what it has rather than toward what it could do if it had more 
with which to do. This functional approach places greater responsibility upon 
those who do the teaching and tends to emphasize the personal aspect of the 
teaching art. 
The Committee Technique 

Sizable faculties will accomplish much more if committees are allowed 
to do exploratory work on many issues or, in other cases, to crystalize the 
conclusions on a matter which has been thoroughly examined by the whole 
group. Principals have found that the techniques so successfully used in 
workshops can be carried over to a limited extent to teachers’ meetings.’ 

Conferences in which a teacher presides have definite advantages in the 
direction of developing a truly democratic atmosphere. Meeting in a room 
which can be known as a “conference room,” sometimes a combination of 
conference and work room, is conducive to best results, especially if furnished 
with tables and chairs with adequate light and ventilation. The time of day 
usually available for these meetings is not always conducive to good results. 
It requires high motivation to cause a group of teachers to participate in the 
late afternoon following a day of teaching, in such a manner as to have a 
productive meeting. Saturday mornings have been tried to good advantage 
after teachers came to realize how much more significant were the results 
attained. 
Quality of Conference Depends upon Attitude of Principal 

When the principal has come to regard meetings with his staff as the 
chief means of effective supervision, he has made a long stride toward making 
them just that. Then he will begin to protect the main purpose against the 
undue encroachment of routine administrative detail which so often assumes 
the main position in ‘meetings of instructional staffs. No matters are too 
trivial to be taken up. It is the manner in which they are treated that has a 
bearing upon the true perspective of the conference. Though meetings must 
be planned for highest effectiveness, the agenda should always be fluid enough 
so that items from the floor may be presented. To put off until another time 
matters which are pertinent and pressing to some staff members is to pass up 
forever certain opportunities for school imprdévement. 

The informality of discussion should“not be destroyed by the use of 


* 1946 Yearbook, pp. 85-87, Washington, D. C.: Association for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment of the ‘Natidnal Education Assdciation, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. . 
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voting on questions of a professional nature. To vote on an administrative 
point may often serve a useful purpose, but to vote on beliefs, or even teach- 
ing procedures, is often definitely harmful. If there is sufficient apparent 
division to indicate the use of taking a poll, then probably the matter had 
better be dropped at least for the time being. The consensus will usually 
be quite obvious. To vote may be to line the group into two opposing camps. 
Objectives Are Indispensable 

Just as the “conference-less” school soon becomes an organization of free 
lancers with little co-ordinated effort, so the teachers’ meeting without definite 
objectives and reasonable follow-through results in everyone acting as inde- 
pendent operators with as many tiny schools within a school as there are 
members of the teaching staff. The concept of the total school tends to bring 
the group conference into its own. The class must always be of supreme 
import to the teachers, but as a group, teachers cannot avoid vital concern for 
what the sum of all these parts may be. A casual acquaintance with the 
nature of pupils of secondary-school age reveals the importance of the total 
school program in the eyes of pupils. The philosophy, organization, and 
morale of the whole is of much more concern to adolescents than what 
happens in Miss X’s room. To have school morale of a high order, there 
must be a unified faculty moving forward as one organism. 
Orientation of New Teachers 

Young teachers can be oriented to the life of the school to a great extent 
through intelligent discussion within the group. Here it is that the untoward 
influence of older individual teachers may be offset. The whole is really more 
than the sum of all its parts in that what is said in the teachers’ meeting in 
part represents the ideal to which all are striving. Individual action may 
not be able to attain the heights reflected in the group discussions for the 
simple reason that the reach of the group will always exceed the grasp of 
any of its members. 


THE INDIVIDUAL CONFERENCE 

To schedule conferences with teachers for the reason that it seems the 
professional thing to do is not a sufficient guarantee of success for such under- 
takings. The conference must be planned with a purpose to help a given 
teacher. The conference may or may not be preceded by a classroom visit. 
It may have been suggested by a question raised by the teacher or it may 
grow out of some problem with which she has been working for some time. 
The important point is that the principal must keep so close to the many 
problems of his teachers that he will be able to be of assitance even though 
at times merely to display an understanding attitude. Discussion of philoso- 
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phical aspects of a matter may be quite germane to the real issue though the 
group meetings should usually take care of this sort of ground work. The 
building of acquaintance is done better through the individual conference.’ 
Likewise, the whole matter of morale and rapport must have a real founda 
tion in the genuine understandings developed through a discussion of one’s 
work. 
Teachers’ Problems are Nonacademic 

Elaborate techniques coupled with statistical measures are not the prim: 
factors in the handling of most of the matters which are of greatest concern 
to teachers. Their real worries are unpretentious and unacademic and may 
seem not quite professionally respectable to the unseasoned principal. 

Good discussion makes use of theory, but in proper relation to practic: 
in everyday situations. The principal must not allow himself to become a 
mere fixer or temporizer. He must, at all times, reflect growth and should 
show by his active vocabulary that he does not despise new ideas or progress. 
The good consultant learns to be a careful listener. He makes a studied effort 
to put the conference on an objective basis. Though a friendly and informal 
talk is used as the medium of the meeting, it must be evident to both parties 
that there is always one cardinal objective and that is the improvement of 
instruction. Teachers respond most heartily to an approach wherein the prin- 


cipal assumes the position of one helping seek a solution. Never should he 
pose as a fountain of answers. As a good consultant, he will naturally not 
hesitate to make reference to sources of help as set forth in educational litera- 
ture or as found in his own experience or in that of others. 


Informalizing the Conference 

A chatty conference, though time consuming, may do much to inform- 
alize the discussion and open a free flow of ideas. Generalizing has its place, 
but it must be used to a more limited extent than in the group meeting. A 
good consultant will meet the specific issues with concrete suggestion or be 
able to make proper referral. It must be remembered that no two teachers 
bring the same qualifications to a conference. Individual differences among 
teachers, though not as great as those existing among pupils, are still so potent 
as to make the conducting of set, standardized conferences absurd. Mature 
individuals, not always the oldest, can be counted on to be objective enough 
to face an issue squarely, while others may have to be dealt with in somewhat 
the same manner as children. One of the maisr objectives of supervision should 
be the stimulation of the process of maturation in teachers. Many of the 


5A. S. Barr, William H. Burton, and Leo J. Brueckner, Supervision, pp. 598-602, New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1947. 
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younger ones may require only time and a fair chance while some older 
individuals with arrested emotional maturity may continue to behave so much 
on the level of adolescence as to thus account for much of their difficulties in 
working with those who are of the appropriate age (pupils) to react as 
they do. 
Supervision is Understanding Others’ Problems 

The principal who will provide time for dealing with the teachers’ prob- 
lems and then make an honest effort to be helpful in the true sense of being 
an interested consultant will soon discover that supervision will find its right- 
ful place in his professional program. All contacts with his staff as individuals 
or as a group will lose much of the awkwardness of the old inspectoral type 
of supervision which was famous for the barrenness of the results it produced. 


Studying the Adolescent 
KENDALL B. HOWARD and JESSE V. MILLER 


} ORDER for anyone to work effectively in promoting desirable mental 
and physical growth in adolescents, it is necessary to know all one can 
about each individual. A knowledge of where an individual zs makes it easier 
to determine where he needs to go and to select the best procedures to help 
him get there. Any teacher who, through his contacts with pupils, has discov- 
ered any of their needs, has begun to study adolescents. Good teachers in 
every school are constantly making a study of their pupils, their fears and 
aspirations, their strengths and weaknesses. It will be the purpose of this 
article to describe the techniques one school is using in its study of its pupils. 
It is not intended to be exhaustive. No school can possibly use, or use prof- 
itably, more than a few of the hundreds of techniques in use today. 
; CUMULATIVE FOLDER 

In studying adolescents, it is helpful to have a picture of his develop- 
ment over a period of years. This picture of the pupil is like a mosaic, a 
picture made by assembling many small pieces. Each piece is rather mean- 
ingless by itself, but when all the pieces are fitted together, each in its proper 
place, we have a work of beauty. In the cumulative folder, we find the pieces 
which, when -assembled, give us a complete picture of the pupil. Too often 
in our work with our pupils, we react to one isolated fact, and it is to avoid 
this that good and complete records are kept. 

The system described here consists of a series of 834”x11” cards. For 


i. Kendall B. Howard is Principal and Jesse V. Miller is Teacher in the Manhasset 
High School, Manhasset, New York. 
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the convenience of the user, the cards are of different colors. One card (buff) 
contains personal and family data. Personal data includes name, address, 
etc.; pupil’s interests and hobbies; community activities, summer activities; 
travel. experiences; lessons including dancing, music, tutoring, and others; 
honors; and special accomplishments. Family data consist of information 
about the pupil’s parents and siblings; education, occupation, community 


activities, languages spoken in home, and so on. 

A second card (yellow) contains the pupil’s elementary-school record for 
each year. This includes grades, attendance, activities, health records, and re- 
marks. On the reverse side of this card is a complete record of standardized 


tests for all grades, one through twelve. Below is the list: 


Monroe Reading Aptitude Tests Kindergarten—early 
Ist grades 


Marion Monroe 
Houghton Mifflin Co. Given in special cases. 


432 Fourth Ave. 

New York 16, N. Y. 

Revised Stanford-Binet Scales 

The Psychological Corp, 

522 Fifth Ave. 

New York 18, N. Y. 

Gates Reading Survey 

The Psychological Corp. 

Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Tests 

The Psychological Corp. 

California Test of Mental Ability 

5916 Hollywood Boulevard 

Hollywood 28, California 

New Stanford Achievement Tests 

World Book Co. 

Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, N. Y. 

Co-operative Tests Grades 9-12 

Educational Testing Service Various subject fields. 

20 Nassau St. 

Princeton, New Jersey 

Otis-Quick Scoring Mental Ability Tests 

World Book Co. 

Kuder Preference Record 

Science Research Associates 

228 South Wabash Ave. 

Chicago 4, Illinois 

American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination 

Educational Testing Service 


Ist grade 
Given to all pupils. 


Grade 3 


Grade 5 


Grade 5 


Grades 4-5-6-8 


Grade 10 


Grade 11 


Grade 12 
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A third card (blue) is used primarily after the pupil gets into high 
school. It includes a brief summary of the family data, both parents’ and 
pupil’s. It includes high-school grades and activities, education and vocational 
»lans, work experience, and also post-high-school record. 

Another card (white) includes anecdotal reports. One card is used for 
cach four grades, 1-4, 5-8,°9-12. These consist of physical, emotional, social 
development; activities and work habits; areas of strength and weaknesses; 
home relationships, family conditions, efc.; comments, recommendations, and 
follow-up. 

These cards give one considerable information about the individual pupil, 
particularly if he has been in our school system for some time. We are not 
so fortunate in all cases. Pupils coming to us from other systems frequently 
have a listing of grades as their only record. Such pupils are tested and stud- 
ied in other ways until their records are more complete. 

In addition to these four cards, the cumulative folder contains consider- 
able miscellaneous data. One finds copies of special reports sent home; copies 
of letters to the parents; in some cases, reports by the psychologist; misconduct 
reports; yearly selection of subjects; and memorandums of one kind or 
another. All in all, the teacher can get a reasonably accurate picture of the 


pupil and do so rather quickly. 
THE HOME-ROOM TEACHER 
In addition to the cumulative folder, there are other sources of informa- 
tion. The student’s home-room teacher, with whom he stays during his four 
years in high school, frequently has invaluable recorded and unrecorded in- 
formation. As keeper of the official register, he knows about each student's 
attendance record. Discipline complaints frequently come to his attention, as 
well as information gleaned from casual conversation with the individual and 
occasionally with his friends. Observations of the individual’s reactions to 
his classmates and home-room situations provide additional information. 


Each home-room teacher must approve all program selections, including activ- 
ities. He is, therefore, in a position to learn about the interests and future 
plans of each pupil. - a 4 

The home-room teachers:at each grade level meet at a group once every 
month. Consideration is given to group needs as well as to individual needs. 
This provides an opportunity for the pooling of information. Records are 
kept of each meeting and made available to the teacher for his use in work- 
ing with his pupils. These meetings, coupled with the fact that the same 
teachers are working with the same pupils for their four years in high school, 
are an invaluable means of studying the needs of adolescents. 
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THE ATTENDANCE OFFICER 
The attendance officer can often add more information. His duties are 
not limited to attendance, and his work supplements both that of the home- 
room teacher and the classroom teacher. A running anecdotal record is kept 
for each individual pupil. This includes attendance records; behavior as 
revealed by reports from teachers including misconduct, reports; and notes on 
an individual’s dependability, promptness, truthfulness, and honesty. The 
attendance officer is responsible for getting the “hard-to-get” excuse for a 
pupil’s absence. There is frequently some underlying reason why a person 
again and again fails to bring in his excuse. In such cases, the attendance 
officer attempts to get at the root of the problem. He often uncovers basic 
attitudes and home conditions not apparent in normal situations. He may 
make a home visit. He may interview parents and child together. Such 
interviews and home visits sometimes reveal unsuspected causes for the be- 
havior pattern shown and give the key for remedial steps. 


Another responsibility for the attendance officer is to investigate the 
“cut”. Here again there is frequently a reason for “cutting”. It may be a 
personality conflict between pupil and teacher. It may be that the work is too 
difficult. It may be one of many causes. In the case of Ralph it was a hearing 
difficulty. Ralph had cut his speech class several times. He obviously didn’t 
like speech, but why? He claimed he liked his teacher. He didn’t lack ability. 
He was penalized for cutting, but that made no difference. The health record 
held the answer. Ralph’s hearing was considerably. below normal. He was 
afraid of having his voice recorded. He was afraid of the playback and his 
inability to hear it well. A home visit was made. Corrective steps were taken. 
Arrangements were made with the teacher to have Ralph do after school 
that part of the work which embarrassed him in class. Needless to say, cut- 
ting stopped and Ralph passed the course. 

This work of investigating “cuts,” following up misconduct reports, get- 
ing excuses, and making home visits does not duplicate the work of the 
home-room teacher nor of the classroom teacher. It is, rather, a service avail- 
able to the teacher. It is used when needed. As in all situations, some use this 
service littlke who should use it more, and others use it much more than 
necessary. ‘ 
INDIVIDUAL TEACHERS 

Individual teachers in this school make use’ of a wide variety of tech- 
niques in their study of adolescents. One of the most valuable record-keeping 
devices is the dittoed class-name lists: By duplicating the names of the. stu- 
dents, a teacher can use the blank spaces for various kinds of on-the-spot 
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records as well as for recording test marks, homeworks, and other data. Sym- 
bols may be used during class discussions to indicate the extent of the pupil’s 
participation, evidences of clear thinking, and examples of his ability to sum- 
marize or analyze arguments. 

Another technique is the use of motion pictures in coaching. Motion 
pictures are taken of our football games. These pictures are used to study 
the responses of individuals as the play develops. They reveal individual 
strengths and weaknesses in following mechanical assignments and in re- 
sponse to emotional situations. The student who fears body contact is dis- 
covered as well as the foolhardy chance taker. This information leads to 
remedial measures. For many people, the lessons learned on the field are 
more effective and lasting than those learned in the classroom. Of course we 
want to win our share of the games, but our chief concern should be with the 
welfare and development of the individual. 


Our coach has submitted two examples of using movies as a technique 
of studying pupils and the educational follow-up in each case. One of our 
backs, John, was not consistent in affording protection for our passer. We 
recognized that he was good at times and very poor at other times. In study- 
ing the pictures, they showed that, if one man came into his territory, he 
could carry out his assignment. If two men came in, he would pump his 
arms up and down in an excited manner and do nothing about either one of 
them. It was explained to John that his problem was one of indecision when 
confronted with a situation where he had to make a choice. We placed him 
in similar situations during practice and showed him that a choice was better 
than none, even if it happened to be the wrong one. The outcome was very 
noticeable. The boy improved considerably. The educational follow-up in 
this case was to get the boy into the habit of making decisions in life. He 
was indectrinated with the idea that each decision would be correct or nearer 
the correct one if he based his reactions on past experiences in similar situa- 
tions. 

Jim was a hundred-and-thirty-five-pound third-team guard being pushed 
around by members of the first two teams. All coaches liked his attitude but 
reasoned that he was just too small to make the team. The pictures showed, 
however, that his poor performance was due to improper techniques in the 
use of fundamentals. Through a conference, motivation was strengthened. 
A program of outside work was outlined for him and he carried it out. We 
emphasized correct body mechanics during practice periods on the field, and 
we supervised him during drills. As a result, the boy made the starting line- 
up the following fall. The pictures show him in successful action against 
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much larger opponents. He went on to win the award for the boy who con- 
tributed most to the team. We felt that we had been reasonably successful 
in trying to teach the boy that he should accept what he has to work with in 
life and recognize his limitations (physical or otherwise), With this as a 
starting point, he could find ways of compensating for these limitations and 
be successful in overcoming obstacles through life. 

Individual teachers have devised various diagnostic and pretest instru- 
ments which they use to determine study skills, social attitudes and interests, 
proficiency in critical thinking, factual knowledge, hobbies, and a variety of 
other information. In some classes, students are asked, at the end of the 
year, to indicate changes in their attitudes, interests, and study procedures. 
(No names are included.) These student reactions are used to help in organ- 
izing more functional courses. 

Most teachers use the information gained by personal interviews, casual 
conversation between students, behavior reactions, and the extent to which an 
individual “produces” under various situations, Anecdotal note-records, made 
as soon as poss.ble after the experience, are needed to make such a technique 
valuable. 

Another teacher (health education) uses the California Test Bureau 
Analysis of Mental Health’ to \earn about individual mental health liabilities. 
The student's health record is also used in this connection, Occasionally, 
parent interviews supplement such evidence, Sociograms are used to reveal 
social and personality problems. The following case is cited as a use of the 
mental health analysis, Jack was a shy, nervous, attractive boy, very self- 
conscious with girls and seemingly ill at ease with other boys. After answer- 
ing the Mental Health Analysis questions and making the chart, any stu- 
dent could, if he wished, discuss it and his percentile rank with the teacher. 
Jack was sincerely disturbed by his percentile rank in several categories, 
particularly Behavior Immaturity, Emotional Instability, and Feelings of 
Inadequacy. The teacher and Jack discussed his chart. He explained why he 
had answered many questions as he had. There was considerable parental 
control, He worried about grades. He felt that he did not have as attractive 
a personality as most students. He was severely and unjustly critical of him- 
self. After looking at the chart objectively, it was suggested that Jack make a 
conscientious effort to think more of other people, to take part in some activity 
that he would enjoy and could do well in, and to do things for other people. 


As a result, he seems to have “found” himself and is a much happier per- 


son. He is a member of three clubs—French Club, Discussion Club, and 


1 California Testing Bureau, 5916 Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywood 28, California. 
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Dramatics Club. He works in the library and has been a member of a radio 
workshop group. He helped decorate for the senior prom. Altogether he is 
much more at ease with himself and with his schoolmates. 
ACTIVITY RECORDS 

This school offers a rich and varied intramural sports and activity (includ- 
ing clubs) program. This gives teachers an opportunity to observe individuals 
in all sorts of informal, casual situations. The same sort of observations is fre- 
quently made in classes, on field trips, during social calls to homes, and in 
other instances where a laboratory or informal type of relationship exists. By 
making such information available to others, a much more complete individual 
picture is possible. There is still need for more efficient avenues of communi- 
cation among teachers so this information can be more readily exchanged. 

One avenue of communication has been developed but there is need for 
more. When a pupil presents himself for an activity, no matter what it is— 
club, sport, committee, or any other—he must present to the person in charge 
an activity card signed and approved by his home-room teacher. This gives 
the home-room teacher the opportunity to observe the extent of a pupil’s par- 
ticipation. At the completion of the activity, the sponsor rates the pupil’s work 
and comments about it if he wishes. This frequently provides further insight 
into a pupil’s behavior pattern. It also serves as a control over activities, though 
it has never been used for that purpose yet. All cards are finally centralized 
and become one more facet to the total picture. 

SERVICES 

In addition to the services of the attendance supervisor, before mentioned, 
we have the services of a health department and a guidance department. Every 
year each student must have a complete physical examination, with chest x-rays 
optional. We urge that these examinations be given by the family physician, 
but, if not, then the school doctor gives them. As early in the school year as 
possible and usually before the physical examinations, screening tests are given. 
These include eye tests and ear tests and are followed by individual testing 
when necessary. Our dental hygienist examines the teeth of all pupils who 
have not brought in reports from their private dentists. All teachers get a con- 
fidential summary report concerning pupils needing their special attention. 
This applies especially to hearing and seeing difficulties. The full-time school 
nurse follows through on more serious cases, interviewing all the pupil’s 
teachers, 

The guidance department plans and supervises the administration of the 
testing program. Most of the tests used have been listed. In addition to the 


2 Available from the Psychological Corp., 522 Fifth Ave., New York 18, New York. 
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group tests, many individual tests” are given as needed—Wechsler-Bellevue, 
Binet Tests of Mental Ability, Bell Adjustment. Rorschach, and Diagnostic 
Personality Tests. Aptitude tests are available for’ use by subject teachers in 
art, music, mechanics, nursing, and clerical work. Information is available for 
the school as a whole based on the Ross Mooney-Problem Check List. By 
studying these results, we hope to discover some of the needs and problems 
common to our student body as a whole, as well as those of individuals. 

Students who require guidance services are screened first by the home-room 
teacher. The problem may then go to the guidance co-ordinator who decides 
upon the next step. It may be referred to one or more of several people—a 
counsellor, a vocational counsellor, or a psychologist. The attendance super- 
visor, the health co-ordinator, and others may be consulted. Often conferences 
are arranged with the home-room teacher, one or more of the guidance per- 
sonnel, the student, and sometimes his parents. 

A considerable body of information about individuals is thus available to 
those in a position to use it. Wise interpretation and planned, intelligent use 
of this material results in a more functional education for many of the young 
people. It needs to be extended over a wider area and reach many others who 
need help. A great deal more might be accomplished to improve human rela- 
tions and to help individuals meet their emotional and social needs. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The techniques used for studying adolescents as described are being used, 
some most successfully, others to a lesser extent. The guidance department, 
health department, attendance supervisor, and the individual teacher—both as 
home-room teacher and classroom teacher—all have their part. Co-ordinating 
their efforts is the major task. Studying the pupil is not enough. The findings 
must be used if we are to make our educational experiences more and more 
meaningful. We must and we are improving secondary education the country 
over. A study of the people who will be on the receiving end is certainly a pri- 
mary step. 

At no point has it been indicated that there might be hazards and diffi- 
culties in our efforts. It might be well, in conclusion, to point out a few 
difficulties that one might watch for in his planning. First, the cumulative 
folder frequently becomes a “catch-all” for everything, significant or not. 
If one doesn’t “clean house” occasionally, it might become difficult to use. 
Once it is difficult to use, teachers just won’t uSe- it. Also, there are many, 
many significant facts discovered by teachers that never do find their way 
into the central folder. Often these are just the bits of information needed 


8 Ross-Mooney Problem Check List, Senior High-School Form, Bureau of Research, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Columbus, Ohio. 
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to fill the gaps. Make the channels easy for information to be collected and 
recorded where it can be used. Another point—distinguished between fact 
and fancy. Often potentially valuable information is distorted because 
teachers record their interpretation rather than their actual observations. 
Just because Robert and Mary walk down the corridor hand in hand, it 
doesn’t mean that we should put on the record, “Robert and Mary are just 
too much in love.” Let’s get more facts before we interpret. Lastly, watch 
the time element. Teachers are busy; don’t over burden them. In a recent 
survey made in connection with a course in home-room guidance,’ high- 
schoo] teachers were nearly unanimously opposed to making home visits. 
The most frequently mentioned reason was lack of time. This same reason 
is often given for failure to make full use of cumulative folders. No doubt 
it is the reason for so little in the folders concerning parent conferences. Yet 
who could frequently be more helpful than the parent? 

When both teachers and administrators learn to know the specific inform- 
ation needed to solve each type of problem and how to proceed in each case 
to a satisfactory solution, then and only then, can we expect the ultimate in 
education for all youth. Though the goal will always be ahead, both interest 
and efficiency will increase as we see our efforts translated into tangible 
results. 


* Home-room Guidance, New York University Field Course, Professor Robert Hoppock, Instructor. 





Part V. EVALUATION 





Teacher Evaluation of Pupil Learning 


LEO FREDERICK 


OW is pupil learning in the classroom evaluated? Is classroom learning 

evaluated entirely on an objective basis? To what extent does subjective 
evaluation account for wide variations in teachers’ marks based presumably 
on the same criteria? To what extent are teachers concerned with the eval- 
uation of growth of creative ability? Of critical thinking? How are desirable 
social characteristics included in the evaluation of pupil learning? 

These questions will be discussed in terms of reports from eighty-five 
faculty members of a city high school of 2,100 enrollment. The scope of the 
discussion will necessarily be limited to the responses received in reply to 
questions submitted to the faculty, 


TO WHAT EXTENT IS PUPIL LEARNING EVALUATED ON AN OBJECTIVE BASIS? 


The question, Do you evaluate pupil learning on an objective basis? 
generally brought forth affirmative replies. However, explanations of how 
and when varied with teachers and with subject-matter fields to such an 
extent that it can be said that most teachers do not hold rigidly to objective 
standards. Objective standards are there, but they are duly qualified. 

One social studies teacher reports: “There are certain requirements such 
as class outline, broadcast reports, current topics reports, etc., which are eval- 
uated objectively as an assignment done. From that point on, I prefer to 
evaluate subjectively.” Another states: “Definite minimum requirements 
should be part of each unit of work, These should be flexible in number and 
should range in difficulty. Thus the more capable student will probably pre- 
sent more than the minimum of the more difficult assignments and will ex- 
perience the joy of having done his best, while the less capable student will 
be happy because he has been able to make the grade.” 

In the English field one teacher reports: “In the communication skills, 


Leo Frederick is Principal of the Wells High School, Chicago, Illinois. 
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certain standards of achievement must be set and objectively measured. 
Students are reassured as to the complete fairness of marking if they can see 
an objective basis for marks. . . It is safer to be mainly objective.” 

A teacher of science (physics) reports that he uses objective type tests 
almost exclusively, yet at the same time goes on to say: “. . . in regard to 
co-operativeness on work projects and the ability to get on well with other 
members of one’s work group or class, it is my opinion that here no form of 
evaluation in use at present can take the place of the personal observation of 
the class teacher. This method, in the last analysis, probably applies also to 
evaluating the application of physics learnings to personal health problems, 
because a pupil may give the solicited answer on a written test and still 
hold his book six inches from his eyes when he reads.” 

From an art teacher comes the statement: “My evaluations are mostly 
subjective since I am concerned with the pupils’ personal creative expressions, 
his feelings and emotions . . . emotional responses are considered first, art 
structure second.” Even in the military field the R.O.T.C. instructor reports: 
“If satisfactory citizenship attitudes are attained, marks will reflect these 
attitudes, regardless of failure on objective tests in military science.” 

A teacher of science (chemistry) says: “In evaluating pupil conduct and 
behavior in the laboratory I use subjective methods. Pupils do learn to be 
careful, clean and neat, and business-like in chemical experimentation.” 


A social studies teacher reports: “Many (or most) of the desired out- 
comes in the social studies field do not lend themselves to objective measure- 
ments, Growth in citizenship, assumption of community obligations and 
responsibilities, ec., must necessarily be evaluated by the teacher subjectively 
as based upon pupil growth.” Another teacher in the same field says: “Oral 
discussion, class participation, general interest, and attitude, all have a bearing 
on evaluation in a subjective way.” 

In the field of English one teacher reports: 

There are some things that cannot successfully be measured objectively. 

For instance in the study of prose and poetry, there is a “feeling” that is experi- 
enced and this can be evaluated only by having the student attempt to describe 
his reaction to the selected reading. The more the student evinces his emotional 
impressions, the greater will be the evaluation of his efforts. In journalism work, 
the student’s creative writing is a matter of personal reaction and perhaps no 
two individuals would give the same rating on a finely divided scale, but would 
most likely correlate highly on some four division scales such as excellent, good, 
fair, or poor. 

It is clearly evident from these reports, which are typical of many, that 
pupil learning is evaluated on a subjective as well as on an objective basis. 
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HOW IS THE ABILITY TO THINK CRITICALLY DETERMINED 
AND EVALUATED IN THE CLASSROOM? 

The growth in the ability to think critically is another important phase 
of pupil learning. What is the basis for evaluation? One English teacher 
reports that “When a student takes issue with the printed page; when his 
viewpoint is consciously based on reason rather than emotion; when he can 
relate his problems from his own experiences to those under discussion, 
he is beginning to think critically.” 

Here are some steps one social studies teacher has developed: 

1. Can the student distinguish in some measure simple facts, obvious guesses, 

purely opinions, gross prejudices, rampant rumors? 

2. Does he attempt to cite one or more authorities for his facts? 

3. Does he try to base his opinion on a foundation of fact and experience? 

. Does he change his opinion when new information shows his facts to be in- 


complete or misleading? 
. Can he recognize the more familiar propaganda devices? 
. Does he recognize the symptoms of jumping to conclusions? 
. Does he try to avoid sweeping generalizations on matters that affect school 


and public welfare? 
8. Does he look for dissenting as well as confirming information on questions in 


which he is interested? 
9. Does his concern over one problem lead him to tackle another related to it? 


A mathematics teacher reports that, by his observation of the student’s 
approach and attack on a problem, his analysis of it, and his plans for its 
solution, it is possible to determine growth of ability on the student’s part 
to think critically. The commercial teacher likewise observes the student's 
ability to analyze business transactions and financial reports. 

The household arts teacher has a word to say in the field of critical 
thinking. She reports as follows: “In my field the truly efficient practitioner 
is the one who recognizes when and to what degree to deviate from the 
prescribed directions. The novice must of necessity follow the recipe precisely. 
As the student grows in experience and critical appreciation of the art of cook- 
ery, she can make adjustments and variations to make the most of recipes, 
rather than following them slavishly.” It can be said well enough that the 
highest form of the fine art of cooking calls for ability in discrimination. And 
what is discrimination but critical thinking? 

WHAT ARE THE CRITERIA FOR EVALUATING PUPIL 
LEARNING IN THE GROWTH OF CREATIVE ABILITY? 

From four entirely different fields come replies to this question: The 
teacher of physics is satisfied that there is growth in creative ability if the 
student discovers that there is more than one way to work a physics problem, 
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where such a possibility exists, Similarly in regard to certain stock experiments, 
the student who can devise another approach has grown in creative ability. 
The social studies teacher evaluates growth in creative ability by the student’s 
progress in working out outlines, charts, cartoons, maps, ete. This work must 
represent new ideas gained from facts and understandings from any sources. 

One art teacher expresses herself in answer to this question as follows: 

Growth in creative ability usually comes before a critical attitude is attained. 
You must get the student “producing” before he can criticize. Creative growth 
seems to be spontaneous; yet through the semester the interest of the student is 
very indicative of his creative progress. There is also the student that has little 
or no ability and no previous experience who uses the time as a purely personal 
expressive creative time, usually experimental. Certainly the student starting 
from “scratch” gains a great deal personally, although the results often appear 
very small. 

A report from one of the household arts teachers says: 

While so much of beginning sewing is learning the skills, there are often op- 
portunities for the pupil to display creative ability. Pleasing color combinations 
in the cloth, interesting use of material in the “curtain” apron, monograming 
blouse, etc., are recognized by extra credit as well as praise and a higher mark. 


The evaluation here is entirely subjective. 

IN THE SKILL FIELDS, EVALUATION OF PUPIL LEARNING IS LARGELY 
OBJECTIVE; Is THERE A PLACE FOR AN EVALUATION THAT IS SUBJECTIVELY APPLIED? 

The replies to this question would indicate that practically all teachers, 
regardless of subject-area, believe that, even in the skill subjects, evaluation 
takes on a subjective character as well as an objective one. From a math- 
ematics teacher: “Mathematics definitely has a place for evaluation subject- 
ively applied. Mathematics must contribute toward the development of the 
pupil into a happy successful and moral citizen, meeting his obligations, 
and learning to make the most of his abilities and opportunities.” 

From one social studies teacher there is the reply: “Yes, if you believe 
in the philosophy that education is a process by which a desirable change 
in behavior is made.” And from another social studies teacher: “Nothing 
educational is pure skill, and as long as students differ (and teachers, too) 
will subjective evaluation be applied. 


One household arts teacher says: 

I feel that all the extras should go into making the pupil like to do the job 
before we stick too closely to precise standards, There are minimum accomplish- 
ments to be judged objectively, but I try to make students see that effort, perse- 
verance, co-operation with others, orderliness, etc., are qualities just as important 
as the actual! work accomplished. The personality of the worker on a job in in- 
dustry is as important to production as is his output (providing the worker meets 
minimum requirements). 
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A science teacher reports: 
In skill fields, it is my feeling that the question of speed and accuracy is 


largely an objective matter, but that the teachers have the duty to evaluate the 

techniques employed by pupils in arriving at these results. In that case, the 

evaluation becomes subjective because not all teachers will agree as to the 

relative merits of the varying techniques. 

One commercial teacher reports that such items as the appearance of 
the student as well as promptness and alertness have a bearing on subjective 
evaluation even in the area of the commercial subjects, 


IS IT TRUE THAT EVEN IN THE SKILL FIELDS PUPILS’ 
MARKS MAY VARY WITH THE SAME ACCOMPLISHMENT WITH 
DIFFERENT TEACHERS? WHAT SUGGESTIONS CAN YOU 
OFFER FOR CORRECTING THIS SITUATION? 

Teachers concede very frankly that even in the skill fields pupils’ marks 
may vary with the same accomplishment with different teachers. One art 
teacher states the situation as follows: 

This is a difficult situation to correct since many factors enter into the mark 
of the pupil. No matter how objective one may try to be, the human element, the 
personal experiences involving the pupil-teacher relationships (good or bad), 
the environmental factors of a class-room, the class load, etc., all tend to affect 
the status of the pupil in the classroom. What his status is in one teacher’s eyes 
may not at all be the pupil’s status in another teacher’s eyes. Frankly, I don’t 
know what can be done about it, but I feel that a smaller class load may help 
to bridge barriers and bring about a fairer evaluation of every pupil’s ability. 


A social studies teacher expresses a similar opinion to that of the art 
teacher when she says: 

While human beings are what they are, these differentials will exist. How- 

ever, since it is becoming more and more our philosophy to permit students a 

voice in setting the required goals to be attained, it is likely, thus, that indirectly 

they are helping to determine the means and methods for evaluating their prog- 
ress even in the skill fields. To this extent, they are helping teachers to arrive 
at valid conclusions in their appraisals of students’ work. 

Another social studies teacher makes this remark: “Yes, in answer to 
the question, I don’t think much can be done about it, as some teachers 
are high markers and others are not and hence the folly of marks.” 

A science teacher offers the following suggestions for correcting faulty 


evaluations: 
1. State objectives clearly so they will be understood by all pupils and teach- 


ers, too. '- 
a aa i ’ P d 
2. Set up a more consistent program in educ 


fields. 
3. Work for better teacher-pupil relationships with more sympathetic attitudes 


ation and uniform content in skill 


on the part of teachers. 
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A commercial teacher lays the blame for inconsistency in marking in 
the skill fields to the fact that the various approaches to subject matter by 
different teachers affect their evaluation of work accomplished. Also she 
stresses the “clashes” of teacher-pupil relationships. She suggests for im- 
proving this situation that better standardized procedures be worked out 
within departments for methods of evaluation. 

From a mathematics teacher comes an interesting observation. She notes 
that this condition of faulty marking exists due to the fact that marks are not 
accurate evaluations of pupil learning and then goes on to say: 

Too many other factors, and the pupil himself, cause differences in marks. 

¢ The ability of the student, the ability of the class, class attitudes, and many other 

factors cause differences in marks even when accomplishments are the same. A 

set of standards for marking may help, but even these would not be applied in 

the same way. The human element is always there. 

An English teacher's attitude on the situation is summed up in the 
following statement: 

The only way this can be avoided is to have the criteria for judgment so 
explicit and definite that subjectivity is eliminated entirely. Even with explicit 
standards set up, such as in the field of mathematics, it is found that teachers 
will mark a mathematically correct problem wrong because of a misspelled word. 
It seems that it is almost an impossibility to make rules of objective rating in- 




















clude everything. 





IN YOUR SUBJECT, WHAT METHODS DO YOU CONSIDER 

BEST FOR EVALUATING PUPIL LEARNING? 

WHAT ARE YOUR CRITERIA? 

From an English teacher: “The best methods for evaluating pupil learn- 
ing are those which the pupil understands and is able to use in self-apprais- 
al.” From a music teacher: “Observation of pupil reactions and interest. 
Pupil participation and enjoyment are the primary criteria for evaluating 
pupil growth in music.” 

From a home economics teacher: 

I try to have an understanding with the students regarding the work to be 
accomplished according to their interest and needs. We talk over the why and 
the how of the work to be done so that they have a basis for an evaluation of 
their own work when it is compared with standards displayed on the bulletin 
board. However, it is after all, my opinion against theirs, and I don’t hesitate 
to admit that many times we disagree. Yes, marking time can be an unhappy 
time not only for pupils but also for the teachers. 


From a science teacher: 
I use tests, standardized and teacher-constructed. Answers from pupils to 


oral and written questions and problems, quantitative and qualitative. I judge 
according to the following criteria: 
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1. By the pupil’s ability to answer questions, oral and written, in such a man- 
ner as to indicate understanding and not rote learning. 

2. By observing whether or not a pupil has a well-organized approach to labora- 
tory and shop projects. 

3. By the pupil’s ability to apply facts and principles on written problems in 
tests and daily work. 

4. By the ability to apply practically knowledge of facts and principles. 

5. By the ability to use the scientific method. 

From a Latin teacher: 

Frequent tests which can be graded objectively plus oral recitations which, 
of necessity, involve some subjective evaluation. In the former, the closer the 
pupil comes to mastering the basic information essential to a knowledge of 
Latin, the higher his mark. In the latter, the more facile his modes of expression 
become and the better he can apply the grammatical principles involved, the 
better his mark. In arriving at a conclusion on these points, inevitably, whether 
voluntarily or involuntarily, my judgment is influenced by what I know (or 
think I know) to be the pupil’s capacity for learning. — 

From a social studies teacher: 

Evaluating pupil learning is a complicated procedure involving analysis, 
understanding, judgment, and discrimination on the part of the teacher. A 
mark should represent the teacher’s carefully considered effort to tell the pupil 
how well he is progressing in the attainment of desirable educational objectives. 
HOW DO YOU INCLUDE IN YOUR EVALUATION OF PUPIL LEARNING GROWTH 
IN DESIRABLE SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS, SUCH AS TAKING RESPONSIBILITY, 

WILLINGNESS TO SERVE THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY? 


A social studies teacher replies: 

I try to determine the extent to which a student has actually progressed in 
desirable social characteristics. We, in the social studies classes, have an advan- 
tage here. We have the Wells Civic Association, the school and community serv- 
ice groups, etc.; which afford students much opportunity for experiences which we 
consider indicative of desirable social growth. 
From another social studies teacher: 

Of course, with our set-up here at Wells, growth in desirable social charac- 
teristics is given credit in the social studies mark. This, I believe, is good. In my 
own classes, each pupil keeps a record of his activities of this nature and, at the 
marking period, is given credit. For example, one pupil was chairman of a panel; 
another brought twenty pictures from the public library; another brought three 
library books for the class to use; another wrote a dramatization of the death 
of Socrates; another served as class secretary. The credit given is a raise from 
one mark to the next higher. No pupil receives an S who does not do good as 
well as be good. : 

An English teacher replies as follows: _-,. 

Extra credit for being a delegate to the English Council or for participating 
in programs, panels, dramatics, voluntary research, field trips, etc. Leadership in 
clubs or groups interested in communicative arts should be considered. Citizen- 
ship on the whole is a matter one is likely to rate subjectively. 
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One science teacher replies: “Interest in living things in the classroom, 
frequency of pertinent questions, desire to help in gardening or beautifica- 
tion activities about the school.” 


IN EVALUATING PUPIL LEARNING TO WHAT EXTENT ARE 
YOU CONCERNED WITH A CHANGE IN PUPIL BEHAVIOR? 


In the social studies field one teacher reports: “Since I teach civics, I 
would say 99.99 percent.” From another social studies teacher the following 
statement is made. 

I look for and am hopeful that my work with students has helped to bring 
about: 

. A respect for others. 

. Willingness to assume responsibility. 

. Willingness to work well with others. 

. An interest in school, home, and community. 

. Ability to think critically. 

. Respect for the democratic way of life. 

. Acceptance of change. 

A home economics teacher reports: “In home economics, desirable change 
in pupil behavior is practically the most important goal to be achieved. What 
does it matter if the pupils know but don’t do the better thing.” 

From a science teacher:. 

Since all learning is directed toward a change in pupil behavior, this cer- 
tainly applies to physics as well. Here the changes, though, are primarily mental. 

As the pupil becomes dissatisfied with an unscientific answer to his question and 

tries to arrive at the answer by the scientific method, his behavior is changed de- 

cidedly. His thinking on social problems, too, is bound to be critical as a result 
of having some knowledge of the impact of physics upon our civilization. Further, 
he should be a more intelligent consumer. 

From an English teacher: “I feel that true learning involves a modi- 
fication of behavior. Whether it is a matter of skills, appreciation, or attitude, 
change is implicit.” 

CONCLUSIONS FROM THIS STUDY 

1. The evaluative methods and procedures that the teacher uses are 
the outgrowths of the teacher’s view of the curriculum in its broadest or its 
narrowest aspects, With all its social implications for a changing society, the 
effects may be beneficial or injurious. A broad view of life will be reflected 
in the teacher’s evaluation that will include all the significant phases of the 
pupil’s educational development. 

2. The teacher’s view of life and his educational philosophy are the 
deciding factors (for the teacher) in any system of evaluation that can be 


devised for measuring pupil learning. 
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3. Since the teacher evaluates in terms of his conception of education 
and of life, the problem of evaluation needs to be considered as a part of the 
program for enlarging the views of the whole teaching profession on all 
phases of education. 

4. There has been marked progress in recent years in teachers’ views of 
educational objectives. Not so many years ago, the commission conducting 
the Eight-Year Study of secondary education in the United States found 
that few principals and teachers “knew or seemed really to care whether 
objectives such as understandings, clear thinking, social sensitivity, and genu- 
ine interests were being achieved.” For the most part the report goes on 
to say principals and teachers were concerned only with tests of knowledge 
and skill. The reports from teachers engaged in making this study indicate 
that teachers today are concerned with all phases of pupil growth, Included 
in their evaluations of pupil learning are such educational objectives as 
critical thinking, creative ability, citizenship development, as well as the 
learning of factual material and the so-called three R’s or skill subjects. 

5. Teachers are learning how to improve their evaluation procedures. 
The writers of the Forty-Fifth Yearbook have outlined in careful detail 
many definite objective standards that are being used by skillful and alert 
members of the teaching profession today. They point out, however, the 
limitations that do exist in the establishment of evaluation procedures, part- 
icularly in the field of the fine arts, After setting forth standards for measure- 
ment in the field of art they do not hesitate to say, “. . . it should perhaps 
be pointed out that these criteria for measurement and evaluation can be 
embodied in objective testing instruments only to a limited extent.” 

6. Methods of evaluation and the criteria on which evaluation is based 
affect our methods of instruction. In the report of, the Eight-Year Study by 
Aiken it is stated as follows:° 

In the thirty schools, evaluation and teaching belong together. They react 
upon each other continuously. Step by step in the process of learning, the teacher 
and the student measure the distance traveled, learn just where the student is, 
and how far he has to go to reach the desired goal. 

The teacher who evaluates largely in terms of factual learning will likely 
resort to memoriter methods of learning. The teacher, on the other hand, 
who is concerned with critical thinking or citizenship development will shape 
his methods of instruction accordingly and, likewise, his criteria for evaluat- 
inv pupil learning. } j 


1 Wilford M. Aiken, The Story of The Eight-Year Study, p. 10. New York: Harper and Brothers, 


1942. 

2 National Society for The Study of Education, 1946 Yearbook, Part I, The Measurement of Under- 
standing, p .207, Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1946. 

3 Wilford M. Aiken. op. cit. p. 94. 
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7. It becomes increasingly clear that the school, administration, and 
teaching staff working together, must set their goals in terms of their phil- 
osophy and desirable educational outcomes. With this as a guide, teachers 
will evaluate within certain limits. They will in the very nature of things, 
especially when there is any doubt, which happens often, fall back on their 
own philosophy of life and education. It is of prime importance, then, that 
teachers become equipped with a set of principles for education and for life 
that is in keeping with the age in which we are living. Unless they are so 
equipped, valuation and instruction, closely linked as they are, will both suf- 
fer immeasureably. 


8. It is in the measurement of the so-called intangibles of learning that 
teachers find their greatest difficulties in their attempts to evaluate on the basis 
of objective standards. Refined instruments of evaluation in the skill and 
knowledge fields are prevalent enough and widely used. But where are the 
measuring sticks that have proven valid and successful in noting changes in 
human relations, critical thinking, and attitudes? In a recent publication on 
curriculum improvement, Smith states the problem as follows:* 

Learning the facts about a belief or acquiring a new principle of behavior 
does not necessarily lead to changes in attitudes and ways of behaving. It is 
possible for an individual to acquire a scientific principle in biology or psy- 
chology, for example, and yet continue to believe and act in keeping with 
some previous notion. 

9. Because objective standards are not always possible in such fields as 
human relations and changing attitudes, teachers will fall back on subjective 
evaluations. Such evaluations are basically value judgments, reflecting the 
teacher’s own attitude toward life. 

10. Where there are wide variations in teachers’ marks, the differences 
can usually be explained in terms of different conceptions of desirable educa- 
tional outcomes held by teachers. This difference in conception of educational 
outcomes might well be illustrated by an experience of the writer in defending 
a teacher from criticism from a source outside the school. A teacher of science 
took class time for giving vision tests. As a result, as many as eighty-eight 
pupils in one semester were sent to oculists who prescribed for their visual 
defects. This activity by the teacher was called a “waste of valuable time.” 
The teacher’s understanding of education included matters concerning the 
health of her pupils that went way beyond the learning of textbook material. 
Instruction and evaluation by the teacher had a different meaning than it had 
for the critic in this learning situation. 


4 Supplementary Educational Monograph. Number 71, Toward Improved Curriculum Theory, p. 14. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1950. 
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Judging the Effectiveness of Teaching 
DWIGHT E. BEECHER 


VALUATION of the effectiveness of teaching is a basic, if not the most 
important function of the supervisor. In many respects, our current con- 
cepts of the nature of supervision, extensively treated elsewhere in this publi- 
cation, apply equally to the evaluation of teaching as an aspect of supervision. 
The effective carrying out of other functions of supervision wili depend to a 
large extent upon evaluative diagnosis of current practice. Without fairly exact 
knowledge as to the strengths and weaknesses of existing practice neither, self- 
analysis nor supervisory guidance can operate to bring about a maximum of 
improvement. The evaluative function thus contributes a factual basis for the 
co-operative determination of what policies and practices should be developed, 
what improved, and what discontinued. The judgments of administrators and 
supervisors as to the relative effectiveness of different teachers is, likewise, an 
outcome of these broader functions of evaluation rather than an end in itself. 
There has at times been some confusion as to the meaning of evaluation. 
Evaluation, as here conceived, means vastly more than rating, testing, or mca- 
suring. The latter processes imply a procedure without necessarily suggesting 
the purpose to be served or the use to be made of results. The only acceptable 
concept of the evaluation of teaching is that which includes both co-operatively 
planned and purposeful procedures in collecting and interpreting information, 
and the constructive use of findings for improvement of instruction. 
Experience indicates that acceptance of this concept is essential to good 
supervisor-teacher relationships. In brief, a constructive attitude toward the 
evaluation of teaching must pervade the process. It is not sufficient that the 
supervisor subscribe to this viewpoint; the teachers themselves must share both 
in the sincere desire for improvment and in the confidence that co-operative 
evaluation will produce improvement. Only within such a framework of atti- 
tudes and relationships can the positive results, which are the goals of evalua- 
tion, be achieved. 
BASIC CONCEPTS IN THE EVALUATION OF TEACHING 
The evaluation of teaching is here discussed under two general headings: 
1. Basic concepts in the evaluation of teaching 
a. Evaluation is a co-operative process. 
b. Evaluation is a guidance procedure. ___ 
c. There should be adequacy and availability of evidence. 
d. Appraisal should be continuous rather than periodic. 


Dwight E. Beecher is Research Associate in the New York State Education De- 
partment, Albany, New York. 
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e. Teacher fear of appraisal must be dispelled. 

f. Findings of evaluation should be used. 

g. Ratings can be constructive. 

h. Teaching objectives are the criteria of evaluation. 
. Applying the basic principles of evaluation 

a. Validity 

b. Reliability 

c. Adequacy and availability of evidence 


d. Objectivity 
e. Relative values of weights and scores 

Following consideration of the foregoing concepts and principles, the New 
York State program for evaluation of teaching is discussed briefly as illustra- 
tive of the application of such concepts and principles. 

Evaluation — A Co-operative Process 

Teachers and supervisors are human beings. As such, they are subject to 
much the same fundamental needs and react in much the same manner as do 
the pupils whose development is the final criterion of their success. The satisfac- 
tion of the teacher in playing an active part in establishing the objectives and 
procedures whereby his work is to be appraised is a potent factor in creating 
desirable relationships and attitudes. 

One procedure aimed at accomplishing this end is the activating of a 
committee composed largely of classroom teachers. Working closely with 
the rest of the staff, this comittee develops the basic philosophy or code for 
the school system and the general and specific objectives, the achievement 
of which represents effective teaching. These specifics become the standards 
of teaching service which the committee submits to the entire staff for ap- 
proval and recommends’ to the school authorities for official adoption after 
all concerned have had the opportunity to contribute. The mere listing of the 
teaching services which are to be considered as performance standards is, ob- 
viously, only the first step in providing a basis for the evaluation program. 
The question of how these standards may be applied in such manner as will 
result in objective appraisals of teaching presents an even greater challenge. 
At this point, the importance of co-operative planning becomes paramount. 
Teachers and supervisors should together consider and agree upon the actual 
behaviors and practices of teachers which tend to result in effective teaching. 
They should likewise agree upon which of these evidences of good teaching 
can be observed, upon how they shall be recorded, and upon what the relative 
importance or weight to be attributed to each: « 

Two purposes are served by this joint consideration of the specific prac- 
tices which promote attainmént of teaching ‘goals. First, the focusing of 
attention on a large number of techniques and behaviors cannot help but be 
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suggestive and have guidance value for the teacher; second, such a listing of 
specifics tends to promote more thorough observation and a more compre- 
hensive base for supervisory diagnosis. : 

This co-operative atmosphere should be maintained in the application 
of whatever methods may be selected. This can best be accomplishd through 
encouraging teachers to use some of the various instruments or methods tur 
self-appraisal. Records of such self-analysis are extremely useful in the super- 
visory conference in conjunction with the supervisor’s record of his own ob- 
servations. 

Only through such co-operative planning can a mutual understanding of 
the purposes and criteria of appraisal be attained between teacher and super- 
visory officers. The insert carried on the front page of the Ohio Teaching 
Record * might well appear in similar prominence on every device of its kind: 
“This record form is intended for use in a co-operative inquiry carried for- 
ward by teachers and competent, informed observers whose purposes are 
concerned with improvement of teaching.” 

Evaluation—A Guidance Procedure 

The evaluation of teaching should be considered as primarily a guidance 
procedure involving co-operative planning and wise counseling for the im- 
provement of teaching service on the job. As suggested elsewhere by the 
author,’ evaluation is aimed clearly at helping the teacher to help himself to 
the end that pupils may be more effectively taught. The administrator whose 
counseling of teachers is carefully founded on this philosophy will find other 
values in such a program. It may frequently result in guiding unsuccessful 
teachers out of the professisn rather than necessitating summazy dismissals. 
Reavis and Cooper,’ in their report on Evaluation of Teacher Merit in City 
School Systems, reached the conclusion that, “The weight of professional 
cpinion supports evaluation as a service to the teacher. To the extent that 
evaluation fails to result in teacher improvement, to that extent it becomes 


a disservice to the child.” 
Evaluation Should Be Purposeful 

A third important concept of evaluation is its purposefulness. Rating and 
testing, whether of teachers or pupils, is too often considered as an end in 
itself, with the sole objective a recorded score or rank. True evaluation is per- 
meated with the idea of improvement and growth through analysis of the 
strengths and weaknesses of the person evaluated. It should be thought of as 

1 Ohio Teaching Record, Columbus: Ohio State University, 1945. 

2D. E. Beecher, The Evaluation of Teaching—Backgrounds and Concepts, Syracuse: Syracuse Univ. 
Press. 1949. 


3Ww. C. Reavis, and D. H. Cooper. Evaluation of Teacher Merit in City School Systems, Educational 
Monograph No. 59, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1945. 
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the basis for guidance and constructive criticism. All too frequently, teachers 
feel that the principal or supervisor is sitting in judgment and that the ap- 
praisal being made is in the nature of a final verdict rather than a guidance 
procedure inspiring them to self-improvement. 
Appraisal Should Be Continuous 

Appraisal of teaching should be a continuing rather than a periodic 
procedure. We cannot afford to have the teacher frustration caused by living 
in fear and trembling throughout the year while waiting for the annual 
spring checkup. Teachers have a real cause for criticism of administration 
if appraisal at the end of the year, carried on only for purposes of merit rating, 
reveals weaknesses concerning which there has been no previous appraisal 
or help. No teacher can do his best work if a feeling of insecurity enshrouds 
his teaching. Such continuing appraisal requires frequent observation in the 
classroom and reguiarly scheduled conferences. It will do much to eliminate 
uncertainty and misunderstanding. Conferences should include a series of 
discussions through the year on what constitutes good teaching. In these 
conferences, teachers should actively participate. This procedure will help fur- 
ther to cultivate common ground between teachers and administrator. Further- 
more, through such staff activity, weaknesses in the program of the school, 
rather than the personalities of the teachers, are likely to become the basis 
for general improvement of the entire program, at the same time distracting 
attention from the personal aspects of appraisal. 
Teacher Fear of Appraisal Must be Dispelled 

If the evaluation program is to serve the purpose outlined above, it is 
necessary that the teachers be thoroughly acquainted both with what is expected 
of them and with the appraisal techniques being used. Teachers tend to be 
apprehensive about ratings as such, an attitude which must be recognized 
in approaching this problem in any school system for the first time. Evidence 
of this apprehension appears in textbooks on supervision such as that of Barr, 
Burton, and Brueckner* where we find authorities agreed that no notes 
should be written or ratings made during the classroom observation. It was 
found that use of the Ohio Teaching Record * was most successful when time 
was taken to discuss the instrument with teachers in advance. When teachers 
understood the purposes of the procedure, they were quite willing to par- 
ticipate. Reavis and Cooper,” writing of arbitrary imposition of evaluative tech- 
niques on “unwilling subjects” who have had no voice in the preparation of 


“A. S. Barr, W. H. Burton, and L. J. Brueckner, Safervision, New York: D. Appleton-Century Co. 


5 Ohio Teaching Record, Op. Cit. 
® Reavis and Cooper. Op. Cit. 
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the instruments and in the methods of their use, state that: “As a result, a 
general antipathy toward evaluation of teacher merit has developed in many 
school systems.” 

It is evident that teachers must accept a constructive concept of evaluation 
as a source of help before any other plans are initiated. 

Findings of Evaluation Should be Used 

Another phase of evaluation involves the use to which the results are 
applied. The American Council Study’ offers the conclusion that: “Evaluation 
is of little worth unless the weaknesses it reveals are corrected.” Whatever 
the sources or kinds of evidence accumulated in the appraisal process, and 
whatever purely administrative uses they may serve ultimately in connection 
with merit rating and promotions, such evidence as to the effectiveness of a 
teacher has value only to the extent that it is understood, accepted, and used 
by the teacher himself in improving the teaching in the school. 

We must be realistic in recognizing the need of some administrators for 
merit ratings. The point to be emphasized is that if evaluation, as it affects 
in-service training, is first achieved, both the administrator and teacher will 
be aware of the strengths and weaknesses which form the basis for both 
merit rating and teacher improvement. 

Ratings Can Be Constructive 

The determination of merit ratings, involving comparison between teach- 
ers, creates an extremely strategic situation. If such ratings are imposed by ad- 
ministration without teacher knowledge and participation, they may become a 
real menace to staff morale. It is equally true, however, that the proper and 
thoughtful development and use of an evaluation program may provide an 
excellent medium for promoting good relationships within the school, es- 
pecially the teacher-principal relationship. 

Properly handled, the co-operative development of such a program pro- 
vides the administrator with an opportunity to show his constructive attitude 
toward appraisal, to demonstrate fairness and loyalty to his teachers, and to 
reveal himself as a source of help in contrast to a source of judgment. Par- 
ticipation in the project by teachers will tend to give them a feeling of security, 
a better understanding of the administrative problem involved, and a realiza- 
tion of the personal benefits to be derived from constructive appraisal. 


Criteria and the Objectives Involved -, 
Effective and fair evaluation of teaching implies much more than rating. 


7™M. E. Troyer and C. R. Pace, Evaulation in Teacher Education,, Washington, D. C.: American Coun- 
cil on Education. 1945. 
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It involves a critical analysis in terms of recognized objectives and ideals. No 
appraisal can be valid unless directly related to the factors to be appraised. The 
criteria of good teaching, rather than the particular instruments used, should 
be uppermost in the minds of both teacher and administrator. Any scales, 
checklist, or other devices used should be thought of as guides to determining 


the presence or absence of these qualities. 
A first step in teacher evaluation is, therefore, the classification of ob- 


jectives which become the criteria of effective teaching. There would seem to 
be sufficient concensus on the basic needs of pupils to provide a framework 
within which specific objectives may be developed. The objectives of teaching 
and the criteria for judging the effectiveness of teaching must be essentially 
identical if valid appraisal is to result. 
APPLYING BASIC PRINCIPLES OF EVALUATION 

The most effective plans for the evaluation of teaching are those which 
adhere most closely to the principles involved in all evaluation. Any listing 
of practices or services to be used as standards by which teaching is to be 
judged results, in effect, in creating a measuring or rating device. This is 
true regardless of whether any specific numerical treatment is included. It 
is, therefore, important that recognized characteristics of good measuring 
instruments be considered. The principles involved in all measurement and 
evaluation apply equally to appraisal techniques in which actual numerical 
rating devices are included and to the more generalized techniques for which 
No quantitative treatment is prescribed. These include such fundamental cri- 
teria as validity, reliability, and objectivity. Closely related problems are 
the availability and adequacy of evidence. 
Validity 

Validity is the most important characteristic of any measurement or ap- 
praisal instrument since it indicates the extent to which such an instrument 
measures the thing which it is intended to measure. Basically, the only valid 
criterion of teaching efficiency is pupil change in desired directions. Experience 
indicates, however, that many aspects of pupil development are extremely diffi- 
cult to measure. Furthermore, those phases of pupil achievement for which 
fairly reliable measuring devices are available are rarely attributable to a single 
teacher. These circumstances force us to rely chiefly on evidence of a circum- 
stantial nature. Fortunately, there is a fair degree of consensus as to the 
teaching practices and behaviors which tend to produce desirable pupil change. 
The selection of such criterion behaviors and practices is probably at once 
the most difficult and the most important task in the development of an 
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evaluation program. It should be recognized, however, that certain assump- 
tions are involved whenever practices are used as criteria of teaching efficiency 


in place of the effects of those practices. 


It should also be cautioned that the use in appraisal of personality traits 


as such, phrased in general terms, is especially questionable. Variations in 
interpretation of terms and the general nature of the latter lead only to ex- 
creme subjectivity. Certain personal qualities are obviously necessary but (1) 
their presence can only be determined when demonstrated through teacher 
behavior and (2) the behavior must be further established as having desirable 
effects on pupils. A comprehensive list of specific teacher services will include 
demonstrations of the more general traits. 

To illustrate, an observed change in a pupil’s behavior, attitude, or achieve- 
ment for which the evidence shows the teacher to be clearly responsible would 
be a valid item in the appraisal of the teacher’s effectiveness. On the other 
hand, the earning of three credit hours in an extension course is not, of itself, 
valid evidence of the teacher’s effectiveness since it is only through the applica- 
tion of such knowledge as may have been gained that the teacher can become 
effective. 

Every service and evidence considered in the evaluation of teaching should, 
therefore, be tested by asking the question: Does this definitely affect the wel- 
fare and desired development of pupils? 

Reliability 
The reliability of any evaluation depends on the accuracy and consistency 
of results. A highly reliable appraisal plan will produce similar ratings in 
similar situations even when applied by different individuals. In order to pro- 
duce such reliability, certain principles must be observed. These principles 
are, in general, the same as apply in the construction of reliable pupil tests. 
The standards to be used must provide a comprehensive coverage of all 
essential aspects of effective teaching. For example, a brief and incomplete 
list of services to be evaluated, even though the individual items are entirely 
valid, may not give a true picture of the teacher’s total achievement. One of the 
chief fears of teachers is based on the anticipation that appraisal will be made 
on only a negligible amount of evidence, such as a single observation or the 
score on a single rating device. This fear is entirely justified. In any evaluation 
of service, it is fundamental that an adequate and, representative sampling of 
important services be included. 

To avoid misleading evaluations based on a limited range of services, two 
safeguards should be employed: first, it should be required that the evidence 
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ndicate a fair variety of services covering the most generally accepted teaching 
objectives such as meeting the personal and social needs of pupils. Certain 
services are widely accepted as essential to good teaching; standards for teach- 
ing should include service in these essential areas at least. Such a requirement 
would tend to place emphasis on attainment of the more basic objectives of 
education. 

The second caution which might be introduced is of as much importance 
to superintendents and principals, who must make the final evaluations, as to 
the teachers themselves. To assure the teacher a fair appraisal, as well as to 
establish a defensible rating, the record must contain an adequate sampling 
of evidence of the teacher’s various services. The administrator will, there- 
fore, wish to check the cumulative record periodically for such adequacy. In 
case the information recorded is meager he can then directly, or through super- 
visors and the teacher himself, seek to build up a more complete record. 


Other factors which may contribute materially to the reliability of evalua- 
tion include observations and reports by more than one person wherever super- 
visory staffs are sufficient to make this possible. The use of a variety of ap- 
proaches and instruments is a partial, if inadequate, substitute in the absence 
of sufficient suvervisory personnel. In anv case, a variety of sources of evidence 
is essential and sufficient suvervision should be made available to provide the 
comprehensive records of evidence discussed above. 


Adeauacy and Availability of Evidence 

In the selection of a comprehensive list of services and evidences as the 
basis for evaluation, the availability of evidence of service must be considered. 
It must be recognized that there are some so-called intangible outcomes of 
teaching which, although very important in terms of pupil development, can 
not be readily observed and recorded. This situation does not, however, pre- 
clude the setting up of adequate evaluation standards for which evidence of 
achievement can be accumulated. To illustrate, even in the relatively simple 
testing of pupils in academic achievement, we are able to cover only a repre- 
sentative sampling of desired outcomes. We have, however, developed pupil 
tests in many areas which are relatively high in reliability and validity by ob- 
serving such principles as adequacy and representativeness of sampling and 
appropriate weighting of items. It would appear, therefore, that we can hope 
to develop reasonably reliable technics for the appraisal of teaching based on 
comprehensive coverage of those aspects of effective teaching for which evi- 
dence can be objectively observed and recorded even though certain “intang- 
ibles” must be omitted in the formal evaluation process. 
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The availability of evidence also depends on the number and scope of the 
opportunities for service. There are many desirable services which a teacher 
might render but for which, in a given school situation, there may be no 
opportunity. Such lack of opportunity may result from lack of equipment, 
type of pupil personnel, administrative policy, type of community, or other 
factors. Obviously, the services recommended as standards should be limited 
in a given school to those which teachers have an opportunity to perform. 
Objectivity 

Objectivity, both in the recording and in the evaluation of evidence, 
will contribute to the reliability of resultant ratings. That which is truly ob- 
jective must exist in reality and, therefore, be observable in the broadest sense. 
In determining what pupil effects and what teacher practices and behavior; 
are to be accepted as evidences of service rendered, the soundest appraisals can 
only be assured if the evidence can actually be observed and recorded. For 
tunately, there appears to be sufficient variety of such evidence available for 
consideration. 


To reduce the effect of subjective judgment in the recording of evidence. 
it is important that the services selected for evaluation be so clearly defined 
and illustrated that possible variations in interpretation shall be reduced to a 
minimum, Closelv related to the basic objectivity of the evidence is the ob- 
jectiveness with which the evidence is evaluated. The more specific and clearly 
defined the standards, the less likely is the subjective judgment to play a maior 
role in the final evaluation. Experience indicates that both fair evaluation and 
the ultimate improvement of teaching can best be promoted by formulating 
and expressing clearly and specifically the exact teaching objectives the achieve- 
ment of which is to be evaluated and by formulating judgments on the basis 
of observed and recorded objective evidence rather than on general impressions. 

It is generally acknowledged that weaknesses in appraisal schemes devel- 
oped over the years have been due largely to their lack of basic validity and 
objectivity. Improvement in teacher evaluation will depend on the extent to 
which fundamental principles are strictly adhered to in the formulation and 
execution of appraisal plans, 

Weights and Scores 

Opinion is divided as to the desirability of quantitative treatment in evalu- 
ating the evidence of service. Advocates of quantitative treatment of evidence 
point to the fact that, if the evidence is truly objective, it should be possible to 
utilize some form of scoring or rating system. Without some such plan, it is 
pointed out, the subjective judgment of the evaluator becomes the final crite- 
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rion for determining the quality of service rendered. Furthermore, a summary 
of the evidence in some ‘quantitative form gives greater assurance that all de- 
tails will be considered. The question of whether or not we can arrive at logi- 
cal conclusions except through some quantitative thinking may also be raised. 

Some are quite willing to rely on a purely subjective evaluation with no 
provision for scores or numerical ratings. The chief argument advanced on this 
side of the question is the difficulty involved in assigning numerical values to 
the various teaching services. 

In determining whether areas and services should be given varying weights, 
opinion is again divided. It is asserted that since some services are unquestion- 
ably of greater scope and importance than others, it is only reasonable to give 
greater weight to the evidence of the more important services, Others claim that 
any weighting is entirely arbitrary and should not be attempted. It seems logi- 
cal to suggest, however, that any unweighted list of items assumes equal im- 
portance for all such items, Such an assumption may lead to less reliable evalu- 
ation than would be obtained were a well-considered system of weighting used. 


THE NEW YORK STATE PROGRAM 

Any discussion of the topic, judging teacher effectiveness, would be incom- 
plete without reference to the New York State program which has been in op- 
eration since 1947. Aimed directly at the improvement of teaching and the re- 
cruitment and retention of competent teachers, the New York State Salary Law 
of 1947 at once focused attention on the elements of good teaching and pro- 
vided substantial financial rewards for the better teachers. Many of the princi- 
ples stressed earlier are illustrated in this plan. The New York law specifies, for 
example, that classroom teachers shall participate “in the formulation, applica- 
tion, and review” of standards. The regulations of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation further assure the co-operative nature of the local programs as follows: 

Sec. .221—Teacher Participation. 1. Provision shall be made for the participation 
of classroom teachers, in an advisory capacity, in formulating standards on the basis 
of which promotional increments are to be granted, in devising procedures for ap- 
plying these standards, and in revising them. For this purpose, there shall be selected 
in each school district an advisory committee, the membership of which shall include 
classroom teachers and members of the supervisory and administrative staffs. Class- 
room teachers shall constitute a majority of the membership of such committee. 

2. The local school authorities shall establish a method of selection of the mem- 
bers of the advisory committee that guarantees to classroom teachers the opportunity 
to nominate and/or elect their desired representatives. The school authorities shall 
designate the members to serve on the local advisory committee. Such designation 
shall provide for no less than three classroom teachers.on such a committee in any 
school district, and, in school districts employing twenty or more teachers, no less 
than five classroom teachers, 

3. The duties of this advisory committee shall be to: 
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- Recommend the areas of service in which the “Special contributions” spe- 
cified in the law may be made. 

. Recommend standards for promotional increments consistent with these 
regulations. 

. Recommend the specific evidences which shall be deemed to indicate elig- 
ibility for promotional increments under the standards. 

. Recommend changes, from time to time, in previously adopted standards. 

. Recommend procedures to be used in obtaining and interpreting evidences 
of eligibility for promotional increments. 

The principles of objectivity and validity are given attention in the law 
through provisions that promotional increments shall be based on “objective 
evidence” of direct service to pupils or an activity which results in improved 
service to pupils or youth. 

Further insistence on objectivity of records is indicated in the Regulations 
as follows: “This objective evidence shall include a record of observable ac- 
tivities.” Adequacy of evidence to support decisions is provided as follows: 

Sec. 223—Records of Exceptional Service. 1. A system for the recording of 
evidences of exceptional service shall be adopted in each school district. In accord- 
ance with such system, each school district shall maintain for each teacher confiden- 
tial records adequate to support decisions with respect to the granting of promotional 
increments. 

For the protection of the teacher and in the interest of mutual understand- 
ing and confidence, it is further provided: 

“Sec. 223. 2. Each teacher’s confidential records shall be available to that 
teacher, to the board of education, to the superintendent, district superintendent and 
supervising principal, and to persons giving direct supervision to the teacher. 

3. Materials included in the teacher’s confidential record shall not be withdrawn 
or altered, except with the mutual consent of the teacher and the superintendent, dis- 
trict superintendent, or supervising principal. The record itself can thus become a 
continuing guide to improvement of service and a reliable aid in supervisor-teacher 
conferences, 

Finally, opportunity for subjective judgment on the part of the principal 
or superintendent is reduced to a minimum by the requirement that final eval- 
uation must be based on the record itself. An element of subjectivity can never 
be fully eliminated from personnel ratings. The use of comprehensive records 
assembled over a period of time and to which two or more persons have con- 
tributed, including the teacher himself, tend, however, to provide a more de- 
pendable and objective base for the administrator’s judgment than could gen- 
eral impression and memory alone. 

SUMMARY _-, 

A thorough evaluation of teaching is an essential and basic function of 
supervision. Such evaluation should be viewed by teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators as a constructive, co-operative guidance procedure aimed at the 


, 
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improvement of instruction. Orientation to this concept may best be achieved 
through active teacher participation in planning and executing the evaluation 
program. Teacher fear of imposed ratings may best be dispelled through 
the mutual confidence provided by such participation. The evaluation of teach- 
ing should be continuous rather than periodic; it should be purposeful and 
the findings should be used for diagnosis of strengths and weaknesses in con- 
ference with the teacher. 

Teaching can be scientifically evaluated only if principles applicable to all 
evaluation are rigidly adhered to. If the appraisal is to be valid, the criteria used 
must correspond to the basic objectives of teaching in the school; only those 
criteria involving desirable pupil change, or practices and behaviors accepted 
as promoting such change, will produce valid results. The diagnosis on which 
evaluation is based must include a comprehensive analysis of services rendered 
with adequate, objectively observed evidence of performance. 

When teaching is judged in accordance with these two sets of principles, 
we may expect increased confidence on the part of teachers in those responsible 
for such judgments. We may also expect supervision to become more func- 
tional in promoting improved teaching service. Teaching has always been ap- 
praised by school officials, parents, and pupils. The appraisal has most fre- 
quently been subjective and inadequate. Because of the nature of past experi- 
ence, teachers fear direct appraisal of their work, and administrative and super- 
visory personnel tend to dodge the issue. Recognizing that teaching is the 
most important factor in the education of boys and girls within the school, 
what greater challenge exists for the supervisor than to guide the improvement 
of teaching through effective application of the science of evaluation. 


Appraising the Supervisory Program 
GRANT RAHN 


RRESPECTIVE of whether a school be large or small, the principal is the 
chief supervisor. This should be true not only because of his position, 
but especially because the total supervisory effort will become integrated only 
as he works toward that end. The attitudes he reveals and the Way he arrives 
at decisions are the prime determiners of how teachers react to stimuli for 
improvement, 
On the one hand, he may have concern only for promoting the goals he 
has envisaged for “putting across” the program he has conceived. In this 


Grant Rahn is Secondary Co-ordinator in the San Diego County Schools, San 
Diego, California. 
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situation, his techniques will be those not only of persuasion but also of manip- 
ulation and pressure which all too often lead to teacher reactions of frustration, 
rebellion, apathy, and subservience. 

On the other, he may fully recognize that problems which concern teachers 
must be the points of departure in any program of enduring improvement, In 
this case, his efforts will focus in service, sharing, co-ordination, which produce 
evolving teacher reactions of decreased tensions, released energy on their pro- 
blems, and desire for mutually enriching interaction with others. 

In the not too distant past, almost every principal operated at the first 
level. But the times and developing concepts of democratic leadership have 
moved most principals toward the second level. Yet the transition to acceptance 
of shared responsibilities is slow and sometimes painful. As a consequence, 
there is in the best of schools a lag between the theory and practice of in-service 
improvement. 

Accordingly, every principal should evaluate his supervisory program in 
terms not only of what he would have but also in terms of the situation in 
which he finds himself; for, otherwise, frustration will result. Even worse 
would be sudden effort on the basis of a single-standard evaluation to achieve 
best practice before evolution of the democratic controls essential for such 
practice. 

Since the purpose of evaluation is improvement, it is suggested that the 
principal read what follows with two questions in mind: (1) Do I accept as 
sound the proposals, individually and in relationship? (2) In those areas most 
promising of improvement locally, what should the next step be? 


THE KEY TO THE APPRAISAL OF THE SUPERVISORY PROGRAM 

Every principal will likely agree that a supervisory program is effective 
to the extent that it helps the teacher so to meet the needs of boys and girls 
as best too promote their growth into self-directing, socially responsible citizens. 
Such service is indeed the purpose of supervision. Even though this purpose 
be obvious, the challenge of facilitating child growth does not in practice al- 
ways have the continuous focus of attention. Accordingly, in appraising a 
program, the key question should be, “Does each and every supervisory 
practice optimally serve the pupils?” 

SEVEN FACTORS IN NEED OF APPRAISAL 

Although more effective education of the pupils is the goal, supervisory 
service is largely intermediate—through the teachers. Hence, with the pupil 
in mind, the principal surveys his practice in the various areas of working with 
teachers. Among the underlying factors to which he will likely give his at- 
tention in the development of a better supervisory program are these: 
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'. Are We Increasing Our Attention to the Imperative Needs of Youth? 

In working with teachers, the principal will recognize that progress 
coward making the concerns and developmental tasks of youth the center of 
educational effort is slow. It involves departure from security in the tradi- 
tional—the organized subject-approach to learning in which concepts are set 
cut to be learned, oftentitnes with scant regard for pupil-discerned significance. 
It involves growth in love of adventuring with youth—the problem-centered 
approach in which teachers and pupils locate for consideration from many 
sources subject matter that throws light on the problem, commonly accepted 
as significant. 

Steps in this transition are recurringly these: incidental class discussion 
of what’s important to youth; relating the environment directly, or through 
audio-visual aids, to the textbook; undertaking an occasional life problem; 
correlation of effort as between teachers, for example, in the development of 
school programs in health, in international understanding, or in family rela- 
tions; reconstruction of the course so that it deals directly with the concerns of 
youth; development of a core program involving education in the environment 
for more effective living. 

Hence, in his evaluation, the principal will have less concern with “Where 
are we now?” than with “In what ways are we encouraging teachers to relate 
their efforts more closely to the Imperative Needs of Youth?” 

2, Do Teachers Share in Deciding What to Do? 

When a principal encourages teachers to focus their efforts more sharply 
on the Imperative Needs of Youth, he provides opportunity for them to 
share in deciding where and how improvement can best be made; for demo- 
cratic supervision involves the release of teacher energy to do that which they 
feel significant. 

In fact, how the principal deals with teachers becomes the pattern for 
how they deal with students. So if he wishes students to achieve the growth 
that comes from sharing with teachers in deciding what to do, how to do it, 
and when the job is satisfactorily done, he will deal with teachers in that man- 
ner. He will recognize that, irrespective of age, growth in individual capacity 
and dynamic citizenship—the actual practice of initiative, sensitivity, responsi- 
bility, and co-operation for the common good—best takes place in a climate 
where experience in living the requirements of citizenship occurs. 

Since the foregoing seems to pertain largely to relationships in class, a 
principal may say: “I do even better, I leave to teachers, decisions as to what 
they do in class, I take care only of those decisions which affect the school as 
a whole.” This, however, is hardly an adequate response to the criterion of 
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“sharing;” for administrative decisions affect what goes on in the classroom, 
and vice versa. Moreover, quite apart from the human relationships involved. 
the principal in his administrative decisions needs the counsel of those dealing 
directly with students, And the teacher, for her own classroom growth, needs 
to share in the over-all vision of the principal. 

So, in evaluating the effect of administrative practices on supervision, the 

principal may appropriately ask himself at least these three questions: 

a. What provision do we make for shared administrative decisions? In a small 
school, the entire faculty may participate in considering a problem before 
deciding on a projected solution; in a larger, representatives, elected by the 
members of each department, may constitute a Principal’s Advisory Committee. 

b. How far have we progressed in such sharing? This question must be answered 
in terms of the local situation. Operating a school is a complicated business. 
Manifestly, teachers cannot share in every decision; for they have other things 
to do. So an administrator, believing in the principle of shared decisions, will 
ascertain from his teachers what area of school management most concerns 
them, what the “sore spots” are. This area becomes that for joint consideration. 
In all other areas, knowing the school must run, the principal continues to 
make the many necessary decisions, but with these differences: any decision 
is subject to such free interaction as may lead to desirable revision; all 
decisions will square with policies co-operatively adopted. 

c. What attention are we giving to growth in the techniques of co-operative plan- 
ning and action? As the principal who has tried it knows, few group under- 
takings will so advance democratic supervision in a school as will a series of 
faculty meetings devoted to achievement of insights into the attitudes and 
techniques of group dynamics. Particularly is this true, if the avowed pur- 
pose is continued and increasingly effective use of the attitudes and tech- 
niques. 


2, How Do We Use the Instruments of In-service Education? 


Classroom visitation and follow-up conferences are the traditional means 
of stimulating individual growth. They have their place. But, increasingly, in 
the interest of multiplying his usefulness and because teachers profit much 
from interaction with peers, the principal and his assistants employ the group 
instruments of in-service education—meetings of the entire staff, departments, 
committees, special interest groups, and workshops, 

However, in evaluating the contributions of group meetings to in-service 
growth, not the number but the nature of the meetings is the crucial con- 
sideration. Accordingly, the principal interested in further improvement of 
growth opportunities will raise with himself such questions as these: 

How are group meetings set up? 

How general is the participation? 

Does the participation reflect the unfettered thinking of each member of the 
group? 
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Does participation culminate in consensus as to action? 

After putting our adopted plan into operation, what provision is there ior later 

follow-up for purposes of refinement? 

To these questions, one school found several forward-looking answers 
in the development of its faculty meetings, The case is cited merely as one 
illustration of effective democratic interaction, applicable with adaptations to 
many group situations. 

At the request of the principal, the teachers nominated and elected from 
their number, five persons, representing various interests and points of view, 
to serve with him as a program committee on faculty meetings. In organizing 
for their task, the committee came to two agreements: to the end that freedom 
of expression might prevail, the thinking expressed by each was to be re- 
garded not as his own, but rather as emanating from within the staff; action 
decisions should come from group consensus only. After considerable dis- 
cussion, based also on interaction with other teachers, they decided: first, 
all matters of routine should be handled through bulletins; second, the 
problem for the year should be “Development of unified practice in dealing 
with students.” After coming to agreement with the staff of seventy teachers 
that the problem had seven aspects, they requested each teacher to volunteer, 
according to interest for service on one of the committees. Each of these 
special committees beame responsible for presenting to the staff the action 
program on its aspect. In each case, discussion with the entire staff produced 
some modification. As time passed, several groups chose to involve students in 
the deliberations. Although the work for the year culminated in a handbook, 
the important outcome was the integration of staff thinking which interaction 


produced. 
4. What Budgetary Provision Do We Make for In-service Education? 


Schools are coming increasingly to recognize that supervision can make 
most significant contribution to the development of a more functional cur- 
riculum, only as it provides more adequate resources and materials. Accord- 
ingly, the principal will find a measure of the school’s concern for in-service 


growth by considering such questions as these— 

What budgetary provision do we make: 

a. An incentive to professional growth? For example, as a condition to partici- 
pation in salary increments, many schools require summer-schoo] attendance 
relating to teaching assignment every third year until the individual has 
earned a master’s degree and every fifth year thereafter. A few pay for twelve- 
months service, with six weeks devoted to a variety of experiences, such as 
curriculum development, community work, study, and travel for specific pur- 


poses. 
b. For outside consultants on problems under consideration? Although self-ac- 
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tivity produces greatest growth, an outside consultant can sometimes move 
a group from a plateau to a higher level of activity. ‘ 

. Released time to work on curriculum problems? A principal can awaken recog- 
nition of the need for curriculum work; but if teachers are expected to carry 
on all the work at the end of a full day of teaching, progress will be frustrat- 
ingly slow. In recognition of this fact, some schools are releasing certain teach- 
ers part-time to summarize, consolidate, and implement group thinking; others 
are dismissing school for half a day every two weeks for curriculum work be- 
cause they believe greater service to the pupil results; still others hold pre- 
school workshops. A few utilize all three devices. 

- More adequate materials? One does not expect a cabinet maker to make a 
fine piece of furniture with only a hammer and saw. Yet not a few schools 
expect principal and staff to make progress in the problem-approach to learn- 
ing when they make available to pupils of a class few materials other than 
one textbook. Happily the trend is toward increased budget allowance for 
materials to supplement a basal text and $1.50 per pupil for library books. 
It is surprising how rapidly annual provision of fifty cents per pupil per sub- 
ject will build up a reservoir of supplementary texts, reference books, pam- 
phlets, and current materials. Little more than initiative is needed to acquire 
a stock of free and inexpensive materials and to enlist community resources 
for help on life learnings. Of course, supply of more adequate materials im- 
plies workshops on use. 

5. Do We Encourage Using Measures of Pupil Development for Re-direction 
of Teaching Efforts? 

In the past, schools have quite generally developed records of pupil per- 
formance in subjects and extracurricular activities and on standardized tests; 
but have they not used these records largely to make transcripts and as a re- 
source for defense? 

Currently the trend is to expand the student record-folder to include: 
verbal reports by preceding teachers on his development status, anecdotal 
records on free behavior, summaries of student-parent-teacher conferences, 
observations of his classroom behavior with emphasis on the positive, examples 
of his creative work, and studies of his environment outside of school. The 
declared purpose of such record keeping now is the better to help the student 
in his problems of growing up: to discover his interests, needs, concerns, and 
aspirations; and to re-direct teaching effort accordingly, This purpose involves 
the principal in such questions as these: 

1. What provision are we making for teacher participation in case studies and 


their interpretation? 
2. How are we using these data to determine thé curriculum development 
which they imply? cs 
2. How are we helping teachers make the transition in classroom procedure? 
4. How are the implications of these data used to help the individual make choices 


of appropriate experiences outside the classroom? 
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5, As a bit of reality testing, do decreases in failures and drop-outs show that an 
increasing number find school to be a vital, satisfying experience? 

6. Are We Involving the Community in Educational Planning? 

Eventually the schools become what the people want. Currently among 
an influential and organized segment of the nation’s citizens, there exists 
deep appreciation of what education can do to equip youth better to meet 
the life-demands of our time. Upon this enlightened and constructive outlook, 
the principal, in his supervisory responsibilities for curriculum development, 
would do well to capitalize; for, when the community achieves such insight 
into the potentialities of more functional education, their concern facilitates 
progress and produces the requisite financial support. 

Accordingly, in evaluating with teachers the means of promoting such in- 
service growth as proceeds from increased community-mindedness, the prin- 
cipal may well raise the question: How can we involve the community in 
educational planning? As to means, every school must work out its own plans in 
terms of both its own insights and the climate in the community. Yet in con- 
sidering possible approaches, it will find helpful the growing collection of case 
histories on lay participation in communities throughout the country, which 
may be procured from the National Citizens’ Commission for the Public 
Schools, 2 West 45th Street, New York 19, New York. 

7. Can We Profit from Extension of Co-operative Supervisory Services? 

Since seventy-five per cent of the nation’s secondary schools have an 
enrollment of three hundred or less, it is obvious that they individually cannot 
adequately provide the services implied in this appraisal. Yet, co-operatively, 
small schools can achieve for themselves as extensive supervisory services as 
now exist in large cities. 

For example, in San Diego County, California, the office of superintendent 
of schools with the “co-operation” of Dr. John S. Carroll and associates has 
during the past seven years extended county co-ordination services to include: 
general elementary of the rural and conteact types; general secondary; adult 
education; special education; audio-visual resources and services; curriculum 
laboratory; guidance-attendance; health, physical education, and recreation; 
industrial arts, and mobile shop consultants; music; science; business; and 
personnel. Both elementary and secondary schools, large and small, use these 
services to the extent that the chief administrator and staff of the independent 
district choose. During the past year, all county schools, under the leadership 
of the county office, began development of a co-operative Curriculum Planning 
Committee, which consists of thirty-five district and eleven county office repre- 
sentatives. Another project, organized to begin this fall with Dr. Daniel Pres- 
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cott and his University of Maryland staff as consultants, involves one hundred 
eighty teachers in twelve child-study groups. 

In states and counties ‘where the intermediate level of service has not yet 
developed, small schools can join in co-operatively employing services as they 
may arrange. Of course, without county leadership, achievement of the needed 
co-operation is more difficult; but in some cases it has been done. 

Where co-operative service is available, the benefits accruing to the in- 
dividual school depend largely upon the extent to which its principal chooses 
to enlist available personnel in work on its problems; for the principal is the 
leader and integrator of the school’s program for in-service growth. 

IN PROSPECT 

Seven factors have been proposed for consideration in the appraisal of 
present supervisory practice. Together they are comprehensive. The treat- 
ment of each has been permissive and flexible, not prescriptive. Accordingly, 
it is hoped that the principal will find in the proposals some stimulus to im- 
provement of one of his own supervisory program. 

That he will disagree with various expressed points of view is expected. 
In fact, that he disagree is desired if, in the disagreement, he generates drive 
to square practice with his own best thinking; for, as the implications of every 
factor find sanction of validity in his own conviction, he will most likely develop 
the resourcefulness and courage to overcome obstacles to an improved program. 
Having so modified the suggestions for appraisal that they square with his 
own thinking, would he not, as a prelude to action, find it profitable to raise 
with himself and his assistants this question: In the light of the local situation, 
what next steps hold greatest promise for the improvement of this or that 
aspect of our supervisory program? 
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OUR PRINCIPAL TRAINING GROUND FOR CITIZENSHIP 


The American public school is the principal training ground for informed Ameri- 
can citizenship; what is taught in the classroom today shapes the sort of country we 
shall have decades hence. To neglect our school system would be a crime against the 
future. Such neglect could well be more disastrous to all our freedoms than the most 
formidable armed assult on our physical defenses. The lowering totalitarian menace 
on the international horizon must not blurr our prospective. America will arm itself 
and survive. But the gravity of our problems and the resolution required to end them 
emphasises again that our chief resource is the American citizen’s intelligence and 
understanding, readiness and capacity to do his full duty. 


When real peace is achieved—as it surely will be, however distant it may now 
seem—this will be a nation of better citizens, more conscious of their blessings, more 
resolute in their responsibilities, more dedicated to their freedoms, if even in these 
crisis-days we are vigilant that our schoo] system continues to improve in physical 
facilities, in the calibre of ts teaching staff, in education for citizenship. 


The National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools is committed to that 
purpose and has rallied a great host of fathers and mothers behind it. Even as the 
men and women in our Armed Forces, these men and women merit our loyalty and 
support. Where our schools are concerned, no external threat can excuse negligence; 
no menace can justify a halt to progrss.—Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
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CONSUMER LIVING.—A new textbook for high-school student use, entitled Con- 
sumer Living, by Dr. Fred T. Wilhelms, based on research by the Consumer Educa- 
tion Study of the NASSP, will be available through the Gregg Publishing Company 
and the National Association of Secondary-School Principals by January 1, 1951. 
This textbook is directed towards making young people more effective, conscientious 
consumers. To accomplish this objective, it developes a basic pattern of thinking and 
planning which the student can apply to his cultural, social, and economic activities, 
There are forty-one chapters incorporated into the following thirteen units: Charting 
Your Course, More Than Pleasure from Your Leisure, Making and Using a Budget, 
Using Insurance Wisely, Making Credit a Useful Tool, Your Money and Your Life, 
Buymanship and Health, Shopping Begins at Home, Using Advertising with Discern- 
ment, Using Labels as a Guide, Closing the Deal, Reaping the Benefits of the Law, 
and Where Do We Go from Here? Consumer Living features a page-by-page arrange- 
ment of topic-by-topic examples, illustrations, and problems that assure orderly and 
complete discussion. It is teachable, timely, and authoritative. Supplementing this 
text is the Buyer’s Guide with work sheets, also a result of the Consumer Education 
Study research. The Buyer’s Guide is a series of buymanship projects covering a wide 
range of products and services. It is made up of forty 6-page leaflets, each giving highly 
specific guidance in the selection, purchase, and use of some one article, service, or 
class of goods. The Buyer’s Guide is now available at the list price of $1.80 less a 
25 per cent educational discount. Write to the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, 1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. for complete information. 


SELF-APPRAISEL CHECKLISTS. — The Texas Study of Secondary Education, 
through a Seminar in Curriculum Research at the College of Education, University 
of Texas, with the aid of members of the Texas Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, has prepared Self-Appraisal Checklists entitled “Life Adjustment Edu- 
cation in the Secondary School.” The Self-Appraisal Checklists were constructed as the 
basic instrument to be used in the Texas Study of Secondary Education. They were 
designed to enable a high school to ascertain the degree to which it employs the prin- 
ciples and practices of Life Adjustment Education. A secondary purpose of the check- 
lists is to reveal through analysis the potentialities of Life Adjustment Education to 
schools seeking to improve their total education program. Any school that studies 
the checklist items critically will discover new goals that lie ahead while establishing 
those already reached. The checklists are composed of the following eighteen sec- 
tions: administration; guidance; home room; student council; student activities; 
art education; business education; health education; homemaking education; in- 
dustrial arts education; industrial vocation education; language arts and _ skills; 
mathematics; music education; physical education, recreation, and safety education; 
science education; social studies; and vocational agriculture. Copies may be secured 
at 50 cents a set or three sets for $1.00 from the Texas Study of Secondary Education, 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 5 


THE MERCHANT MARINE.—Joseph L. Kochka, 4525 Brandywine Street, N.W.. 
Washington 14, D.C., conducts an educational program that is quite interesting. In 
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an attempt to educate Americans about their Merchant Marine and their dependency 
upon the sea, both in peace and war, Mr. Kochka, with projector, films, screen. and 
thousands of pieces of descriptive materials about the Merchant Marine traveled 
more than 62,000 miles in a trailer during the past three years. His traveiings 
ranged from Eastport, Maine, to the Dry Tortugas, 70 miles west of Key West, Florida; 
from Jacksonville through New Orleans to San Diego, California; from San Diego 
across the high sierras and the great plains by way of Denver, St. Louis, and Indian- 
apolis to New York and eventually to his home in Washington, D.C. During this 
itinerary he made more than 250 showings of nine different Merchant Marine meving 
films to all types of audiences totaling many thousands of people in 36 different states. 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY TESTING PROGRAM.—The first arnual College Pre- 
paratory Testing Program based upon co-operative tests actually administered to 
college freshmen and sponsored by the Co-operative Test Division, Educational Test- 
ing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jersey, is being held in many high 
school: throughout the nation during the present school year. This is a testing and 
counse’irg program for high-school seniors. The basic program includes ihree iests: 
“American Council on Education Psychological Examination for College Freshmen” 
(working time, 60 minutes), “Co-operative English Test” (working time, 120 min- 
utes), and the “Co-operative General Achievement Tests” (working time, 120 minutes), 
with an optional test, “Co-operative Contemporary Affairs Test for College Students” 
‘working time, 80 minutes). Each school can select its own date for administer- 
ing the test to its seniors anticipating college attendance. This program, however, 
may appeal to the entire senior class in certain secondary schools. Scoring arrange- 
ments can be made with a nearby university scoring center or with the Co-operative 
Test Division at Princeton. However, hand scoring of answer sheets is the usual 
practice by the individual school. A registration fee of $5.00 is paid by each par- 
ticipating school. This fee covers the cost of detailed directions for administering 
and scoring the tests and interpreting results, a set of tables of college scores, test 
accessories, and prepaid postage on testing materials. Testing materials costs between 
30 and 60 cents per pupil, depending whether three or four tests are administered. 
The test booklets are reusable and remain with the school for use with subsequent 
classes by ordering additional answer sheets at a cost of less than $6.00 per group of 
25 students. This College Preparatory Testing Program for high-schoo! seniors is de- 
signed to assist the senior, his teacher, and his parents in assessing his probable 
college success on the basis of objective and reliable information. There have been 
some requests already for the tests to be given in May to students in the junior year. 
Complete information concerning this first annual College Preparatory Testing Pro- 
gram can be secured by writing to the Co-operative Test Division, Educational Testing 
Service at the Princeton, New Jersey, address or at 4641 Hollywood Boulevard, Los 
Angeles, California. 

COLLEGE BOARD EXAMINATIONS.—The tests of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board are administered five times a year at more than 500 centers throughout 
the world to applicants for admission to American colleges. Most of the colleges 
using the Board’s tests prefer that their applicants register for a particular examina- 
tion date so that admissions committees may make their decisions at specific times. 
Before registering for any of the Board’s tests, the candidate should consult the ad- 
missions office of his prospective college to determine what tests he will be required 
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to take and on what date he should take them. The Board’s handbook (Terms of Ad- 
mission to the Member Colleges, Handbook 1949 with Supplement 1950, College En- 
trance Examination Board, 425 West 117th St., New York 27, New York, $1.50) 
also gives information concerning entrance requirements, scholarships, etc., for all 
of its member colleges. Four dates, shown below, are scheduled for these examina- 
tions during the remaining school year, with the closing date of the regular registra- 
tion for each shown in parentheses: January 13, 1951 (December 23); March 10, 
1951 ‘February 17); May 19, 1951 (April 28); and August 15, 1951 (July 25). 
PREPARING SECONDARY-SCHOOL RECORDS.—A number of years ago the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals, after considerable research, de- 
veloped two forms: Personality Record and Secondary-School Record. These two 
forms are available in printed form on 814” x 11” sheets, each as a separte form or 
as a combined form. Many high schools have found that a senior may desire a tran- 
script of his record sent to a number of colleges. This naturally required individual 
typing of the record for each college. In order to lessen the amount of work re- 
quired during the graduation period and summer months, the Essex Systems Com- 
pany, 375 Washington Street, Newark, New Jersey, has prepared a gelatin-finish 
master copy of these two forms. When a student requests a transcript of his record 
to he sent to a college, the school enters his grades and other information by typing 
or writing on this master form. The master form is then placed on a fiuid-type dupli- 
cator, and as many copies as are desired may be duplicated. One copy or more may 
be sent to the college or colleges at that time. The master copy, plus the remaining 
copies, are placed in the file. When subsequent requests for this particular student 
are received, a copy of the duplicate can be secured from the file and immediately 
mailed to the college. If additional copies are desired, the master may be replacea 
on the liquid duplicating machine and more run. A master copy may be used for 
100 or more copies over a period of several years. This procedure lends itself to 
many variations and is found by many school principals to be effective as a labor- 
saving device. For more complete information and price of the form, write to the 
Essex Systems Company, 375 Washington Street, Newark, New Jersey. 

BIOLOGY FILMS.—Six 16-mm. sound films, exceptionally well photographed, are 
available, through arrangement with the British Information Services, from the In- 
ternational Film Bureau, Inc., 6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 2. Illinois. These 
films, all black and white except as otherwise noted—The Rabbit, 11 min., price, $45; 
The Newt, 10 min., price, $45; The Onion, 11 min., price, $45; Pin Mold, 10 min., 
$45; The Rabbit’s Development, 29 min., price, $135; Vegetable Insects, color, 23 
min., $150.—provide material for student observation which could not be seen without 
the aid of a camera. Time-lapse photography and microphotography generously supple- 
ment observation impossible for the unaided eye. The first five films were produced 
for The British Council, while the sixth film, Vegetable Insects, was produced by the 
National Film Board of Canada. 


TELEVISION AND EDUCATION.—Television channels are now being assigned by 
the Federal Communications Commission. If channels are to be reserved for education, 
we must act NOW. In our programs of visual education, television channels assigned 
to education can be a most potent factor in educating the masses of people on all 
levels—from the primary through the university and in adult life. Already strong 
commercial interests are rapidly seizing the available TV channels. Hearings for the 
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assignment of TV channels have been held. The proposal of reserving 25 per cent 
of available channels in television for noncommercial, educational purposes was dis- 
cussed. Favoring the proposal of allocation of 25 per cent of the available channels to 
education are several leading education organizations including the NEA, U. S. Office 
of Education, and National Association of Educational Broadcasters. 


UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOLS IN GREAT BRITAIN IN 1951.—In 1951, 
Festival of Britain year, three British universities will hold summer schools for stu- 
dents from the United States, Britain, and other countries. The courses are intended 
for graduate students, teachers, librarians, and other qualified people. Some under- 
graduate students in their senior year will be accepted. The schools will be held at 
the following universities: (1) London University. The course will be concerned with 
Arts and Letters in the Twentieth Century. There will be accommodations for about 
200 American students. The course will be linked with London’s special program of 
drama, film, opera, ballet, painting, sculpture, and music that will be offered as part 
of the Festival of Britain.(2) Edinburgh University. There will be vacancies for 120 
students from the United States in the course on the Tradition of European Culture 
from the Renaissance to the present day. (3) Birmingham University will hold a 
special course in Shakespearean studies at Stratford-upon-Avon. This will take place 
during the Shakespeare season at Stratford. 

The courses will consist of general lectures, special lectures, and individual in- 
struction in special subjects. Many side trips to events and places of interest will 
be arranged. Extensive library facilities will be available. Each course will last six 
weeks and will begin late in June or early in July. The cost of the course, including 
tuition, maintenance, and special visits, will vary from $168 to $180. A limited num- 
ber of free places will be offered. Special travel arrangements will be made for the 
students attending the courses, and a limited number of travel grants will be avail- 
able. The courses will be credit-earning, but the student must arrange this with his 
university authorities, and he may then claim his credits with a certificate issued by 
the British university on the completion of the course. Preliminary inquiries should 
be addressed either to British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
New York, or to the Institute of International Education, 2 West 45th Street, New 
York, New York, as soon as possible. 


CIO “QUTLOOK” STRESSES NEED OF BIG SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION PRO- 
GRAM.—The August, 1950, issue of CIO Economic Outlook states that more than 
four million American school children are getting their education in “sub-standard” 
classrooms and school buildings, and that the nation should spend fifteen billion 
dollars during the next ten years on school construction to meet the needs of a 
steadily expanding school population. Rough estimates indicate that about $750,- 
000,000 is being spent on school construction in the United States this year. Just 
to meet the school building needs of the next three years will require an expenditure 
of $414 billion. The Outlook comments that “millions of Americans are disappointed” 
at the failure of the House Labor and Education Committee to report favorably on 
bills for Federal aid to education and for school construction programs. “Americans 
are watching with more than passing interest to see whether Congress takes action 
which adequately meets the educational needs of American youngsters. They realize 
that action on this problem is as important for the defense of democracy as any ac- 
tion that can be taken by Congress.” The Outlook also cited Bureau of Census esti- 
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mates that the number of the nation’s children will rise by about 10,500,000 between 
now and 1960. It said that government agencies estimate that the resulting increase 
in school population “will require 520,000 new classrooms and 750,000 newly-trained 
teachers over the ten-year period from 1950 to 1960.” A limited number of copies is 
available free by addressing the ClO, 718 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
CHARACTER AND CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION.—The Palmer Foundation has 
just issued a most valuable syllabus on Character and Citizenship Education. The 
book, prepared by Dr. Vernon Jones of Clark University, contains practical curriculum 
material divided into eighteen units each consisting of problems, suggested readings, 
and discussion. The material will be especially helpful to schools which prepare 
teachers and to curriculum departments of public schools. This publication is being 
distributed by the NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C., under the Hugh 
Birch-Horace Mann Fund, at $1 per copy with the usual NEA discounts for quantity 


orders. 


NEW HANDCRAFT INSTRUCTION BOOKLET.—Porular Projects, recently pub- 
lished, has been especially written to aid teachers and others in conducting craft 
projects. It describes in youngster language how to make eight simple projects that 
can easily be made. Well-illustrated instructions with drawings, pictures. and full- 
size patterns tell how to make such projects as bird feeder stations, electromagnets, 
signal set, and games. All materials needed are commonly found in anyone’s com- 
munity. Craft Service, the distributor, will answer all inquiries concerning Popular 
Projects. The low price of 25 cents has been a result from large volume printing. 
Individuals are invited to write to Craf: Service, 337 University Avenue, Rochester 7, 


New York. 


ABOUT YOUR NEA.—Th> National Education Association includes 31 Jepartments, 
14 headquarters staff divisions, five commissions, 18 committees, and one council. A 
department deals with fundamental educational areas of continuing concern of the 
profession; for example, the department of Secondary-School Principals. Each de- 
partment has its own constitution, by-laws, elected officers, meetings, publications, and 
dues (not always separate dues). At the 1950 NEA convention two organizations came 
into the NEA as departments—the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics and 
the National School Public Relations Association—making a total of 31 NEA depart- 
ments. A division of the NEA headquarters staff carries out responsibilities assigned 
to it in behalf of the Association as a whole; for example, the Research Division. 
Divisions execute Association policies under the general direction of ihe Executive 
Secretary. A commission deals with issues and problems in a professional area of 
general concern to all members of the profession; for example, the National Com- 
mission on Safety Education. A commission generally has a staff at NEA headquart- 
ers. A committee deals with issues and problems in a professional area, either of gen- 
eral concern to all members of the profession or to important segments of the pro- 
fession; for example, the Committee on Professional Ethics. Committees usually de- 
pend on liaison staff members at NEA heaquarters for contact purposes and upon 
various units of the NEA for services. Joint committees with such organizations as 


the American Legion deal with problems of interest to both groups. 


SEPARATION OF RELIGION AND STATE.—On December 15, 1945, a directive 
was issued calling for the disestablishment of Shinto as a state religion. In imple- 


mentation of the directive, the Japanese government, among other things, has elimi- 
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nated all Shinto doctrine from public school textbooks, has removed all Shinto sym- 
bols from public buildings, has ordered the removal of repositories of the imperial 
portraits from school grounds and buildings, has prohibited school-conducted bowing 
toward the imperial palace, has revised the system of national holidays by dropping 
those most closely associated with rites and observances of State Shinto and ihe im- 
perial court and replaced them with others more in keeping with democratic princi- 
ples, has eliminated the imperial chrysanthemum from postage stamps and currency, 
and has deregistered certain “historic sites” whose only significance lay in an inci- 
dental connection with certain emperors. Under supervision is the complex task, 
expected to take three to four years, of transferring land titles from the state to re- 
ligious organizations so that no vestige of connection with the state remains. Some 
200,000 acres of state-owned land at present occupied rent-free by approximately 
110,000 Shinto shrines and 40,000 Buddhist temples are involved. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON RURAL EDUCATION.—Problems of rural educa- 
tion and ways of improving the educational opportunities of more than 14,500,000 
children in the nation were discussed at the Fifth National Conference of County and 
Rural Area Superintendents held in October in Columbus, Ohio. Approximately 1,000 
county and rural area superintendents from various parts of the nation were in at- 
tendance at the four-day meeting, sponsored by the Division of County and Rural Area 
Superintendents of the Department of Rural Education of the National Education 
Association. 

A SHOP GUIDE.—The Power Tool Division of the Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 600 
Fast Vienna Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, has recently begun the publication of 
a new magazine, The Power Tool Instructor. This new publication will be published 
four times a year on an every-other-month basis throughout the school term. It is 
mailed free of charge to industrial arts instructors, principals, supervisors, co-ordina- 
tors, etc. Volume 1, Number 1 appeared as the September-October, 1950. Each issue 
includes authoritative information secured from secondary schools, trade schools, and 
colleges. It will show how Delta machines are used in industry. It will give plans 
for projects that students like to build. It will give handy shop hints that students 
will appreciate learning. Pictures were used profusely throughout the publication to 
make the points clear. The center spread will be devoted to the various tools and 
machines used by the school shops showing their construction features and _point- 
ing out what they are and how they are used, etc. One industrial story wi!l also be 
included to show how the same tools used in schools are used in industry. 


EPC TO ISSUE TWO NEW POLICY STATEMENTS EARLY IN 1951.—Two new 
policy statements will be issued early in 1951 by the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion of the National Education Association and the American Association of School 
Administrators. The first statement will deal with the role of the schools in national 
security, while the second will seek to encourage the movement of citizens organiza- 


tions in support of public education. These plans were approved at a recent meeting 


of the Commission in Rye, New York. Two other Commission statements scheduled 
for publication in 1951 are Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools and 
Education jor All American Adults. Manuscripts for these two statements were re- 
vised at the Rye Meeting. The Commission also authorized the preparation of a re- 
vised edition of Education for All American Youth, originally published in 1944. The 
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new edition is being prepared under the direction of a committee headed by former 
FPC chairman, Francis L. Bacon. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Six guidance books of timely importance have just been pub- 
lished by Vocational Guidance Manuals, Inc. These publications are: Opportunities 
in Atomic Energy by Dr. Karl D. Hartzell, Opportunties in Music by Dr. Sigmund 
Spaeth, Opportunities in Photography by Jacob Dreschin, Opportunities in Motor 
Transportation by Charles B. Rawson, Opportunities in Television, and Opportuni- 
ties ir the Printing Trades by Patrick F. Boughal. New titles to be published during 
1951 include: Opportunities in Industrial Chemistry, Opportunities in Textiles, Op- 
portunities in Occupational Therapy, Opportunities in Beauty Culture, Opportunities 
in Social Service. Information about these and other publications may be secured 
by writing Vocational Guidance Manuals, Inc., 45 West 45th Street, New York 19, 
New York. 

SCIENCE FILMS.—The Audio-Visual Division of Popular Science Publishing Com- 
pany, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York, has just announced the release of six new film- 
strip productions, five of which are on subjects never before covered in curriculum- 
keyed filmstrips. Three of the six new productions are individual black-and-white, 
full-length filmstrips on current science: Pulleys Make Work Easier, What Is Horse- 
power? and What Is Soil? All three are based on actual articles that appeared in 
very recent issues of Popular Science Monthly, thus linking established science cur- 
ricula to latest developments in science and industry. All three are designed for 
general science classes in grades 7 through 9. A fully illustrated, 6-page Teaching 
Guide is available with each strip. 

The remaining three new filmstrips productions are all series. First of these, 
Pilot to Good English, presents the abstract subjects of sentence structure and parts 
of speech by means of an analogy to airplanes and flying. It contains a total of 300 
frames in six full-length filmstrips entitled “Learning About Simple Sentences,” 
“Verbs the Motors of Sentences,” “Verbs and Their Subjects,” “More About Verbs,” 
“Other Words That Help Build Sentences,” and “How Pronouns Help.” Designed 
for grades 6 through 9, the series comes with a fully illustrated Teaching Guide. 

The second of the new filmstrip series is General Livestock and Dairy Judging. 
It is intended for use by agricultural schools, etc., Future Farmers of America, and 
other farm organizations. A Teaching Guide accompanies this series. 

The third filmstrip series is Food Around the World, five filmstrips developed 
in co-operation with the World Book Encyclopedia. Designed for grades 5 through 
7, this series is for use in geography, history, social studies, and nutrition. The 255 
frames cover the subjects of food in history; effect of science and invention on food 
growing and processing; geographic distribution of foods we eat; diet; food habits 
and customs around the world. Four of these filmstrips are in black and white: one 
in full color. A fully illustrated Teaching Guide comes with Food Around the World. 

All filmstrips and filmstrip series are available for immediate delivery at the fol- 
lowing prices: Pulleys Make Work Easier, What Is Hosepower? and What Is Soil? 
$3.50 each; Pilot to Good English, the series of six color filmstrips, $31.50; Food 
Around the World, a total of five strips—four in black and white and one in color, 
$19.50; General Livestock and Dairy Judging, a series of five color strips, $35.00. 
Teaching Guides is included at no extra charge with each individual filmstrip or film- 
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NEW and INDISPENSABLE! 
Every high school needs these books 


HIGH TIMES 


700 SUGGESTIONS FOR SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 


By Nellie Zetta Thompson 
Editorial Staff, National Assn. of Secondary-School Principals (NEA) 


N ALL-INCLUSIVE program-publicity-party planner for schools, and 

recreational centers which will be invaluable to social and recreational 
directors, student counselors and faculty sponsors of student clubs and asso- 
ciations. Entertainment ideas by the hundreds (700 of them!) for social 
affairs, stunts, program numbers, bazaars, dances, banquets, benefits, mas- 
querades, indoor and outdoor festivities. Special projects and activities for 
almost every special day and event of the year, and almost every high school 
subject. Explicit suggestions for advance publicity, invitations, costumes, 
decorations, refreshments; special instructions for planning committees and 
subcommittees. All 700 ideas and suggestions are itemized, numbered, clas- 
sified and indexed. 256 pages. Cloth. Only $2.50 





How Democracy functions- 
How the democratic way of life excels 


You and Democracy 


By Dorothy Gordon 


Moderator, New York Times Youth Forum, lecturer, author 


Illustrated in two colors by Lois Fisher and Karl Murr. $2.00 


A mine of information 


How to Get it from the 


Government 
Something for Everybody 
By Stacy V. Jones 
Ready Feb., 1951 Only, $1.25 


Libcral discount — Examination privileges 
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strip series. For further information, contact the Audio-Visual Division of Popular 
Science Publishing Company, 353 4th Ave., New York 10, New York, or your local 


Audio-Visual dealer. 

VOICES OF FREEDOM.—Educational Services of Washington, D. C., announces its 
release of the Voices of Freedom 1901-1950. These educational recordings will con- 
tain the actual voices of the following men and women who have highlighted a half- 
century of American progress: William Jennings Bryan, recorded in 1901; William 
Howard Taft, in 1906; Thomas A. Edison, in 1908; Robert E. Peary, in 1909; Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, in 1913; Woodrow Wilson, in 1915; Amelia Earhart, in mid 1930's; 
Will Rogers, in 1932; Franklin D. Roosevelt, in 1933; and Harry S. Truman, in 1950. 
Narration of an inspiring script, indicating the contribution to freedom made by 
these figures, is by Robert McCormick, nationally known NBC news commentator. 
An original musical score is sung by members of the Washington Choral Society, 
recorded in the vast dimensions of the Washington National Cathedral. The Voices 
of Freedom is recorded on one long playing record at 331-3 rpm. Further informa- 
tion is available by writing to Educational Services, 1702 K St., N. W., Washington 


6, D. C. 

DAILY NEWSPAPERS.—A recent survey showed that in ten states there is not a 
single community with competing daily papers. More than 1200 cities have a one- 
ownership press (21 of them major cities of more than 100,000 population). Four- 
teen corporations owning 18 papers control about a quarter of the total daily circu- 
lation of the United States. Also, more than 3200 weeklies have disappeared since 
the first world war, victims of the race between rising production costs and shrink- 
ing revenues. With an ever-narrowing profit, the papers without great financial re- 
sources fall by the wayside and monopoly is accelerated.—Nieman Reports, July, 1950. 
NSPRA WILL PUBLISH “TRENDS” MONTHLY DURING SCHOOL YEAR— 
Trends, the membership publication of the National School Public Relations Associa- 
tion, a new department of the National Education Association, will be issued monthly 
during the school year under an expanded schedule announced recently by the As- 
sociation. A subscription to the publication, which reports the latest news and trends 
in school public relations throughout the nation, is included in the $3.00 membership 
fee of the National School Public Relations Association. Some of the recent issues 
of Techniques, another membership service publication of the Association, have been 
re-issued and are available at 10c each. The titles include: “The Intensive Cam- 
paign.” “The Observance of Special Days,” and “Television Time.” Address orders 
to the Association at NEA headquarters. Special discounts are offered on quantity 


orders. 

SOUND MOVIE PROJECTORS.—The Pennsylvania State Department of Public 
Instruction has purchased 572 sound projectors (16-mm) for use in its vocational 
education program throughout the state. This is one of the largest single orders of 
such equipment ever placed by any state education department. 

ATOMIC ENERGY.—A new book entitled Sourcebook.on Atomic Energy by Dr. 
Samuel Glasstone has been published by D. Van Néstrand Company, Inc., 250 Fourth 
Ave., New York, New York, at a price of $2.90. It is a big book, 6x9, set in a two- 
column page and fully illustrated. Published under an exclusive contract with the 
Atomic Energy Commission, it is the authorized account of the past history, present 
status, and probable future of atomic science in peace as well as war. Written as 
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“Our printing courses integrate 





the other schoo! work” 


says WALTER H. KLAR 


Supervisor of Fine and Industrial 
Arts of Springfield, Massachusetts 


Department of Education 





“Two books made in one of our junior high school printing shops are excellent 
examples of effective integration of school subjects; a means to enliven local 
history and to teach community relationships. Through this cooperative plan, 
students were stimulated to work to their highest pitch as researchers, writ- 
ers, artists, printers and bookbinders. The effort needed to produce the books 
kindled an enthusiasm for local history in the entire school. Only by coopera- 
tive work among teachers and pupils can such products be made, and only 
through the printing press can the work of a few be enjoyed by many.” 
Hundreds of schools in scores of cities have had similar proofs of the 
integrating value of graphic arts courses. In planning and equipping suitable 
printing shops, school officials and architects for over 30 years have found the 
broad experience of ATF’s Department of Education extremely valuable. 


Complete cooperation in meeting your specific problems is available. 


American Type Founders ¢) 


200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, N. J. 
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simplv as a responsible book of science‘can be, it brings to the general public and 
to educators particularly an absorbing and completely authentic guide to every aspect 
of atomic energy. It may be of more than passing interest to know that the royalty 
on this book is to be paid to the Atomic Energy Commission under its contract with 
the publisher. 

THE READING CLINIC.—The Eighth Annual Reading Institute at Temple Uni- 
versity has been announced for the week of January 29 to February 2, 1951. The 
theme is Systematic Instruction in Reading. During the Institute, this theme will be 
developed through the following sequence of topics: “Sequences of Language De- 
velopment,” “Language Arts Approach to Reading,” “Differentiated Guidance in 
Reading,” “Directed Reading Activities,” “Sequential Development of Reading 
Skills,” “Materials for Systematic Instruction,” “Sequential Development of Read- 
ing Techniques,” “Semantic Analysis and Concept Development,” and “Systematic 
Guidance in Reading.” Lectures and discussions, led by well-known specialists in 
the field of reading instruction, are planned in each of these areas on the dates indi- 
cated. These specialists have been selected on the basis of their professional contribu- 
tions in reading and related fields. This year’s Institute Faculty will be headed by 
internationally-known Pearl S. Buck. In addition, it includes such names as Grace 
L. Adler, J. L. Cooper, Dr. Leslie Cushman, Dr. Ernest Horn, Marjorie Seddon John- 
son, Dr. Lester N. Myer, Dr. J. Conrad Seegers, Carolyn M. Welch, and others to 
be announced. 

The Institute program will include demonstrations and laboratory sessions de- 
signed to provide teachers, supervisors, and clinicians with a practical means of 
measurement and evaluation in each of these areas. Pedagogical procedures for use 
in developmental programs in the regular classroom, as well as corrective and re- 
medial programs will be demonstrated and emphasized. Evaluation meetings have 
been planned for the purpose of appraising existing and projected reading programs 
in local and state school systems. This evaluation will be based on the results of 
research on the reading needs at the elementary, secondary, and college levels. Dele- 
gates who wish to have their programs evaluated should write for specific instructions 
Informal seminars, staff meetings and confer- 


on the preparation of their reports. 
Enrollment 


ences with staff members will be scheduled in the Institute program. 
is limited by advance registration. For a copy of the program and other information 
regarding the Institute, write to Emmett Albert Betts, Director, The Reading Clinic, 
Temple University, Broad Street and Montgomery Avenue, Philadelphia 22, Penn- 
sylvania. 

YOUTH INVENTORY.—Approximately one year ago, Science Research Associates, 
publishers of psychological tests and guidance material, released a new problem in- 
ventory for use in grades 9, 10, 11, and 12. This test, the SRA Youth Inventory, has 
now been given to more than 150,000 students by educators interested in knowing 
the problems that puzzle young people most, both in school and out of school. During 
the past year, a special research staff headed by Dr. H. H. Remmers of Purdue 
University has been using the /nventory experimentally with 7th and 8th graders. A 
special manual supplement for junior high schools, which describes the result of the 
study the revised student profile sheets, is now available from the publisher, 
Science Research Associates, 228 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. A copy 
of the junior high-school supplement and the complete Examiner Manual for the 
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Recommended in 


Magazines for School Libraries 


by Laura K. Martin, Magazine Evaluation Committee, American 
Association of School Libraries 

VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY presents the complete text of the 
significant speeches by leading moulders of public opinion on the impor- 
tant problems of the day. 

VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY affords students examples of the 
effective speech of today’s leaders and will help them to recognize the 
importance of the spoken word and the necessity for fundamental train- 
ing in public speaking, if they hope to attain a prominent position in 
any walk of life. The knowledge gained by reading these speeches 
will be of great help to the student in many of his studies. 


VITAL SPEECHES 
— OF THE DAY — 
Indexed in Readers Guide to Periodical Literature 
Issued semi-monthly 


$5 one year $9 two years $3.75 nine months 
31 West 42nd Street New York 18, N.Y. 
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Youth Inventory, together with a descriptive brochure, available on request to guid- 
ance counselors, principals, and other administrators. 

FILMS ON EYE HEALTH AND PROTECTION.—The National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness has quite a number of 16-mm., silent and sound, color and 
black-and-white, motion pictures dealing with the important subject of eye health 
and protection. These films are one to two reels in length and vary from 10 to 30 
minutes for showing. For full particulars concerning the films which they have avail- 
able for sale, and in many instances for rental, write to the Society, 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y. 

STUDENT ACTIVITIES.—Hidden costs in high schools, resulting from the need to 
buy materials for special courses and from student activity expense, are being checked 
in Chicago. Principals of all high schools and technical schools have been asked by 
Asst. Supt. Butler Laughlin to tabulate exactly what extra charges their students must 
bear. Principals of other Illinois high schools have been making the same type of 
surveys. In a bulletin recently published by the State Dept. of Public Instruction, 
these typical hidden costs were revealed: (1) $6.40 for physical education equip- 
ment, (2) $6.00 for practical arts courses taken by girls; $2 for those taken by boys, 
(3) $1 to $5 for class dues, (4) $13 for class rings, (5) $1.40 for home football games; 
$2.50 for home basketball games; (6) $2.25 for a year book; $1 for the school paper, 
(7) $2.45 for school dances—without a date, (8) $14.35 for graduation expenses.— 
School and University, Boulder, Colorado, October, 1950. 

LIFE FILMSTRIPS.—Those interested in visual teaching aids will appreciate learning 
about the filmstrips that have been made available through Life, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, New York. These filmstrips have been prepared and made available for 
classroom use from Life’s wealth of picture and research material. The price of each 
of Life’s filmstrips is $4.50 complete, with carefully written lecture notes which con- 
tain helpful additional information about both the pictures and the subject as a whole. 
F.ilmstrips now available include: “Heritage of the Maya,” “The Atom,” “Middle 
Ages,” “Giotto’s Life of Christ,” “18th Century England,” “Age of Exploration,” and 
“Emerson’s New England.” Life also has the following four in preparation: “Michel- 
angelo: The Sistine Chapel,” “American Revolution,” “Renaissance Venice,” and 
“France in the 18th Century.” 

FACTS CONCERNING OUR SCHOOLS.—The Research Division of the National 
Education Association of the United States has recently prepared an 18-page (mimeo- 
graphed) discussion of facts and figures concerning our public elementary and second- 
ary schools for the school year 1950-51. It is a summary based upon information 
supplied by state and territorial departments of education and educational associa- 
tions. This report, the 9th in the series which began back in 1942, reflects some of 
the present-day conditions in terms of general statewide statistics. Elementary- 
school enroil.uient tor the present school year is estimated at 20,780,000, while second- 
ary is estimated at 5,479,000—or a total of 26,259,000, The 1951-52 enrollment is es- 
timated at 26,907,000 with 21,424,000 elementary and 5,483,000 secondary. The 
report estimates for 1950-51 a total of 989,302 teachers, principals, and super- 
visors in our public schools. Of these, 602,863 are elementary-school teachers, 324,283 
are secondary-school teachers, and 62,156 are principals and supervisors in both 
schools. For the United States as a whole, the 1950-51 average salary of $3080 


for the instructional personnel has a purchasing power in pre-war dollars of $1772. 
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The average salary for the classroom teacher is estimated at $2980. It is estimated 
that to restore instructional salaries to their pre-war status, the current average salary 
would have to be $3400. It is estimated that 5 per cent of the classroom teachers are 
being paid less than $1500 for their services during the school year 1950-51. Accord- 
ing to this report, it is estimated: that there is need for 36,989 teachers in addition to 
the 79,989 emergency teachers in order to reduce teacher load and to provide ade- 
quately for present enrollments, 
HAVE YOU CONTRIBUTED?—Now on deposit in the DuShane Memorial Defense 
Fund: over $12,000. This fund is intended to provide aid for educators who have been 
unjustly dismissed and who could not be given help through the regular funds of 
the Association. (Educators means superintendents, principals, classroom teachers, 
supervisors.) Miss Virginia Kinnaird, of the Defense Commission staff, is serving as 
chairman of the staff committee on the Fund. If you have not contributed to the 
fund, send your contribution, any amount from $1.00 to 100 or more, to your state 
education association. Designate your contribution for the NEA DuShane Memorial 
Defense Fund. The state association will forward the contribution to the NEA. 
STATES REORGANIZING.—Twenty-seven states are now engaged in revamping their 
district organization. Very good progress is being made in Colorado, Illinois, Texas, 
Washington, Iowa, Wisconsin, and other states. It is well within the realm of pos- 
sibility that the total number of districts will by 1960 have decreased from the present 
95,000 to about 50,000 or less. In time this number may be further reduced to be- 
tween 10,000 and 25,000.—School and University, Boulder, Colorado, October, 1950. 
SCIENCE TEACHING IN OUR SCHOOLS.—Science in high school is taught mostly 
by part-time teachers who double up teaching other subjects. Men make up more than 
59 per cent of all science teachers in public high schools. In a new study of how 
public high schools teach science, the U. S. Office of Education found that the average 
class in physics enrolls only 19 pupils; the average general science .class enrolls 30 
pupils. The most common practice for schools is to allot five periods a week to each of 
the science classes—biology. chemistry, physics, and general science. 
STATISTICS OF STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS.—Chapter 2 of the Biennial Survey 
of Education in the United States, 1946-48, has just recently come off the press. 
This chapter, entitled Statistics of State School Systems, contains 127 pages and is 
available from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., at 30 cents 
each. It is a comprehensive survey of education in the United States primarily for 
the school year 1947-48. This document is probably the most comprehensive of any 
that have been issued by the Office of Education. For the most part, the report deals 
with the local public elementary and secondary full-time day school, but it does 
have information concerning the non-public (private and parochial) elementary and 
secondary schools as a whole, and for the Catholic parochial segment of the non- 
public schools. 

interesting facts may be gleaned from the publication. For example: 40 states 
have state boards of education. Six have vocational boards, and 2 states have both state 
boards of education and vocational boards, There- are 77,501 elementary basic ad- 
ministrative units and 1,729 secondary basic administrative units and 15,587 elementary 
and secondary basic administrative units, or a total of 94,817 basic administrative 
units in the United States. Each of these units typically had a school board, usually 
of 3 to 9 members, vested with policy-making and supervisory authority. There were 
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approximately 320,000 school board members and 18,000 local school trustees in 1947, 
This represents 30,000 fewer school board members than in 1945-46. Approximately 
88 per cent of the basic administrative units of the nation have fewer than 10 teachers, 
. . . The percentage of men teachers in elementary and secondary schools decreased 
from 4] per cent in 1870-71 to a low of 14 per cent in 1919-20....The average sal. 
ary for teachers, principals, and supervisors for 1947-48 was $2639. Due to the greatly 
increased cost of living, however, this average salary has less purchasing power than 
the average salary in 1929-30. The five states paying the highest average salary in 
1947-48 were California, $3690; New York, $3476; Washington, $3325; Maryland, 
£3321; and Connecticut, $3249. The five states paying the lowest average salary for 
the same year were South Carolina, $1742; Georgia, $1724; North Dakota, $1665; 
Arkansas, $1545; and Mississippi, $1256. . . . During the school year 1947-48 there 
were 1,073,178 pupils graduated from the public high schools. This was 61 per cent 
of the class entering in 1944-45 and 94.9 per cent of those entering the 12th grade in 
1947-48. . . . During this same period, there were 3,366,000 children 5 to 17 years of 
age not in school; of these, 1,289,000 were of kindergarten age; 322,000 of elemen- 
tary-school age; 349,000 of the first two years of high-school age; and 1,406,000 of 
the last two years of high-school age. 

WHO BREEDS ILLITERATES.—Rural areas of the nation are almost entirely re- 
sponsible at present for producing a crop of 2,000,000 illiterates, Dr. Howard A. 
Dawson of the National Education Association told 1,000 educators attending the 
Fifth National Conference of County and Rural Area Superintendents at Columbus. 
“At least one-fourth of this number are the children of migratory agriculture workers 
who trek from state to state following the crops. These 500,000 children are getting 
less education than their parents; and their parents, on the average, have gone no 
farther than the fifth grade,” Dr. Dawson said. “The other 1,500,000 illiterates come 
from farm families of exceedingly low income. No state holds a monopoly on agri- 
cultural poverty. These families can be found in every state in the union. The people 
of the United States could in a generation or two eliminate all third-class people— 
and by third class, I mean those who have the lowest standards of living and the 
least opportunity to obtain an education,” Dr. Dawson said. A few hundred million 
dollars will wipe out illiteracy if the money is spent in the right places. 

SCHOOLS MARCH ON!—The March of Time has released through its distributors, 
20th Century-Fox, a dramatic, up-to-date report on the rural school situation—Schools 
March On! The film points out that today, as never before, the people of the United 
States stand in need of knowledge and understanding. With half the world already 
under the yoke of communism, those nations still remaining free look hopefully to 
this country in the struggle to keep themselves free. Our assurance that the United 
States will remain strong depends upon the younger generation—the 26,000,000 chil- 
dren now in school—who must be well prepared for the years ahead. Schools March 
On presents a vivid story of public school consolidation in Woodford County, Illinois, 
Information concerning distribution of this release may be obtained from Marjorie 
Harker, Publicity Director for the March of Time, 369 Lexington Avenue, New York 
17. Or better still, contact your local theatre managers as to date when the film will 
be played locally. Be sure that your community has the opportunity to see it. 
FUNDAMENTALS OF A GOOD WORK-EXPERIENCE PROGRAM.—The funda- 


mental] characteristics of the co-operative work program are as follows: (1) the 
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JUST OFF THE PRESS — — New Printings of the 


Permanent Progressive Reading Record 


By William R. Wood, Director, Community College, Evanston, Illi- 
nois (now on leave as Specialist for Junior Colleges, U. S. Office of 
Education) 


. Unit A— for Grades 1 through 6 
Unit B— for Grades 7 through 12 


Each Consisting of: INDIVIDUAL FILE FOLDERS 
BOOK REPORT INSERTS 
INDIVIDUAL BOOK REPORT SLIPS 


Pack of 50 per unit, $3.25 net 


The psychology is right; the system is right. There is a definite need 
for this excellent material in every school—certainly in every junior 
and senior high school. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE MATTER IF INTERESTED. 


The King Company 
PUBLISHERS 
4609 N. Clark Street, Chicago 40, Illinois 











ate Professional beading 


Douglass: Organization and Administration of Secondary 
Schools, Revised Edition 


An important book which covers all major areas of high-school organization and 
administration. Practical principles and techniques of procedure are emphasized, 
with detailed analyses of such administrative tasks as curriculum organization, staff 
selection, building planning, community relations, and publicity. 


Umstattd: Secondary School Teaching, New Edition 


A clearly written study of teaching problems with emphasis on guidance and pupil- 
adjustment. Treats the unit concept, the use of visual aids and radio, the planning 
of classroom work and many other subjects important for both prospective and in- 
service teachers. 


GINN AND COMPANY tees 17 new vert 1 


Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 Columbus 16 San Francisco 3 Toronto 5 
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pupil must be employed in an approved type of work for a minimum of 15 hours a 
week; (2) a part of the 15 hours must be on school time; (3) the pupil must spend 
one hour a week in a class providing related information; (4) the pupil must fill 
out a work report each week; (5) the employer provides experience and training 
for the occupation; (6) the employer reports to the co-ordinator at regular intervals 
regarding the progress of the pupil; (7) the employer pays the pupil a regular 
wage; (8) whenever problems arise, the co-ordinator tries to work these out between 
the pupil and the employer; (9) the co-ordinator offers counsel and advice to the 
pupil regarding questions that arise; (10) through working with other teachers, the 
co-ordinator attempts to relate school work to the job; (11) the school gives credit 
for the work equal to that given for one regular subject; (12) the parent gives per- 
mission for the pupil to be excused from school to work; and (13) whenever prob- 
lems arise that require home co-operation in their solution, parents are interviewed 
by the co-ordinator—The Nation’s Schools, August, 1950. 


SOME STATISTICS FOR YOU TO MULL OVER.—By 1960, if current analysis 
by population experts is correct, there will be 16 million more people living in this 
country than there are today, an increase of about 10%. The school population will 
be about 34% larger than it is now; the number of individuals over 60 will be in- 
creased by 29%; the working force (individuals between 18 and 59) will be in- 
creased by 6%. The nonfarm population will increase by 16%, but farm population 
will drop by 4%. The number of married couples will increase by 12%; the number 
of single individuals will increase by only 2%. The only thing that could make these 
predictions far wrong is a basic change in prevailing American concepts with respect 
to the average size of family, appropriate age for marriage, or selection of occupa- 
tion. A major war or depression could also distort population growth. Among the 
long-term implications of these population changes are: (1) our educational plant 
needs to be substantially expanded; (2) the very old and the very young will com- 
prise a large share of the consuming public, and, if our living standards are not to 
suffer, the relative lag in the growth of the working force will have to be compen- 
sated for by use of more machinery, improved agricultural techniques, and generally 
higher investment.—Topic of the Month, October, 1950. 


HIGH-SCHOOL TOURS.—Special arrangements and reduced rates for school tours 
of Williamsburg’s “living laboratory” of early American history have already 
gone into effect in order to accommodate the increased numbers of school-age young- 
sters visiting Williamsburg, Virginia, during the annual winter session. The period of 
special reduced rates for school students in classroom groups will extend this year 
through March 15. In addition to the reduced rates, special itineraries, trained es- 
corts, special provision for meals, and free materials for classroom use in advance of 
the visit are available during the now-famous “term” here when the greatest numbers 
of school visits are recorded. During the past school year, 1949-50, some 22,000 stu- 
dents from 516 schools in Virginia, the neighboring states of North Carolina and 
Maryland, and as far away as Illinois integrated tours of this restored city with 
classroom study of early American history. There were as-many as 3,000 students in 
groups from the Chicago area alone. Special provision for limited overnight accom- 
modations at Williamsburg Lodge is in effect for groups coming from a distance. The 
cost rate of $3.00 per person includes lodging (three in a room), breakfast, lunch- 
eon or supper. 























THE MOST PRODUCED PLAY ON THE 
HIGH SCHOOL STAGE * 


Mother Is A Freshman 


3 ACT COMEDY FOR 9 GIRLS, 6 BOYS, 1 SETTING 


LIFE MAGAZINE devoted a nine page spread to a 
recent high school production of this outstanding hit. 
The director, it was reported, was told by everybody 
that this was the best play ever to be given at the school. 


* DRAMATICS MAGAZINE, the leading publication in the field of the high 
school theatre to which nearly a th d high schools report their produc- 
tions, conducted a survey of plays produced by these groups last season. 
MOTHER IS A FRESHMAN was the runaway first place winner. To be the 
most popular and successful high school play, a dramatic work must be free 
from production difficulties, have attractive parts, a fresh and original situ- 
ation, and a reputation to attract a large audience. MOTHER IS A FRESH- 
MAN combines all these qualities, and we urge you to consider it for your 
next school production. The royalty is $25.00. The playbooks cost 85c each. 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1706 S. PRAIRIE AVENUE CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 























To Insure the Best of Visual Programs 
Subscribe To: 


EDUCATIONAL FILM GUIDE 


Subscription price $4 a year 


FILMSTRIP GUIDE 


Subscription price $3 a year 


Monthly issues (September through June) keep subscribers up to date 
on new releases. In addition subscribers receive (free) bound volumes 
listing virtually all material available and recommending the best. The 
basic volume for films, for example, reports more than 7,000 16mm 
films in a vast range of subjects. 


A penny postcard asking for a sample copy 
will bring you one or both. ADDRESS: 


THE H.W. WILSON CO. New You i NewYork 
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Under the winter arrangements when more individual attention can be given 
to the groups, a special itinerary is set up for classroom groups covering visits to the 
Palace where Royal Governors lived in regal splendor, the colonial Capitol, seat of 
government of a vast province that extended beyond the Great Lakes, the Public Gaol 
or prison, colonial arsenal, and several craft shops where craftsmen are at work as 
of old. The rate of 30 cents per student in groups of ten or more is available to all 
elementary or secondary schools, public or private, during the winter period. In 
addition, free materials including maps, a special pamphlet The Story of Williams- 
burg, and an official Guidebook are provided to teachers for proper classroom prepa- 
ration to integrate textbook study with the visit. Loan materials also made available 
include a 44-minute color-sound film entitled Eighteenth Century Life in Williams- 
burg, Virginia, color-slide sets, and packets of books on the city. 

Most of the school groups visiting the city begin their tours at the Reception 
Center where they view a brief motion picture and color-slide program repeated con- 
tinuously each day giving the dramatic story of Williamsburg’s place in early Ameri- 
can history and the story of its restoration. The school journey’s program of making 
the historic and inspirational aspects of the restored city available to school-age 
youngsters is part of the educational endeavors of Colonial Williamsburg, the non- 
profit educational corporation carrying forward the restoration of the former colonial 
capital city. Complete information may be secured by addressing Colonial Williams- 
burg, Williamsburg, Virginia. 

ECA POSTERS AVAILABLE.—A limited number of sets of the prize-winning post- 
ers in ECA’s Intra-European Poster Competition are available to schools, libraries, 
and other such groups which would have use for them in the arrangement of displays 
in lobbies, at meetings, etc. The posters were chosen as the most outstanding from 
among 10,000 submitted by artists in thirteen of the seventeen Western European 
nations participating in the Marshall Plan. The purpose of the contest was to stress 
the importance of an increased standard of living in Western Europe, the necessity 
oi integration, and to call attention to the contributions which the Marshall Plan 
has made toward accomplishment of these objectives. The set includes twenty-five 
individual posters, approximately 20” by 30”, in full color. They can easily be 
mounted or displayed without mounting. A small folder which describes the contest 
and identifies the various prize winners is included in each set. Requests shou!d be 
sent to: Office of Information, Economic Co-operation Administration, Washington 

25, D.C. 

THE CLASSROOM BULLETIN BOARD.—The Audio-Visual Materials Consultation 

Bureau of Wayne University announces the release of Classroom Bulletin Boards, 

a set of ten 2x2 color transparencies. The set is designed to supplement the film- 

strip, Bulletin Boards at Work, released earlier this year. The slides, however, may 

be used independently with full value to illustrate, for pre-service and in-service 

teachers, various effective bulletin board techniques. Each slide presents a different 

but specific way in which bulletin board displays can contribute to a school pro- 

gram. All bulletin boards pictured are representative qf what any teacher can do 

without special art skills or elaborate materials. An instructor's guide, with com- 

ments concerning each of the slides, is included with the set. Classroom Bulletin 

Boards may be purchased at $4.00 per set from the Audio-Visual Materials Consulta- 

tion Bureau, Wayne University, Detroit 1, Michigan. This filmstrip and Bulletin 

Boards at Work may be bought on a single order for $6.75. 
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' Membership Secretaries of State High-School 
Principals’ Organizations 
AFFILIATED WITH THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SGHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Alabama Association of Secondary-School Principalk—W. L. Davis, Assistant Director of 
Instruction, State Department of Education, Montgomery, Alabama. 
Arizona High-School Principals Association—William W. Armstrong, Principal, High 
School, Winslow, Arizona. 
Arkansas Secondary-School Principals Association—Thomas L. Lee, Principal, Fort Smith 
Junior High School, Fort Smith, Arkansas. 
California Association of 'Secondary-School Administrators—Harold B. Brooks, Principal, 
Benjamin Franklin Junior High School, 728 Cherry Avenue, Long Beach, California. 
Colorado Association of Secondary-School Administrators—Samuel C. Gates, Acting Di- 
rector, College High School, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, Colorado. 
Connecticut High-School Principals Association — Anthony A. Pupillo, Principal, High 
School, Plainville, Connecticut. 
Delaware Association of School Administrators—John Schilling, Assistant Superintendent 
in Charge of Secondary Schools, Department of Public Instruction, Dover, Delaware. 
District of Columbia Association of Secondary-School Principals, (Divisions 1-9) —E. E. 
Griffith, Assistant Principal, Anacostia High School, Washington, D. C. 
District of Columbia Board of Senior High-School Principals, (Divisions 10-13, Sr.)— 
Francis A. Gregory, Principal, Armstrong High School, Washington, D. C. 
District of Columbia Board of Junior High-School Principals (Divisions 10-13, Jr.)—- 
Edward J. Edwards, Principal, Turner Junior High School, Washington, D. C. 

Florida Association of Secondary-School Principals—E. B. Henderson, Executive Secretary, 
Florida Education Association, 220 Centennial Building, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Georgia High-School Principals Association—J. H. Jordan, Principal, High School, Sylvania, 
Georgia. 

Idaho State Representative—George H. Fields, Principal, Senior High School, Boise, Idaho. 

Illinois Secondary-School Principals Association —F. M. Peterson, Principal, Community 
High School, Pekin, Illinois. 

Indiana Association of Secondary-School Principal—O. L. Van Horn, Principal, High 
School, Beech Grove, Indiana. 

Iowa Association of Secondary-School Principals—Delmer H. Battrick, Principal, Callanan 
Junior High School, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Kansas Association of Secondary-School Principals—Glenn E. Burnette, Principal, Junior 
High School, Manhattan, Kansas. 

Kentucky Association of Secondary-School Principals—Samuel V. Noe, Board of Education 
Building, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Louisiana Principals Association—W. W. Williams, Principal, East Side Elementary 
School, Minden, Louisiana. 

Maine Association of Principals of Secondary Schools—Philip A. Annas, Director of Sec- 
ondary Education, State Department of Education, Augusta, Maine. 

Maryland Association of Secondary-School Principals (White)—Douglas Bivens, Principal, 
Senior-Junior High School, Boonsboro, Maryland. 

Maryland Educational Pioneers of Secondary-School Principals—Ulysses Young, Professor 
of Education, State Teachers College, Bowie, Maryland. 

Massachusetts Secondary-School Principals Association—Frederick H. Pierce, Executive 
Secretary, 3 Broadway, Beverly, Massachusetts, 

Massachusetts Junior High - School Principals Association—James McMullen, Principal 
Harvey Wheeler School, Concord, Massachusetts. 

Michigan Secondary-School Association—Roland C. Faunce, Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 

Minnesota Association of Secondary-School Principals—R. WV. Bergstrom, Principal, High 
School, Hutchinson, Minnesota. 

Mississippi Association of Secondary-School Principals—L. M. Simms, Principal, Enochs 
Junior High School, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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Missouri Association of Secondary-School Principals—Robert J. Genins, Principal, High 
School, Sikeston, Missouri. 

Montana Association of School Administrators—Harry M. Ross, Superintendent of Schools, 
Butte, Montana. 

Nebraska Association of School Administrators—R. C. Andersen, Superintendent of Schools, 
Madison, Nebraska. 

New Hampshire Headmasters Association—J. Harold Moody, Headmaster, High School, 
Lebanon, New Hampshire. 

New Jersey Secondary-School Principals Association—G. Harvey Nicholls, Principal, High 
School, Bound Brook, New Jersey. 

New Mexico Secondary-School Principals Association—Kenneth E. Kostenbader, Principal, 
Western High school, Silver City, New Mexico. 

New York State Association of Secondary-School Principal——Wilbur T. Miller, Principal, 
Free Academy, Corning, New York. 

New York City High-School Principals Association—Vincent McGarrett, Principal, High 
School of Commerce, New York, New York. 

New York City Junior High-School Principals Association—Irvin Sulo Hecht, Principal 
Junior High School No. 64, Brooklyn, New York. 

New York City Vocational High-School Principals Association—Edward N. Wallen, Princi- 
pal, Samuel Gompers Vocational and Technical High School, New York, New York. 

North Carolina City Principals Association—H. E. Vaughn, Principal, Curry Demonstration 
School, Greensboro, North Carolina, 

North Dakota Principals Association—James H. Johnson, Principal, Senior High School, 
North Dakota. 

Ohio High-School Principals Association—John O. Fry, Principal, High School, Hamilton, 
Ohio. 

Oklahoma Secondary-School Principals Association—F. R. Born, Principal, Central High 
School, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

Oregon High-School Principals Association—Cliff Robinson, Director of Secondary Educa- 
tion, State Department of Education, Salem, Oregon. 

Pennsylvania Association of Secondary-School Principals—J. E. Nancarrow, Principal, 
Senior High School, Upper Darby, Pennsylvania. 

Rhode Island Secondary-School Principals Association—Henry Cooper, Principal, Samuel 
Gerton High School, Warwick, Rhode Island. 

South Carolina Department of Secondary-School Principals—H. A. Wood, Principal, Brook- 
land-Cayce High School, Cayce, South Carolina. 

South Dakota Association of Secondary-School Principalk——G. W. Janke, Principal, ‘Senior 
High School, Mitchell, South Dakota. 

Tennessee Association of Secondary-School Principalk——Howard G. Kirksey, Professor of 
Education, Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 

Texas Association of Secondary-School Principals—W. 1. Stevenson, Principal, Milby Senior 
High School, Houston, Texas. 

Utah Secondary-School Principals Association—Secretary, Secondary-School Principals Asso- 
ciation, Department of Public Instruction, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Vermont Headmasters Association—Joseph A. Wiggin, 92 State Street, Montpelier,Vt. 

Virginia Department of Secondary-School Principals—Clarence H. Spain, Principal, Binford 
Jr. High School, Richmond, Virginia. 

Washington Association of Secondary-School Principals—E. Frank Sayre, Superintendent 
of Schools, Ritzville, Washington. 

West Virginia Association of Secondary-School Principals (White)—Delmas Miller, Prin- 
cipal, University High School, Morgantown, West Virginia. 

West Virginia High-School Principals Conference—Lawrence V. Jordan, Principal, State 
College High School, Institute, West Virginia. 

Wisconsin Association of Secondary-School Principals_Clyde Shields, Principal, High 
School, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 

Wyoming Association of Secondary-School Principals—S. R. Clark, School Administration 
Building, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
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